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DESIGN OF THE NEW YORK COURT HOUSE, FROM AN ADVANCE SKETCH, BY THE 
ARCHITECT, GUY LOWELL 


[We are presenting the picture that appears herewith—just as some months ago we presented 
a picture of architectural improvements on the Chicago lake front—as an indication of the 
progress of American architecture, the growing splendor of our cities, and the maturing of the 
country in its artistic taste as well as in the character of its public appointments. The diagram 
on the facing page shows how the new Court House will be situated in a group of public build- 
ings at the heart of the metropolis. Mr. Lowell’s original design was for a circular building of 
considerably greater dimensions than the revised one that was finally adopted. Considerations 
of economy prevailed. If the original design which had taken the first prize had been pro- 
ceeded with at once (this was some years ago), the more ambitious structure could have been 
built for what the reduced one will now cost. Public architecture in the United States is making 
such advancement, as shown in mary of our cities and in many of the capitals of our States, 
that European visitors are finding in the work of our architects and builders one of the principal 
things that attracts them‘to our shores. Our architects are also taking’ the keenest interest in 
the great movement of the present year for improving domestic architecture and for supplying 
comfortable and decent housing for our population as a whole] 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


The midsummer reports all in- 
dicate a gradual improvement in 
business conditions. There is no 
longer any lack of employment for people 
who are willing to work. The cost of build- 
ing houses continues to be considerably 
greater than in the period before the war; 
but it is much lower than it was last year, or 
during 1920. Wages in the building trades 
remain at high levels, but the grafting and 
inefficiency of the war period seem to have 
disappeared, to a marked extent. The in- 
vestigations of the Lock- 

wood Committee in New 


Resumption 


7) 
Home Building 


two years ago was $6,270,300. Thus, if the 
building had been erected at that time, it 
would have cost almost fifty per cent. more 
than the taxpayers will now actually have 
to provide. The site of this court house is 
near the Municipal Building; and a Cabinet 
committee, including Postmaster General 
Work, Secretary Mellon, and Attorney- 
General Daugherty have this summer con- 
sidered favorably the erection of two new 
federal buildings on adjacent land, to be asso- 
ciated with the group of buildings consti- 





York under Mr. Samuel 
Untermyer’s relentless 
probing have in large part 
broken up the illegal com- 
binations of the dealers 
in building materials ; and 
the corrupt practices — 
known as “Brindellism” 
—which had _ permeated 
the whole building indus- 
try to the great detriment 
of the public, have yielded 
to exposure and criminal 
prosecution. 


How the more 
favorable 
building con- 
ditions have affected costs 
of construction in . New 
York City is well shown 
by bids this summer for 
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the New York County 





court house as against bids 
two years ago. The con- 
tract has now been let for 
the inclusive sum of 
$4,221,786. The best bid 
that could be obtained on 
exactly the same estimates 


ing. 


Records. 
hand corner. 


NEW YORK’S NEW CIVIC CENTER 


(The diagram above, which has been drawn by Mr. Guy Lowell, architect 
of the New York Court House, shows the arrangement of the civic center that 
is gradually taking form, 
probably be constructed the new posi-office and the new federal court build- 
The character of the building marked C is not yet determined. 
new Municipal Building is indicated at the right, opposite the Hall of 
The venerable and classic City Hall is at the extreme lower right- 
The old Post-Office Building will be removed from the further 
end of the City Hall Park [not shown in our diagram] and the magnificent 
Woolworth Building will then appear to advantage as facing the park) 
Copyright, 1922, by THE Review or Reviews Company 


A and B represent the sites upon which there will 
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tuting what is now called the new Civic 
Center. New. York’s relationship to the 
whole country gives more than local interest 
to such undertakings. 


distin cantind It was reported in July that 
Building building projects throughout the 
country, as begun during the 
first half of the present year, were larger in 
total volume, whether measured: by cost or 
by capacity, than at any former time. If the 
statistics could be made minutely accurate, it 
is probable that they would show about fifty 
per cent. of all new work devoted to resi 
dences as against an equal amount for busi- 
ness buildings, schools, and various public 
purposes. In New York the building of 
homes amounts to about two-thirds of the 
total current construction, new residential 
work being stimulated by legislation which 
exempts such buildings from taxation for a 
term of years. New England makes an ex- 
cellent showing, and the same is true of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, the central West, and 
the Northwest. When the record of the year 
1922 is completed, it is not unreasonable to 
predict that three billion dollars will have 
been expended in the erection of new build- 
ings or in reconstructing old ones, with 
brand new quarters for the housing of at 
least a million people. The new legislation 
of New York State, obtained through the 
efforts of the Lockwood Committee, author- 
izes insurance companies to invest a part of 
their assets in housing projects under specified 
conditions; and the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company has now actually entered 
upon a great project which will involve the 
expenditure in different parts of the country 
of $45,000,000, nearly a fifth of which is to 
be spent in erecting model tenement houses 
within the limits of Greater New York. 


inieaiiinisiiieneis It is readily perceived that this 
Conditions unprecedented building boom is 
Improving me ‘ 
not only providing more suitable 
accommodations at reduced rents for scores 
of thousands of people, while giving employ- 
ment to masons, carpenters, and other build- 
ing trades, but also that it infuses new ac- 
tivity into the lumber industry, brick-making 
and quarry enterprises, and a great number 
of contributory kinds of manufacture and 
trade. The demand for decent, comfortable 
housing, to which this great building boom is 
a satisfactory response, is an evidence of the 
leveling up of our standards of decency and 
comfort. However great may have been the 
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errors in the industrial policies that we 
adopted during and after the war period, 
with their resulting expansion of prices and 
cost of living, and with corresponding in- 
crease in nominal wages, it is probably true 
that there has remained some net gain in the 
average living conditions of the American 
family. Mechanics and skilled workers in 
many lines of industry, as a result of war- 
time changes, are now on average income 
levels that in many cases compare favorably 
with those of the white-collar army of work- 
ers in offices and mercantile establishments, 
and also with members of the teaching pro- 
fession, the clergy, and at least half of the 
men who are engaged in legal, medical, en- 
gineering, and certain other professional call- 
ings. Many adjustments have yet to be 
made before it can be said that the gross na- 
tional income is equitably distributed among 
the more“than twenty million families com- 
prising the nation. But at least it may be 
predicted that contrasts in living conditions 
between classes will be less sharp in future 
than in former times. 


itis There is prevalent sO much of 
jptudied at cynical and disparaging criti- 
cism, not only of the personnel 

and the proceedings of Congress, but also of 
the Government at Washington on its ad- 
ministrative side, that the country ought to 
be cheered up by reading and hearing. more 
about the good public work that goes on un- 
der the direction of very competent and in- 
dustrious officials. The seamy side of things 
comes out in front-page headlines. The in- 
telligent and orderly work of government 
attracts less attention. In all of the regular 
Washington departments, as in various spe- 
cial bureaus, there are many admirable things 
going forward that will have their effect 
upon our national progress during the years 
immediately before us. Of no department 
is this more true than of the Department of 
Commerce, under Secretary Hoover’s dy- 
namic guidance, The housing shortage and 
the bad conditions in the building industry 
have had the serious attention of Mr. Hoover 
for more than a year past. ‘The Government 
at Washington had followed closely all the 
revelations of the Lockwood Committee in 
New York, which had thrown floods of light 
upon national as well as local conditions. A 
bureau of housing had been created, with 
facilities for serving as a national center of 
information, with expert officials ready and 
anxious to advise individuals or communities. 





























The American Gradually Mr. Hoover had 
Construction shaped in his mind the concep- 
Council : «“ ° 
tion of an “American Construc- 
tion Council,” which was to be so organized 
as to represent all interests, and which was 
to be constantly in touch with every phase of 
the immense problem of providing the nation 
as a whole with better homes, better public 
buildings, and better structures for all pur- 
poses of business. The council was actually 
formed in-Washington late in June. Eleven 
important groups or interests are represented, 
each with one member of a working execu- 
tive board. The eleven trades or interests 
are (1) architects, (2) engineers, (3) gen- 
eral contractors, (4) sub-contractors, (5) 
construction labor, (6) material and equip- 
ment, (7) material dealers, (8) mortgage 
and insurance, (9) railroads and public utili- 
ties, (10) federal, State, county, and munici- 
pal officials, and (11) exchanges and build- 
ing trades employers associations. Hon. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New York, who 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy in the 
last Administration, has been made president 
of this new organization, which is expected 
to eliminate many of the evils that have pre- 
vailed in the building trades and to render 
genuine public service. 


meine From the old-fashioned stand- 
Public point, the providing of houses 
Concern for people to live in is strictly a 
private interest and no affair of National 
Government or other public agencies. But 
that view is no longer tenable. As soon as it 
came to be realized, several decades ago, that 
the public health must be protected through 
governmental and municipal rules and agents, 
the relation of housing to health became evi- 
dent. The regulation and reform of housing 
in European cities was promoted by general 
governments, and became one of the chief 
functions of municipai authorities. The rec- 
ognition of housing problems as a public in- 
terest came later in the United States, but it 
is no longer in dispute. Experience confirms 
the view that the private ownership of land 
and, wherever possible, the ownership of 
homes by those who occupy them, are things to 
be promoted and encouraged. But such views 
in favor of home ownership are entirely in 
keeping with governmental interest in hous- 
ing problems, and with general and _ local 
plans for reducing the cost of building and 
for facilitating the flow of capital into con- 
struction. An article in our present number 
shows how Argentina now promotes housing. 
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dinette As these good movements for 
That Interest the betterment of living condi- 
Women . : 

tions take form, one begins to 

perceive in clear light the value of the new 
public activities of women, Mrs. Winter, 
of Minnesota, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, writes for our 
readers this month an article which shows 
the wide range of public-spirited activities 
that now occupy groups of intelligent women. 
We are also enabled to see how practical is 
to be the aid of these women in the work 
that such men as Secretary Hoover are plan- 
ning. Mr. Will Hays appears before such 
organizations as that over which Mrs. Win- 
ter presides, and he finds a sympathetic 
hearing for his views upon the educational 
and social value of a wisely directed moving- 
picture industry. The codperation of these 
associations of women—existing as they do 
in every considerable locality in every State 
—will prove vital in giving effect to the fine 
conceptions that Mr. Hays outlines, as well as 
to the hopes of the leaders of the American 
Construction Council for a better-housed na- 
tion. Thus far, the motion picture, as a direct 
adjunct of educational work has made only 
slight headway, but the opportunity is ripe. 
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MRS. ALICE AMES WINTER 
(President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs) 


The National Education Asso- 
ciation met in Boston last month, 
and this magnificent gathering of 


Teachers 
in General 
Conclave 


the teaching profession indicated a stronger 
grasp and a wider vision than ever before. 
The leaders in school organization and work 
have many technical problems to deal with, 
and they are trying resolutely to rebuild our 
schools upon the later verdicts of psychology 


and of educational research. ‘They are also 
realizing as never before the part they have 
to play in the public life of the nation, and 
their essential relation to the future of the 
American people. Secretary Hughes, as a 
visiting speaker, dwelt upon the need of a 
higher culture for the individual citizen. Mr. 
Will H. Hays offered the codperation of the 
motion-picture producers so that films of a 
truly educational character might be pro- 
duced. Rural school problems and the claims 
of vocational training were well presented. 
It is notable that the sessions of this greatest 
of educational organizations were presided 
over by a woman, Miss Charl O. Williams. 
It is unusual to elect a woman to the presi- 
dency, but it is in keeping with the spirit of 
the times. The association chose, to succeed 
Miss Williams as president for the coming 
year, Mr. William B. Owen, who is princi- 
pal of the Chicago Normal School. 


The association adopted the re- 
port of its legislative committee 
introduced by Professor Strayer 
in favor of the pending Towner-Sterling bill, 
which provides a plan for extending federal 
aid to schools, and which aims to nationalize 
the standards of American common school 
education, while not interfering with State 
and local control, The National Education 
Association still favors the establishment of 
a Department of Education at Washington. 
Invitations have been sent to forty-five coun- 
tries to join the United States in a world con- 
ference on education to be held next year. 
Meanwhile, it is worth while to remark in 
passing upon the immense number of people 
who are attending summer schools this year in 
different parts of the country, the admirable 
way in which the universities and colleges are 
putting their facilities at the service of these 
enthusiastic summer students, and the excel- 
lent results that accrue from such enterprises. 
New York City becomes a great Mecca for 
teachers and students in the summertime, 
and to a lesser extent the same thing may be 


Educational 
Policies 
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MISS CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, OF TENNESSEE 
(Retiring president of the National Education Association) 
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said of Chicago, Boston, Nashville, San Fran- 
cisco, and a number of other places, including 
State university centers. 


Intelligence . : 
asa intentions, correct motives, and 


Growing Foree + dustrious. habits, the great fac- 
tor in our social and economic progress is 
the increasing sway of instructed mentality. 
This growth of intelligence, as related to 
the affairs of life, is a product of Education, 
in the best sense of that word. As the 
country has passed from pioneering stages to 
mature phases of development, the individual 
becomes more dependent upon collective or 
coéperative relationships, both public and 
private. Thus education for the individual 
nowadays means not only that he is to acquire 
physical, mental, and moral power to direct 
his own energies efficiently in some valuable 
way, but that he may know how to take his 
part both in the unofficial groupings of 
modern life and also in the official organiza- 
tions of citizenship which control public 
policy. There are times when active co- 
operation with a business or trade group 
seems more urgent than isolated, solitary 
initiative; and there are other times when 
pressure to secure certain public policies 
seems a more necessary use of one’s energies 
than complete absorption in personal or 
collective effort in a private sense. 


There is no fixed ratio, as be- 
tween private and public duties; 
and the individual citizen must 
be governed by circumstances from time to 
time. If he does not give strict attention to 
his own private affairs, he will almost surely 
prove to be a failure. If he does not learn 
to act in association with his neighbors, or 
with those who belong to his own economic 
group, he is likely to come far short of real 
success. If he does not exercise his intelli- 
gence in the field of public affairs, realizing 
that his welfare is. largely dependent upon 
courses pursued by officials of his city, his 
State, or the national government, he will 
be setting an example, which, if generally 
followed, would bring serious disaster. At 
the present moment, as we try to analyze 
those forces that are apparently bringing us 
to normal conditions, we find a fairly well 
balanced endeavor all along the line to make 
personal industry, associated effort, and pub- 
lic policy coincide in working together for 
social well-being. Thus we are recovering 
steadily from abnormal disturbances. 


Private Effort 
an 
Publie Duty 


Assuming the prevalence of good’ 














DR. WILLIAM BISHOP OWEN, OF CHICAGO, NEW PRESI- 
DENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


(Dr. Owen was born in Ohio in 1866, and was edu- 
cated in American and foreign universities. For many 
years he was a professor in the University of Chicago, 
and is now principal of the Chicago Normal School) 


Seeing Things 11 there were lacking a govern- 
Pe ment that was stable, honest, 
and intelligently loyal to the 

purposes for which governments are main- 
tained, the opportunity for success in life 
through private effort would be greatly re- 
stricted, and might be almost hopeless, as in 
Russia to-day and in some other countries that 
are in governmental chaos or insecurely and 
badly ruled. We ought to be thankful for 
what, broadly considered, we actually have, 
namely, an intelligent and honest govern- 
ment, carried on for the general welfare. It is 
almost impossible to overstate the importance 
of maintaining our agencies of government 
upon a high plane of efficiency, while infusing 
them with an intelligent understanding of 
the part that should be played by govern- 
ment in codperating with the other forces 
and agencies of our modern life. As we 
are entering upon a political season with 
partisanship somewhat stimulated by the 
approach of autumnal elections, it is well to 
deal with facts in a spirit of honesty and 
frankness. The largest and most significant 
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of current facts, in our opinion, is the growth 
of American intelligence as a force that is to 
be relied upon, at once for the solving of 
particular problems of public policy, and for 
the improvement of conditions for the indi- 
vidual, the neighborhood, and each industrial 
or social group. 


ene We published last month a very 
italizing : r z ° 
Local significant article, written by 
Government WMirs. Severance of St. Paul, on 
new forms of activity for the promotion of 
the general welfare from the standpoint of 
the County as a Unit. The old-fashioned 
county, in its public aspects, was not a very 
active affair. The sheriff was the most im- 
portant official, while the county treasurer 
and the recorder of deeds held comfortable 
berths as political rewards. ‘The most prom- 
ising and useful of the old-time county offices 
was that of superintendent of education. 
Gradually this convenient territorial unit has 
begun to reflect the social aims and objects 
of a new period. The educational activities 
supervised within the typical county are 
rapidly improving. A new servant of the 
public good has appeared in the person of 
the “County Agent,” who brings expert aid 
and advice to farmers and helps them asso- 
ciate themselves together for standardized 
production and co6dperative activities of 
various kinds. The county becomes the con- 
venient unit for new forms of sanitary ad- 
ministration, which, while understood in 
towns and cities, had not until recently been 
carried into the rural districts. 


ee ee Into the rural counties, with their 
Intellectual improved organization, there 
Factor : 

flows a steady stream of influence 
from central sources such as the State agri- 
cultural college and United States experi- 
ment stations, the office of the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and various 
specialized forms of extension teaching that 
are directed by departments of State uni- 
versities. Thus, as was well shown in 
Mrs. Severance’s article, many new and 
hopeful activities in American life can well 
be studied at short range by taking a typical 
county and observing in a concrete way what 
is going on. The keynote to it all is the 
growth of intelligence, and the increasing 
power of our people to act in association 
with one another for purposes of .the com- 
mon good. Our readers will find more than 
one article in the present number of the 
Review oF Reviews which further illus- 








trates our statement that the growth of in- 
telligence is the most hopeful sign of the 
times. Professor Carl R. Woodward of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, writes directly upon 
this new vigor—this remarkable disclosure 
of intellectual force—that is manifest- 
ing itself in the American agricultural 
population. 


In the old times, as we have 
often remarked in these pages, 
our American farming communi- 
ties furnished the best brains as well as the 
best brawn of the country. The tremendous 
growth of our cities, and the evolution of 
our industries, together with the high stand- 
ards of education and of public health that 
have been attained in our towns, have shifted 
the centers of influence from rural to urban 
districts. While the cities are not in danger 
of lowering the standards which require de- 
cent conditions and good opportunities for 
people of all classes and conditions, there 
can be no doubt of the fact that the country 
districts are beginning to reassert themselves 
and to acquire new hopes and better pros- 
pects. Automobiles, telephones, good roads, 
improved homes, consolidated rural schools, 
and a great number of other agencies are 
removing the relative disadvantages of 
country life. An enormous increase in the 
use of power machinery, and the application 
of the methods of modern business to farm 
production, have been lessening the drudgery 
of rural toil and giving to the work of 
farming a much greater opportunity for the 
use of brains and of trained skill. 


Revival 


of 
Rural Spirit 


“embattled » TOfessor Woodward helps us to 
Farmers’? Have see clearly how this growth of 
Ablest Leaders - : . 

intelligence among farmers is 
beginning to affect not only the living condi- 
tions of rural neighborhoods, but the larger 
policies of government. Another contribu- 
tion to our present number—an article of 
striking character and timely interest—comes 
from the pen of an eminent economist, 
Dr. David Friday, who is now President of 
the Michigan Agricultural College. This 
article undertakes to express the point of 
view of that new intellectual force, that is 
to be found in agricultural public opinion, on 
the subject of railroad wages as affecting the 
cost of transportation. Dr. Friday shows 
how small is the farmer’s compensation for 
his labor, in comparison with the current 
earnings of railroad employees. The signifi- 
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cance of these contrasts as set forth in 
Dr. Friday’s article does not lie so much in 
the figures which are given to show that 
farmers are relatively underpaid for their 
services to the community, as in the evidence 
that there is a strong and positive public 
opinion among the farmers of the country, 
that must be taken into account in the future 
adjustment of large problems that affect the 
general welfare. It is, perhaps, for many 
people a new idea that among all the 
present industrial groups of the country, if 
we were to differentiate them in a more or 
less accurate fashion, the group that is to-day 
the most intelligently led, and the most con- 
stantly and ably served with food for thought, 
is the farming element. 


There have been times in the 
past when so-called farmers’ 
movements in this country have 
appeared to other people as emotional or 
fanatical crusades on behalf of some _ par- 
ticular panacea or some fallacious scheme for 
the removal of grievances. Exactly fifty years 
ago this summer the ‘Greenback’ move- 
ment began, inaugurated by Solon Chase, a 
farmer of Maine; and it developed into a 
political party, which was especially strong 
among Western farmers and which enlisted 
such orators as Wendell Philips in the East, 
Samuel F. Cary in Ohio, and scores of lead- 
ers in the Mississippi Valley. It put “(Cooper 
and Cary” ‘in the field as a Presidential 
ticket. Later it was merged with the Demo- 
cratic party, and lost in the fusion process. 
The Populist movement had its chief sup- 
port among farmers, although many wage- 
earners were counted with its adherents; and 
for a time it dominated Kansas and some 
other Western States, and swept several 
States farther south. The Free Silver move- 
ment, which culminated in Mr. Bryan’s 
nomination in 1896, was mainly a farmers’ 
uprising, although it had been initiated by 
the silver-mining interests. ‘The Non-Parti- 
san League, which a few years ago obtained 
full control of the State of North Dakota 
and which was active and powerful in half 
a dozen other States, was primarily a farm- 
ers’ movement. 


Earlier 
Farmers’ 
Movements 


In all these periods the farmers 
had real grievances; but the pro- 
posed remedies were for the most 
part ill-conceived. It was Western farmers 
who, under the banner of Grangerism, first 
brought railroads under State regulation, and 


Their Labors 
Were Not 
in Vain 
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© Edmonston 
HON. ARTHUR CAPPER, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM KANSAS 


(Senator Capper, who is regarded as leader of the 
agricultural forces at Washington, was born in Kansas, 
worked as a practical printer, and in due time became an 
owner of weekly and daily papers in his native State. 
Besides owning the Topeka Daily Capital, he publishes a 
number of farm papers circulated especially in Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and adjacent States. He is president 
of the Board of Regents of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, was Governor of Kansas from 1915 to 1919, when 
he entered the United States Senate. He is head of the 
Good Roads Association of his State, and is typical of 
the new leadership that represents the great agricultural 
producing interests) 


later succeeded in securing the Interstate 
Commerce laws. Our present banking and 
currency system, together with various pro- 
visions under State and federal law for sup- 
plying the agricultural districts with capital 
at reasonable rates of interest, has been 
largely due to farmers’ movements against the 
extortionate conditions that formerly pre- 
vailed. Even the Non-Partisan League, mis- 
taken as some of its methods and policies have 
been, was endeavoring to relieve Northwest- 
ern farmers from certain hardships and exac- 
tions ‘that called for exposure and remedy. 
Immense benefits have been accruing to the 
farmers from steady development of the work 
of the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton and from the various Federal grants under 
which agricultural colleges have been estab- 
lished in all the States, and rural life and 
industry promoted in various ways. The 
farmers’ movements of the past have had 
their influence in no small measure upon both 
great political parties, which desired to secure 
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rural votes, and were the more ready to sup- 
port measures looking to agricultural educa- 
tion and to programs for rural improvement. 


As a final evolution from farm- 
ers’ movements in general, and 
as a result of our later agricul- 
tural education and research, we find a new 
type of leadership in the field and a growth 
of public opinion among farmers that is far 
more intelligent than in any earlier period. 
The North Dakota Republican primaries re- 
sulted in the defeat of Senator McCumber 
for renomination, and his place in the Senate 
will undoubtedly be taken by the Hon. Lynn 
J. Frazier, who for several years was Gov- 
ernor of the State and chief director of the 
Non-Partisan League’s program of State 
ownership and operation. Governor Fra- 
zier, however, will presumably not come to 
the Senate as a zealot, but more probably as 
a man whose public experiences will have 
taught him many useful lessons—some of 
them in the direction of conservatism. His 
colleague, Senator Ladd, who was head of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, had 
acquired an Eastern reputation as a scientist 
before going to the Northwest, and his 
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HON. LYNN J. FRAZIER, OF NORTH DAKOTA 


(Who has defeated Senator McCumber in the primaries 
and secured the Republican nomination for the Senate. 
Mr. Frazier, who is a typical Northwestern product, a 
graduate of the U Iniversity of North Dakota, a farmer by 
profession, and Governor of his State for ‘several years 
until “recalled” by popular vote in 1921, will have the 
undivided support of all wings and factions of the Repub- 
licans cf his State) 
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knowledge of conditions in th2 farming 
States is not to be disparaged. Senator Cap- 
per of Kansas, who is regarded as the head 
of the so-called Agricultural Bloc in the Up- 
per House, has long been known as a suc- 
cessful publisher of agricultural papers, and 
he is typical of the new kind of publicist and 
expert in whom the American farmer is plac- 
ing his reliance. 


nea Papers 1 nere is no more interesting de- 
nite velopment in journalism than 
the agricultural press. All good 
farmers read one or more agricultural week- 
lies, and these for the most part are edited 
by men who are constantly instructing their 
constituents in applications of scientific 
knowledge—to crop production, to the rais- 
ing of farm animals, to dairying, to market- 
ing, and to rural life in every aspect. These 
farming papers also make it their business to 
study carefully the bearings of all important 
public policies; and their outlook is interna- 
tional as well as State-wide and nation-wide. 
It is impossible to understand what may be 
called rural public opinion unless one is 
aware of the influence and power of the 
farm papers, and unless one also knows the 
significance of the work done everywhere by 
county agricultural agents and the immense 
range of influence and achievement of such 
organizations as the American Federation of 
Farm Bureaus. 
What Ig bose who have looked with 
Behind the, some anxiety and distrust upon 
the fact that a group of Senators 
and others at Washington have conferred 
from time to time regarding the welfare of 
our agricultural industries, and have come 
to be known as a “Farm Bloc,” would per- 
haps be reassured if they were fully aware of 
the fine intelligence and broad public spirit 
that dominates such organizations as the 
American Farm Bureau, and that inspire the 
views and expressions of many of the most 
influential of our agricultural newspapers. 
Mr. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, was 
called to the Cabinet from his place as head 
of Wallace’s Farmer, published at Des 
Moines, Iowa, a position to which he had 
succeeded his father, the late Henry Wal- 
lace, who was a famous leader of Western 
agricultural opinion. His predecessor in of- 
fice at Washington, Mr. Meredith, has long 
been identified with Successful Farming, a 
widely read periodical which he himself had 
built up. Mr. J. R. Howard, president of 
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the American Farm Bureau Federation, was 
several months ago very prominently men- 
tioned as a possible Republican Senator to 
succeed Mr. Kenyon, a place for which Col. 
Smith W. Brookhart has obtained the Re- 
publican nomination. Mr. Howard is prob- 
ably more influential in the place he occupies 
than he could possibly be in the Senate. 


It does not seem to us that the 
views on public affairs that Mr. 
Howard sets forth with so much 
ability are those of a man who is in any re- 
spect a radical, or a narrow-minded exponent 
of agricultural opinion, Elsewhere in this 
number of the Review oF REVIEWS we are 
quoting Mr. Howard’s current opinions 
upon the support of our merchant marine and 
the future of our agricultural export trade. 
Perhaps no other argument that has appeared 
on the subject of steamship subsidies will 
have exerted as definite an influence on be- 
half of the pending project as this broad and 
frank article in the Country Gentleman. The 
agricultural interest is not local or sectional. 
Every one of the forty-eight States must en- 
courage and support agriculture as a basic 
industry, or suffer serious consequences in the 
future. There can be no objection to the 
prominent part assumed by those Congress- 
men at Washington who speak for agricul- 
ture, provided only that their support of 
measures is thoroughly well informed and 
broadly patriotic. We do not mean to imply 
by these remarks that the agricultural sched- 
ules in the pending tariff are wholly com- 
mendable and wise. 


ARepresentative 
Leader of 
Rural America 


‘lai It is quite true that we are con- 
and tinuing to elect Presidents and 
Parties Congressmen as Republicans or 
Democrats. In the face of certain pending 
issues, however, those party distinctions are 
not significant. The two parties are not 
very sharply divided as regards public poli- 
cies. Whichever party is in power, its suc- 
cess depends upon careful study of public 
opinion, and upon its endeavor to give effect 
to sound measures, There can be no virtue 
at all in a close partisan division upon most 
of the matters of business that present them- 
selves in House or Senate. The object of a 
group like the farm bloc is not to supersede 
the regular party organizations, but to for- 
mulate measures for the public welfare that 
are essentially non-partisan, and to persuade 
the leaders of the party in power that they 
may wisely accept and adopt certain specified 














MR. JAMES R, HOWARD, OF IOWA 

(President of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and the foremost leagler of organized agricultural progress 
and policy) 
proposals. In the article by Mr. Howard, to 
which we have referred, it is held that we 
ought to sell from 12 to 15 per cent. of our 
agricultural products abroad as a normal 
thing, and that satisfactory prices in our 
home markets are largely dependent upon 
suitable outlets for an exportable surplus. 
While this statement is not conclusive in all 
respects, it has its importance, and it un- 
doubtedly represents the opinion that prevails 
in the greatest of our producing sections. 
Mr. Howard marshals his facts in order to 
make a convincing, non-partisan argument 
for keeping the American merchant marine 
afloat. Such, also, are President Harding’s 
views. 

Farm Exports >'milar lines of reasoning as re- 

and gards the need of foreign mar- 
Waterways kets 1 rer on 
ets are made to converge up 

the project for improving waterway com- 
munication from the Great Lakes by way 
of the St. Lawrence River. No man is bet- 
ter qualified to explain that project and to 
state the reasons for it than Mr. Julius H. 
Barnes, who has written an article, in re- 
sponse to our request, that is published in our 
present issue (see page 181). It is probably 
true that no man in the history of the world 
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HON. JULIUS H. BARNES, OF DULUTH AND NEW 

YORK, WHO IS THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(Mr. Barnes, who has had more experience, both pri- 
vate and public, in the handling of the world’s wheat 
crop than any other man, and who is a distinguished 
authority upon water and rail transportation, writes for 
this number of the Review or Reyrews on the Great 
Lakes-St, Lawrence project) 


has directed international movements of 
wheat upon so extensive a scale as Mr. 
Barnes“ himself. His operations for many 
years were centered at the head of Great 
Lake navigation, and we have always re- 
garded him as a foremost authority upon 
water and rail transportation, and especially 
upon the competitive advantages to be de- 
rived from the maintenance of waterways. 


Mr. Barnes Mr. Barnes does not paint a 
States the f : . 
Great-Lakes fantastic picture of huge ocean 
Case steamers loading at Duluth or 
Chicago. He is content to show how enor- 
mous is the traffic already moving through 
the Great Lakes, and to explain that the ves- 
sels now in use for a thousand miles, if they 
could but proceed three hundred miles far- 
ther by improvement of channels, would save 
an enormous sum in freight charges by meet- 
ing the ocean-going ships at Montreal or 
Quebec. Whether or not certain types of 
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transatlantic freighters could make their way 
advantageously to the Great Lakes ports is a 
separate question, about which Mr. Barnes 
does not give himself immediate concern. His 
statement is enlightening and well worth 
reading. Mr. Barnes has recently been 
chosen president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which is not only a well- 
deserved honor, but which is a testimony to 
his practical ability and public spirit. As 
head of the Government’s Wheat Corpora- 
tion, and one of Mr. Hoover’s ablest asso- 
ciates during and after the war period, the 
services of Mr. Barnes were recognized 
throughout Europe as well as here at home. 


eisieenes It is not possible to forecast with 

Our Wheat accuracy the economic develop- 

Exports ment that this country will ex- 
hibit during the next three decades. In a 
recent number of the REviEw we have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the United States 
would not long continue to export wheat. 
With the constant development of our home 
industries and the growth of cur population, 
we have been steadily reducing the normal 
ratio of exportable food products. In the 
two decades following the Civil War we 
built the Northwestern railroads, opened up 
the prairies, and produced wheat and corn 
in such vast quantities that Eastern agricul- 
ture was swamped and farm conditions in 
western Europe were transformed. But this 
situation was steadily changing, through in- 
crease of domestic consumption, until the 
Great War produced an abnormal European 
demand for American bread and meat. In 
the ten-year period previous to the war we 
were producing an average of about 700,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat per year, and we 
exported an average during the period from 
1903 to 1914 of eight per cent. of our wheat, 
that is, 56,000,000 bushels annually. This 
does not include the flour which we exported 
—largely inferior grades, averaging 12,000,- 
000 barrels per annum. Our imports of 
wheat from Canada and elsewhere might be 
said roughly to offset our flour exports. 


waists The production of wheat in Eu- 
and rope has been steadily increasing 
Reaction since the war, and no one seri- 
ously imagines that the vast Russian supply 
of wheat will not be available again for the 
markets of western and southern Europe 
within a few years. During the three calen- 
dar years 1919, 1920, and 1921 we exported 
a total of about 600,000,000 bushels of 
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wheat and something like 70,000,000 barrels 
of flour. This was a larger amount for the 
three-year period alone than our total export 
for the ten normal years previous to 1914. 
Furthermore, the average prices obtained 
during the three abnormal years were very 
much higher than those of pre-war times. 
Thus, when the reaction came last year in 
prices and in effective demand abroad, the 
farmers felt the blow with staggering sud- 
denness. Unfortunately, the premature drop 
in farm prices coincided with a too-long- 
delayed and therefore untimely advance in 
treight rates. The resulting crisis has been 
explained so frequently that it is necessary 
here only to make this passing allusion. It is 
not strange that there should have been a 
pressing demand for policies at Washington 
to provide foreign credits and to finance our 
farm exports. Nor is it strange that trans- 
portation costs should have been scrutinized 
closely throughout the West. 


The emergency was favorable 
for advertising and pushing such 
projects as the improvement of 
waterways. Mr. Barnes shows clearly in his 
article how much would be saved by all- 
water shipment of grain as against partial 
rail shipment. In discussing the future of 
American markets two months ago, the posi- 
tion was taken in these pages that the home 
demand must increase, and that we will with- 
in a few years have no wheat to export, 
while, on the other hand, we will probably 
be importing some wheat to meet the domes- 
tic demand, If convenient waterways were 
provided, however, it is quite probable that 
we should be importing in some seasons of 
the year, while exporting largely in other sea- 
sons. We shall continue, undoubtedly, to in- 
crease the consuming power of local markets, 
and to diversify industries in what are now 
predominantly rural and farming regions. 
But it is reasonable to suppose that while our 
home markets grow larger we shall also have 
a very large aggregate trade with foreign 
countries. Such a trade would amply justify 
the improvement of water transportation. 
Meanwhile, the prosperity of the railroads 
and the further growth of facilities for the 
movement of traffic on land are essential to 
the prosperity of every part of the country. 


Foreign Trade 
Will 


Continue 


Canadian Cosp- ON of the strongest arguments 
erationtoBe in favor of our showing a cor- 
Encouraged : . ° ° 

dial interest in the improvement 


of the St. Lawrence route lies in our present 


and future relationships with the government 
that holds sway over half of North America. 
Whatever would help to develop Canada 
could hardly fail to be of benefit to us.- Any 
tariff proposals at Washington that would 
permanently hamper trade between Canada 
and the United States would be short-sighted 
and objectionable. The present Canadian 
Government is friendly toward tariff reci- 
procity, and it ought to be met fully half- 
way. One of the best things about the pro- 
posed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project is 
its international character, . Enterprises that 
involve coéperation between these two coun- 
tries are helping to establish those relation- 
ships of intimacy that are so essential to the 
best future of both peoples. 


Pieiniér King Last month Mr. W. L. Macken- 
Visits zie King, the Canadian: Premier, 
Washington accompanied by Mr. George P. 
Graham, the Canadian Minister of National 
Defense, ‘was at Washington in conference 
with Secretary Hughes and other members 
of our Administration_over questions of com- 
mon interest. The St. Lawrence project, it 
is understood, was. mentioned informally as 
a topic for future rather than immediate con- 
sideration. Questions relating to the long- 
standing agreements by virtue of which the 
extensive boundary line remains unfortified 
were said to have been discussed. A new 
treaty, amplifying the old Rush-Bagot agree- 
ment, might give even greater validity to the 
fortunate arrangements that already exist. 
While the Canadian Premier was thus 
strengthening the bonds of friendship and 
good understanding between the Washington 
and Ottawa Governments, Sir Auckland 
Geddes was speaking in London upon Anglo- 
American relations in the light of his expe- 
riences as Ambassador at Washington. 


eT Auckland’s praise of the 
Geddes Praises American people was the more 
America agreeable because it was based 
upon a very wide knowledge of facts and con- 
ditions. The Ambassador had visited forty 
or more of our forty-eight States; and, with 
his scientific mind and his trained powers of 
observation, he had acquired intimate ac- 
quaintance with American affairs, He was 
not very complimentary about numerous visi- 
tors who have recently come here to give lec- 
tures or to solicit funds; and he urged Eng- 
lishmen to come.to the United States with a 
view to studying the country and the people, 
rather than themselves to be seen or heard. 
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The truth, of course, is that Americans have 
always liked to see British celebrities; have 
been willing to pay well for their platform 
performances; have enjoyed offering them 
lavish hospitality. If this is a provincial 
trait, it must be admitted that we are to that 
extent still provincial. We were not curious 
about Lord Bryce, for we regarded him as 
one of our own teachers and leaders of 
opinion. We have not been curious about 
Sir Auckland Geddes, because he is not so 
much a “celebrity” as a man of distinction 
among scholars, and of force and experience 
in public affairs. Altogether, Sir Auckland 
is a little too severe in his strictures upon 
those British persons who are brought here 
by our enterprising lecture bureaus and chau- 
tauquas and who find themselves, as a rule, 
much more generously appreciated here than 
in England. 


It is quite true, however, as Sir 
Auckland says, that it would be 
desirable if much larger num- 
bers of British travelers were to visit the 
United States not merely to see Niagara 
Falls, the Grand Canyon, and the Yosemite, 
but to study our. town and country life, our 


As to Knowing 
ne's 
Neighbors 


public schools and universities, and our dis- 


tinctive characteristics as a nation. We in 
turn would do well to visit and study our 
Canadian neighbors, to know more about the 
resources of the Great Dominion, and to 
identify ourselves more closely with devel- 
opments across the border. In their fiscal 
and taxation policies, their land and railroad 
policies, and in many other respects, the Cana- 
dians are showing a quality of statesman- 
ship that we cannot afford to ignore. It has 
long been our endeavor in this magazine to 
keep our readers fairly acquainted with the 
larger course of affairs in a great country 
whose kindred people we are so fortunate 
as to have for our nearest neighbors. And 
these observations afford us convenient op- 
portunity to mention a remarkable book upon 
Canadian resources and problems that has 
recently been published at Toronto, from the 
pen of a Canadian woman, Miss Agnes C. 
Laut, whose studies and writings in this 
country, as well as in Canada and elsewhere, 
have given her a well-earned reputation as 
a publicist of high rank. 


The political and governmental 
situation at Washington is not 
eliciting widespread admiration. 
Delays are usually desirable in legislative 


Fordney’s 
Tariff— 
After a Year 
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work, but they hardly ever win applause 
from the onlookers. The making of the 
Underwood Tariff in 1913 was a’ rather 
clean-cut affair. The new schedules, carry- 
ing a considerable reduction of duties, were 
put through the House by Mr. Underwood, 
and through the Senate by Mr. Simmons, 
within a brief period after allowing a proper 
time for debate. The business world settled 
down to that new tariff with surprisingly 
little protest or confusion. By way of con- 
trast, the Fordney-McCumber tariff does 
not impress the country as a well-devised 
measure. The makers of the Underwood- 
Simmons tariff did not have the benefit of 
the labors of a permanent Tariff Commis- 
sion. The existing Commission was created 
by virtue of clauses in their legislation of 
1913. Chairman Fordney, and his col- 
leagues of the Ways and Means Committee, 
made very large use of the researches of the 
Tariff Commission as they formulated the 
tariff measure, which was sent fully a year 
ago to the Senate. Average rates were con- 
siderably advanced in the Fordney bill on 
the plea that industrial conditions in Ger- 
many and elsewhere abroad required a higher 
tariff wall to protect our home markets. 
The principle of American valuation was 
adopted, because of the bewildering variety 
of conditions under which production is now 
carried on in European and Oriental coun- 
tries. After the Fordney bill had been sub- 
jected to practically a full year’s study and 
revision by the Senate Finance Committee, it 
emerged some weeks ago as the McCumber 
bill with American valuation dropped, and 
with almost innumerable changes in rates 
and details when compared with the original 
Fordney bill. 


The prevailing opinion about the 
pending tariff continues to be 
quite as unfavorable as it was a 
month ago. Some of the foremost Republi- 
can newspapers of the country are criticizing 
it severely, and very few are endorsing it 
with any display of warm conviction. ‘The 
one thing that appeared most reasonable in 
view of all the conditions was the plan— 
strongly supported by President Harding— 
for changes of rates by Administrative order 
on the advice of the Tariff Commission. 
This “elastic” arrangement would do much 
to take the tariff out of politics, and to re- 
move the reproach that the schedules had 
been dictated by particular interests. It 
seemed likely last month, however, that the 


McCumberTariff 
Not in 
High Favor 
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Senate would not endorse this plan for mak- 
ing the tariff adaptable, and for getting it 
out of politics and beyond the suspicion that 
it had been formulated by lobbyists. It was 
proposed to force the new tariff to a passage 
before the adjournment of the present ses- 
sion; that is to say, a month or two before 
the November election. There is still, how- 
ever, ample reason for the opinion of such 
strong Republican newspapers as the New 
York Tribune and the New York Herald 
that it would be far better to defer the tariff 
bill until next winter. People in general are 
admitting frankly that they do not at all 


understand the pending bill; and those who . 


believe that they know something about it 
are inclined to regard it as a misfit affair, 
not likely to prove acceptable, and only too 
certain to react against the Republican party. 


idle Shipp Lhe President has strongly 
and favored the pending bill that 
Subsidies . “ge 
provides for subsidizing our 
merchant marine, and for selling the Gov- 
ernment’s steel ships as rapidly as possible to 
private firms and corporations, to be sailed 
under the American flag in the interest of 
American commerce. Undoubtedly, a sub- 
sidy policy is one that under ordinary condi- 
tions is instinctively disliked by the American 
public. But the conditions are very far 
from being normal, and the facts should be 
faced without flinching. Uncle Sam owns 
many hundreds of idle steel ships; and al- 
though their services are not in demand just 
now, it would be a very dangerous and short- 
sighted policy to sink them or to give them 
away to foreign owners. The world is not 
yet at rest, and European emergencies might 
arise which would create a very urgent de- 
mand for American shipping. We did not 
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HON. ALBERT D. LASKER, OF CHICAGO 


(Whose work as head of the Shipping Board has been 
remarkably efficient, and whose proposals for supporting 
the American merchant marine have secured President 
Harding’s urgent advocacy) 


suppose ten years ago that the welfare of the 
world would depend upon the rapid construc- 
tion of hundreds of vessels. It would seem 
altogether prudent, since we have created the 
new American merchant marine at so im- 
mense an outlay, that we should maintain 
it for at least a few years to come. The 
policy that has been worked out by the Ship- 
ping Board probably affords the best way 
upon the whole to prevent the rapid disap- 
pearance of our merchant marine. 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNED STEEL SHIPS, IDLE FOR MANY MONTHS PAST, REMAIN THIS SUMMER WHERE THEY WERE 
LAST WINTER, AT ANCHOR IN THE HUDSON RIVER NEAR WEST POINT 
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It has been found possible by 
those advocating the ‘passage at 
this session of a soldiers’ bonus 
bill to secure signatures to further petitions 
on a vast scale. Such a petition was brought 
upon the floor of the Senate last month to 
which, as was reported, a million signatures 
had been affixed. Although attempt was 
made in the Senate to have this appear as 
convincing evidence of popular approval for 
the measure, it remains to be said that if 
there had ben efforts similarly well organized 
to secure signatures against the passage of 
such a bill at this session it would not have 
been difficult to secure millions of signatures. 
Expressions of opinion obtained by news- 
papers and otherwise have not shown the full 
extent of actual opposition. But it must be 
remembered that the bonus bill has been 
brought to its present position through or- 
ganized effort. The opposition is not co- 
hesive or aggressive, although adverse senti- 
ment is very widespread. A veto by the 
President would be justified by the essential 
facts, and supported by press and public. 


Bonus 
Sentiment 
Proand Con 


Santee Those readers and speakers who 
jnthe are in the habit of denouncing 
American policies and methods 

in the West Indies, Central and South Amer- 
ica, the Philippines, and elsewhere, are too 
strongly confirmed in their attitude of dis- 
trust and hostility to be changed by the kind 
of evidence that would reassure the ordinary 
citizen. But there is a large public always 
quite thankful to discover that there are good 
reasons for taking pride in Uncle Sam’s work 
away from home. ‘Thus, at the same time 
that our article in the REviEw OF REVIEWS 
by Lieutenant Tinker, supporting in general 
the results of American intervention in Santo 
Domingo and Haiti, made its appearance a 
month ago, there appeared the final report of 
the special Senate committee which had been 
making investigation of the facts relating to 
the American Marines in both parts of the 
Haitian island. Senator McCormick of IIli- 
nois was chairman of the commitee, and his 
colleagues were another Republican, Senator 
Oddie of Nevada, and two Democrats, Sen- 
ator Pomerene of Ohio and Senator Jones 
of New Mexico. The report is of great 


value, and its disclosures justify Americans of 
both parties in having a high opinion of our 
professional forces, whether Navy or Army, 
when set at such tasks as the reconstruction 
of backward communities that are financially 
bankrupt and in social and industrial chaos. 
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Around © every point the four Senators 
the are in full agreement. We have 
Caribbean <<) far restored Santo Domingo 
that we are about to withdraw the Marines, 
while continuing to -maintain a_ financial 
oversight. We shall have to remain longer 
in Haiti. Both Republics, with our aid and 
guidance, “have recently carried out their 
most important public works, and both have 
largely reduced their Government debts. 
American capital has done much for the 
opening up of the resources of Central 
America since we began to construct the 
Panama Canal, and the influence of our 
Government is destined to be of increasing 
value for stability and civilization through- 
out Central America. There are continued 
indications that we are approaching a full 
settlement of differences between the United 
States and Mexico. ‘The conferences held 
by the Finance Minister, Mr. De la Huerta, 
meationed in these pages last month, were 
move successful than had been anticipated. 
In the near future we hope to publish an 
article reviewing the recent efforts of the 
Mexican people and their Government to re- 
cover from the ravages and disasters of a 
long revolutionary period. We shall also 
present an article on the political and eco- 
nomic situation in Cuba with a résumé of 
recent occurrences and some forecast of the 
financial and economic outlook. 


pe The present summer brings us 
inthe. no disquieting news regarding 
Pacifie . . . : 
our affairs and relationships in 
the Pacific. The moral effect of the Wash- 
ington Conference has been remarkable in 
many respects.- A recent attempt to alarm 
the United States because of Japan’s activity 
in building submarines and smaller naval 
vessels has wholly failed to rekindle any anti- 
Japanese sentiment. It is believed here that 
the present Japanese Government intends to 
observe the provisions of the Washington 
treaties in spirit as well as in letter. It has 
been announced that Japan is planning to 
withdraw from Siberia in the near future, 
the end of October having been reported as 
the date fixed upon. The Yap Treaty be- 
tween the United States and Japan has al- 
reacy gone into effect, and all of the othes 
Washington treaties are in process of rati- 
fication at Tokio. General Wood is expect- 
ing to finish the present calendar year as 
Governor of the Philippines, and then to re- 
turn in order to occupy the position as head 
of the University of Pennsylvania to which 
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he was elected more than a year ago. The 
visit of the Hon. Manuel Quezon, president 
of the Filipino Senate, and his associates, 
was marked by many pleasant courtesies at 
Washington and elsewhere in this country. 
Mr. Quezon was informed by Mr. Harding 
and Secretary Hughes that in the opinion of 
our Government the time has not arrived for 
Philippine independence. But Mr. Quezon 
received a fresh impression of the good-will 
of the United States toward his people, and 
gave assurance that the independence move- 
ment did not contemplate a severance of spe- 
cial relationships with the United States. 
, 
ahi The course of affairs in China 
pee is dificult for American readers 
to follow. It may be said that 
the reéstablishment of organic relations be- 
tween the Peking and Canton centers of gov- 
ernment is rapidly approaching. Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen is in retreat, and his authority is not 
likely to be resumed. Civil authority seems 
to be triumphing over the chaos that had 
been produced by ambitious military leaders. 
American advisers are being selected to as- 
sist in China’s financial and economic re- 
organization. Here again the influence of 
the Washington Conference is manifesting 
itself in various ways. ‘The outlook for a 
unified and peaceful China is at least better 
now than it has been at any time for a num- 
ber ‘of years. 


The general state of Europe this 
Making Itself Summer, eight years after the 


Europe 


Anew 


beginning of the Great War and 
almost four years after the armistice, is so 
complicated that the ordinary reader might 
well feel himself at a loss in trying to grasp 
the salient facts, and to form clear views as 
to tendencies. If, however, our readers are 
disposed to study carefully several articles in 
this number of the REVIEW oF REvieEws, they 
may find some guidance that will. prove use- 


ful. We refer especially to articles by Mr. ° 


Simonds, Mr. Roberts, and Professor Laugh- 
lin. Mr. Simonds presents a most illuminat- 
ing narrative of recent movements on the 
continent of Europe. He shows us how 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and 
Rumania have been entering into close rela- 
tionships of a political, military, and financial 
sort, in general support of the positions of 
France and Belgium. He shows us the un- 
derlying reasons for the divergence of policy 
between London and Paris. We are made 
to understand why Great Britain supports 
Aug.—2 
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HON. MEDILL MC CORMICK, SENATOR FROM CHICAGO 


(Mr. McCormick, as chairman of a select committee, 
has made a gratifying report that fully sustains the work 
of the Navy Department and our marines in Haiti and 
Santo Domingo) 


Mr. Lloyd George in his policies for the 
restoration of British commerce, and at the 
same time Mr. Simonds shows us why the 
French people support the firm logic ‘of Poin- 
caré, and why the eloquence of Viviani wins 
the overwhelming support of the legislative 
chambers. 


Historie Forces 1" Short, Europe is in the midst 
Take of great transitional movements 
Their Time : 

for readjustment; and the forces 

at work are of such a nature that the element 
of historic time must be allowed for. Mr. 
George E. Roberts, one of America’s fore- 
most economic authorities, writes for us a 
masterly analysis of the hopeless failure of 
Russia under the Soviet system. Professor 
Laughlin, whose grasp of the intricacies of 
currency, banking, and finance is not ex- 
ceeded by any other scholarly writer, pre- 
sents a striking account of Germany’s mone- 
tary collapse as it appeared in July. This 
follows his article in our May number, upon 
the sound remedies for such currency infla- 
tion. Although these articles take up the 
most fundamental European problems from 
the standpoint of different countries, they are 
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(Mr. Roberts, who is a distinguished economist and 
financial authority, was born in Iowa and was a jour- 
nalist in that State until, he became Director of the 
United States Mint, a position that he occupied, except 
for a short interval, from 1898 to 1914. As a writer 
upon economic subjects, his views command great respect) 


all three in harmony, because they are based 
upon facts rather than upon fancies, and be- 
cause they present sound logic rather than 


sophisms. Mr. Roberts and _ Professor 
Laughlin would agree with Mr. Simonds re- 
garding the conditions that are shaping the 
new Europe. The other two writers would 
agree fully with Mr. Roberts regarding the 
complete failure of the Soviet régime, and as 
respects its absolute untrustworthiness. 


These authorities would all agree 
that Germany’s currency should 
be reformed; and that Germany 
should make payments to France and Bel- 
gium in goods and in labor if gold cannot be 
had. And they would endorse our view 
that the moral and economic collapse of Rus- 
sia, the financial exigencies of Germany, and 
the defensive militarism of France, Poland, 
and the Little Entente are all a part of those 
drastic, but necessary, historical preliminaries 
that must be faced as actualities, and must be 
interpreted as transitional rather than as 
fatal. Russia will some day sweep away the 


There Wi// Be 
a Turning 
in the Lane 


Soviets and establish a government upon 
sound principles, under sane and honest lead- 
ers; Germany will work out of her bad 
financial programs, and learn to face her real 
obligations. Central and eastern Europe will 
rise again—through sheer industry, and 
through alliance and codperation on the part 
of neighboring peoples. If some situations in 
Europe have been growing worse, it is only 
that they must pass through certain experi- 
ences in order to reach the turning in the 
lane. Things have, seemingly, reached their 
worst. 

Events last month proved that 
there had been no ground for 
anxiety because of delay at West- 
minster in ratifying the Washington treaties. 
There had never been the slightest evidence 
of any disposition in Great Britain to reject 
or to modify a series of agreements that 
could not have been worked out, but for 
hearty and constructive aid on the part of 
Lord Balfour and his associates. If Mr. 
Lloyd George was not highly successful in 
the Genoa Conference, and if his delegates 
at The Hague have utterly failed to bring 
Russia into treaty relations with western 
European powers, there does not seem to be 
any less of personal prestige accruing to the 
British Premier in his own country. ‘Some- 
times there are indirect benefits that result 
from conferences, even where the major ob- 
jects fail. Thus the proposals to extend im- 
mense loans to Russia to be handled by the 
present Soviet leaders, in consideration for 
any promises whatsoever that those leaders 
might make, could not possibly succeed. Yet 
perhaps it was worth while to have held The 
Hague conference in order to make the situ- 
ation clear to those who had tailed to grasp 
it. Meanwhile, England bravely struggles 
to overcome her business difficulties, and it 
was most gratifying to have the figures of 
her foreign trade for June, which show 
clearly that the tide is turning and that better 
days are at hand. 


Lloyd 
George's 
Policies 


England's british exports for June, 1514, 
Trade _ the month preceding the outbreak 
improvement of the war, were valued at 
£48,000,000. The corresponding figure for 
June of this summer is £60,000,000. Allow- 
ance must, of course, be made for the fact 
that the pound sterling is not now at its for- 
mer parity with gold. However, it is stead- 
ily approaching normal, and last month it 
was worth in American gold about $4.44, as 
against a normal parity of about $4.85. 
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British imports for June, 1914, were valued 
at £58,000,000, while those for June of the 
present year are valued at £84,000,000. This 
does not mean that England is going into debt 
for things that she has to buy abroad. The 
excess of her imports over exports means 
principally that her shipping and her invest- 
ments in foreign countries are giving her an 
income which reaches her in the form of 
commodities. A part of the aggregate figure, 
of course, is due to her large purchases of 
cotton, wool, and other raw materials with 
which to keep her factories busy in order to 
produce exportable goods for her foreign 
trade. Sensible Americans who know the 
pluck of Great Britain during the war, and 
are aware of the marvelous manner in which 
British industry rose to the service of the 
country, are delighted to see a lessening of 
unemployment and a revival of prosperity in 
England and Scotland. It is to be noted 
that last month the British Treasury paid 
the United States $12,000,000 in final settle- 
ment of outstanding accounts on both sides 
relating to the use of ships during and after 
the war. Furthermore, it is well known that 
the British Treasury is preparing to pay in- 
terest upon the war indebtedness to the 
United States, and is ready to consider some 
practicable plan of funding the principal of 
the debt. Those Englishmen who know the 
United States best are the ones who are most 
firmly convinced that the admiration and re- 
spect of Americans for British solvency, and 
for British fidelity in keeping agreements and 
meeting obligations, are assets well worth 
preserving. 


The Irish situation makes fresh 
ish, chapters of news almost every 
day, and we might devote much 

space in these pages to a detailed recounting 
of things that have happened during the past 
tew weeks. But all readers who are espe- 
cially interested find it easy to follow the 
news from Ireland in the daily and weekly 
press, for the facts are not hidden or obscure. 
It was generally hoped in this country that 
the liberal treaty with England providing 
for the Irish Free State would be accepted, 
and that peace, good-will, and prosperity 
would follow. Unfortunately, Ireland had 
been too profoundly dedicated to revolution- 
ary aims and ideals to settle down readily 
upon terms involving a logical compromise, 
however practically advantageous. It was 
fated that those who had labored for the 
“Trish. Republic” should quarrel about the 
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“Trish Free State.” The expression at the 
polls in the middle of June was very strongly 
in favor of Messrs. Griffith and Collins, and 
of the treaty with Great Britain. But Mr. 
de Valera and his faction chose to invoke 
civil war. They barricaded themselves in 
public and private buildings in Dublin, but 
were routed. ‘They resisted elsewhere, but 
it seemed likely that they must give up 
the fight before the end of July. The voting 
of June 15 carried with it the adoption of 
the Constitution for the Free State that had 
been previously drafted and that had been 
approved by the British Government, whose 
particular representative in Irish matters is 
Mr. Winston Churchill. The Irish Gov- 
ernment will follow in a general way the 
Canadian model. But constitutions must 
await the laying down of arms; and we shall 
revert to the topic of the Irish Free State 
and its governmental arrangements when Ire- 
land is pacified and the normal order of 
things claims our attention. 


‘i Before proceeding to some ac- 
Unrest count of the American railroad 
oftabor ‘strike and the coal situation, it 

may be said in a sentence or two that Presi- 
dent Harding has been facing conditions 
with broad-mindedness, and with a fine sense 
of national dignity and of human sympathy. 
He has shown poise, patience, and courtesy, 
without any sign of weakness or any disposi- 
tion to shirk responsibility. However wise 
or however foolish, at times, the attitudes 
and decisions of labor leaders may be, it must 
always be true that there is a relationship 
between men who give employment and men 
who work for wages that cannot be wholly 
subjected to arbitrary control of outsiders, 
whether they are presidents of international 
unions, ofhcers of the American Federation 
of Labor, representatives of the Government, 
or spokesmen for Big Business and invested 
capital, Intelligent workmen who have fam- 
ilies to support, and who wish steady employ- 
ment, and who find their jobs worth keeping, 
will do well to meet their employers halfway 
without too much outside meddling. As for 
the employers, they are not deserving of 
much sympathy if they are not learning to 
treat all of the people in their shops or fac- 
tories as fellow-workers, in a spirit of friend- 
ship, and with an unceasing desire for their 
welfare. There are many lessons of experi- 
ence that are now available for employers on 
the one hand and for wage-earners on the 
other. Where conditions are as lawless and 
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as desperate as we have recently found them 
to be in certain coal-mining districts, the 
essential remedies must be sought in some- 
thing better and more human than the yield- 
ing by one side or by the other to demands 
made in a spirit of hostility, with violence 
and crime lurking in the background. 


Once again the stock market has 
shown itself a sure harbinger of 
the major changes in trade activ- 
ity. The prices of securities began to rise in 
August, 1921, and continued upward with 
scarcely any lapses worth noting for about 
eight months. Now, in midsummer of 1922, 
are being realized the improved condi- 
tions which the Wall Street barometer be- 
gan to indicate nearly a year ago. The steel 
and iron industry is operating at something 
like 75 per cent. of capacity, which means 
practically 100 per cent. so far as labor ca- 
pacity is concerned. Copper mines have 
reopened. The automobile factories are pro- 
ducing at a rate that seems all but incon- 
ceivable from the viewpoint of only a few 
months ago. The Ford plant is turning out 
cars at a rate greater than ever before. In 
May, no less than 144,500 cars were com- 
pleted, while June brought this astonishing 
factory to the point of producing at the rate 
of nearly 2,000,000 cars a year. The build- 
ers of moderate-priced cars, such as the 
Studebaker, have enlarged their production 
schedules beyond any previously known. 
Manufacturers of the highest priced cars 
have had hard sledding, but at least one of 
them, with the development of a particularly 
economical and handsome vehicle, has ac- 
tually been able to plan for twice as many 
cars in 1922 as last year they had hoped to 
produce. 


The Return 
0 


t 
“@ood Times”’ 


The railroads have shown in the 
late spring and early summer en- 
couraging progress toward profit- 
able operation. In May their net income 
was at the rate of +.36 per cent. annually on 
their invested capital, which is about as close 
as they have come to the theoretically de- 
sirable 5.75 per cent. aimed at under the 
Transportation Act. They would be doing 
even better, of course, but for the reduced 
movements of coal during the strike period. 
Still further easing of the credit strain has 
shown itself in the reduction by the Federai 
Reserve Bank in New York of its rate on re- 
discounts from 4.5 per cent. to 4 per cent. 
This is the sixth reduction that has come 


Even the 
Railroads 
Looking Up 
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gs 
since the period of liquidation set in, the 
maximum rate having been 7 per cent. in the 
spring of 1921. The banks of the country 
have written off losses, sometimes huge ones, 


-incurred in the troublous period now behind 


us and are now in good shape, with plenty of 
money to lend for any legitimate banking 
purposes. Commodity prices have, on the 
average, ceased to fall, with advances in 
many important groups, which tend to cor- 
rect the maladjustment, the most serious bar 
to the resumption of business on a profitable 
scale. 


The favorable outlook includes 
good crops for the current year. 
While the wheat fields suffered 
substantial deterioration in the month of 
June, due to high winds, hail and plant dis- 
eases, the prospect now is for a total yield of 
817,000,000 bushels, which is near the five- 
year average; there is a very small carry-over 
and Europe’s demand is increasing. The 
indicated yield of corn, too, is somewhat 
above the average, though not so large as last 
year. A fairly successful crop of oats is 
nearing harvest and extraordinary large 
yields of potatoes and tobacco are now cer- 
tain; the prospects for hay and apples were 
never better. Swine are substantially more 
numerous than last year, insuring full use for 
the most valuable of all the crops—corn. 


Good 
Crops 
Also 


There was a 10 per cent. in- 
crease in cotton acreage planted 
this year, as against 1921, and 
the yield estimated on June 25 by the De- 
partment of Agriculture was 11,000,000 
bales, very much more than 10 per cent. in 
excess of last year’s unusually small produc- 
tion of 8,000,000 bales. The cotton plant 
this year has been very late indeed, but more 
recently favorable weather has promised to 
make up for the poor start. The yield per 
acre is estimated this year at 151.9 pounds, 
compared with 124.5 pounds in 1921. It 
looks as if the cotton planters would get a 
good price for their product and, indeed, the 
quotations have already moved up to about 
22 cents—which compares well, among the 
farm products, with pre-war prices around 
11 cents. Recent statements from the Agri- 
cultural Department have shown some 
anxiety as to the ability of our cotton planta- 
tions to satisfy the world demand. ‘The use 
of cotton in textile manufactures has been 
growing much faster than the use of wool. 
In the 100 years ending with 1920 the con- 


Not 
Enough 
Cotton? 
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sumption of cotton increased seventeen times, 
while wool increased only five times. This 
growing demand for cotton has been supplied 
chiefly from the United States. One hun- 
dred years ago we produced only 20 per cent. 
of the world’s supply, while in 1920 we ac- 
counted for 61.68 per cent. The results of 
our phenomenally small crop of 1921 are 
felt all the stronger with the coming back 
of European demands. ‘The large surplus 


which existed at the beginning of this season 
is rapidly disappearing, while the world’s 
consumption approaches the pre-war level. 


— Thus, nearly all current signs 

Coal point to a real recovery in trade 

Strixe and industry and to at least 
moderate prosperity during the next year. 
Aside from the uncertainties in Europe, the 
two chief causes for anxiety are the strikes 
in the coal fields and on the railroads. After 
three months and a half of the coal strike— 
with a total shut-down in the anthracite 
fields and a current production of bituminous 
coal of less than 60 per cent. of normal—the 
public and the Administration began in July 
to show active concern. So far as soft coal 
is concerned, there was no imminent trouble 
of a serious nature. In spite of the sub- 
normal production, current requirements 
were being filled; and, indeed, many of the 
non-union fields could have increased their 
output if there had been buyers for more 
coal. But in the case of anthracite it was 
clear by July that even if the miners got to 
work in short order they would have to pro- 
duce coal at a rate never before attained to 
prevent much inconvenience next winter. 


; When it became apparent that 

The President . 
Takesa there was but little hope of the 
Hand _ operators and the miners coming 
to an agreement, and that the situation 
would soon be serious, President Harding 
took a hand, laying before the operators and 
miners of both the anthracite and bituminous 
coal fields a proposal for settling the strike 
that has been dragging along since April 1. 
The President’s plan proposed: (1) imme- 
diate resumption of work at the wage scales 
obtaining when the strike was called; (2) 
the fixing of permanent wage levels by a 
Wage commission, three members to be 
named by the operators, three by the miners, 
and five by the President; and (3) a federal 
investigation of the coal industry with a view 
to a thoroughgoing reorganization. The 
commission, under this plan, was to endeavor 


to establish a temporary wage scale by Au- 
gust 10 next, this scale to be effective until 
March 1, 1923. It is to be noted that this 
proposal to treat the wage problem as a 
whole favored the striking miners’ conten- 
tions in so far as they- had been standing out 
for national agreements against the operators’ 
refusal to make other than regional contracts. 


But for the unsettlement of 
labor in the mines and textile 
mills and on the railroads, unem- 
ployment in the United States would in the 
middle of July have practically disappeared. 
In the buiiding trades particularly, and the 
harvest fields, there was actually some short- 
age of labor. The great strikes then in 
progress had a million and a quarter men in 
a state of idleness. The Wall Street Journal 
estimated the resulting loss at $15,000,000 a 
day. Of the million and a quarter strikers, 
nearly 400,000 were railroad employees who 
on July 1 had left their work in the shops in 
protest against the reduction of wages or- 
dered by the Railway Labor Board. This 
was one of three recent decisions by the 
board covering, on May 25, the wages of 
maintenance-of-way employees; on June 5, 
the shopcrafts, and on June 10, clerks, sig- 
nalmen, station labor, and firemen. The 
trainmen proper, the four major Brother- 
hoods, had not been disturbed. The wage 
reductions averaged about 10 per cent. 


e 
Railroad 
Strike 


a Strike votes had been taken in 

Only Goes all the unions affected by the 

On Strike wage cuts, and it is understood 
that in every case the men empowered their 
leaders to declare a strike if it were deemed 
advisable. When it came to the point of 
action, however, only the men of the shop- 
crafts laid down their tools, the other unions 
agreeing to keep at work pending further 
negotiations to obtain redress of their 
grievances. President B. M. Jewell of the 
Railway Employees’ Department of the 
American Federation of Labor made an in- 
temperate attack on the Labor Board, ac- 
cusing it of being an “arm of the organized 
financial and employing interest which is en- 
gaged in a nation-wide campaign to reduce 
wages below the level of decent living.” 


ei About 90 per cent. of the shop- 
Government’s men actually went on strike; in 
Firm Front the main, the trains continued to 
run, though there was some curtailment of 
trafic with disorders and sabotage here and 
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there. Attorney-General Daugherty, after 
consultation with the President, let it be 


known that trains carrying United States 


mails must run_ without interference. 
Preparations were made to use United States 
marshals and, if necessary, federal troops to 
attain this end. It was quite inconceivable 
that the convenience, property, and safety of 
a hundred million people should be endan- 
gered through the failure of the nation’s 
transportation system to function because of 
dissatisfaction on the part of a relatively 
small number of employees forming only a 
small fraction of even their own particular 
industrial group. Even in a wage dispute 
showing a much clearer grievance than that 
claimed by the striking shopmen this major 
social consideration of the entire public’s 
need would have amply justified the Ad- 
ministration’s firm attitude and its insistence 
that train service should continue unham- 
pered. But in the July strike there was the 
further justification of a strong stand by the 
Administration in that the dispute of the 
striking shopmen was not with private em- 
ployers but with the governmental body, the 
Railway Labor Board, which was the one 
agency created by Congress to decide these 
questions. If conditions had been reversed, 
with the Labor Board increasing wages in- 
stead of reducing them, it is obvious that the 
railway executives would not have been 


allowed to consider for one moment the ex- 
pedient of locking out employees and stop- 
ping traffic. 


‘ On July 11 President Harding 
President's issued a proclamation “‘directing 
Proclamation 41) persons to refrain from all in- 

terference with the lawful efforts to main- 
tain interstate transportation and the carrying 
of the United States mails.” The Presi- 
dent pointed to the paramount interest of the 
public and to the obligation to maintain law 
and protect the right to work of the em- 
ployees willing to continue at their posts 
after the Labor Board’s decision, and “who 
have the same indisputable right to work that 
others have to decline to work.” The proc- 
lamation mentioned the second decision of 
the Labor Board, favoring the unions in their 
fight against letting out shop work by con- 
tract, and declared that certain railway man- 
agers had been ignoring this decision. At- 
tempts were made to twist the implication 
of the President’s words into a denial of the 
right of the dissatisfied men to strike, and 
to suggest compulsion on them to return to 
work. ‘The proclamation was, however, as 
clear and succinct as any such document 
could be in warning both railway managers 
and strikers that they must obey the law. 


The Railway Labor Board is 
composed of nine members: three 
representing the railroad em- 
ployees, three the railroad managers, and 
three the public. In the recent wage de- 
cisions which led to the strike, the action 
taken was a result of the unanimous judg- 
ment of the six members representing the 
public and the railroads. The employees’ 
representatives made very emphatic dissent. 
A careful reading of the majority decision 
and of subsequent communications from Mr. 
Hooper, chairman of the Labor Board, leaves 
an unprejudiced mind with a strong impres- 
sion that the wage reductions were made 
after careful and fair consideration of the 
human factors involved as well as of the 
economic situation confronting the railroads. 
Much has been said on the labor side of the 
controversy of the meagreness of the mini- 
mum wage fixed for common labor—23 
cents an hour. In the first place, however, 
it was not these common laborers who went 
on strike, but the very much higher paid 
mechanics in the shops. In the second place, 
Mr. Hooper explains that this minimum 
wage affects only four out of every thou- 
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sand railway employees, and that all of the 
men receiving it are in isolated sections of 
the South where the cost of subsistence is 
tar below the average. The board seems to 
make good its statement that even with the 
recent rate reductions, railway employees are 
better off than people in other industries and 
that their earnings at the reduced figures 
will go farther in purchasing power under 
the present cost of living than the wages 
obtaining in 1914 would go. The figures set 
by the labor representatives as the lowest de- 
cency should allow would, according to Mr. 
George E. Roberts, if accorded each family 
in the United States, require a 50 per cent. 
greater income than the country actually 
earns. 

The most important interest in 
this wage dispute is in the last 
analysis the public’s, not the 
railroad stockholders’. To decide, in view 
of all the present circumstances, on the just 
and wise compensation of railway em- 
ployees is a necessary step in the effort to get 
the nation’s transportation systems where 
they will have a chance to give adequate 
service. The matter is more serious and 
more imminent than is generally recognized ; 
and no class of citizens has more at stake 
than labor itself. The plain facts are that 
our railroad fant has not been kept up and 
is in no condition to meet the demands of a 
period of industrial activity such as we are 
hoping for. ‘The waste and loss that will 
come if the roads are not prepared to give 
adequate service dwarf any present con- 
siderations of rates or minimum wage earn- 
ings. In the last decade only a few hundred 
miles of new track have been laid each year, 
as against as many thousands in earlier years. 
Three times the normal number of freight 
cars are in bad order, with locomotives al- 
most as bad. If the revival of prosperity 
should continue and if the business offered 
the roads should come to be 25 per cent., 
or even 10 per cent., more than they can 
handle, the new prosperity will quickly dis- 
appear in resulting congestion and delays. 


The Publie’s 
Interest 
in Railroads 


Railway executives are keener 
to appreciate this danger than 
any others and to remedy it by 
spending, now, the money required to pre- 
pare for the future demands on their facili- 
ties. This brings the problem down to one 
of money and no one has suggested how this 
can be obtained, under private ownership of 
railways, otherwise than by making invest- 
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ments in railway securities fairly safe and at- 
tractive. ‘This end would soon be attained 
if the private investor believed the roads 
were going to be allowed to earn a reason- 
able profit on money invested in them. He 
would be satisfied with a much smaller rate 
of earnings than he looks for from automo- 
bile factories or sugar companies or oil con- 
cerns. But with the roads only recently 
being forced to borrow money for pressing 
needs at an interest cost of 7 per cent. or 
more, while their average consolidated earn- 
ings have in no recent years reached 5 per 
cent. on the total invested capital, there is no 
mystery in the investor’s preferring to put his 
money in the “industrials.” The latter he 
admits are hazardous, but at least he has a 
chance with them. Borrowing money at 7 
per cent. to earn from nothing up to 5 per 
cent. presents no elements of chance what- 
ever as to the outcome. Until the railroads 
are able to attract investors to their stock 
issues, so that new equipment, extensions and 
improvements can be financed without fur- 
ther enlargement of the bond factor in their 
financial structures, we shall remain on the 
edge of industrial chaos. 











PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 

June 16—The House receives a favorable re- 
port on the Administration Ship Subsidy bill 
_ without amendments affecting the sale of liquor 
beyond the three-mile limit (United States vessels 
now sell liquor in order to compete with foreign 
ships for passenger traffic). 

June 17.—House and Senate conferees fix upon 
an army strength of 125,000 men as a compromise 
between the present enlistment of 150,000, the 
House limit of 115,000, and the Senate proposal 
of 133,000. ‘ 

June 19.—The Senate passes the annual Naval 
Appropriation bill carrying $295,450,000 and pro- 
viding for 86,000 enlisted men (the present 
strength is 115,000); the Senate appropriation is 
$44,000,000 over the House figure. 

June 20.—The House passes, 206 to 9, a meas- 
ure providing independent citizenship for women 
who marry aliens. 

June 23.—Senate and House conferees on the 
Naval bill agree to Senate appropriation of 
$3,000,000 for civilian naval reserve. 

June 23.—The House passes the Fourth De- 
ficiency bill, appropriating $40,000,000, of which 
$28,000,000 is to reimburse over-payments of in- 


come taxes; the total of the four deficiency bills ° 


is $293,000,600. 

June 26.—The Senate committee investigating 
American occupation of Haiti and Santo Domingo 
reports unanimously a recommendation for in- 
definite continuance thereof in Haiti with a re- 
duced force of marines; announcement of policy 
in Santo Domingo is deferred pending negotia- 
tions by the State Department with that country. 

In the Senate the Port of New York Authority 
bill is passed and goes to the President for sig- 
nature. 

June 27.—The Senate accepts the House pro- 
vision in the Army bill of $7,500,000 for work 
on the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals. 

The Senate adopts the conference report on 
the annual Naval Appropriation bill, which goes 
to the President, carrying $289,000,000 and pro- 
viding for 86,000 enlisted men. 


June 30.—The Senate’ passes the House navy 
scrapping bill carrying out provisions of the 
treaty signed at Washington; two projected battle 
cruisers are .o be converted into airplane carriers, 
while seven battleships and six battle cruisers will 
be dispensed with. 

The House adjourns until August 15, having 
accepted all conference reports on the annual ap- 
propriation bills. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee reports favor- 
ably the Dyer Anti-Lynching bill, permitting fed- 
eral prosecution of lynchers when States fail 
to act. 


July 1.—In the. Senate, a 30-cent tariff is 
adopted on wheat imports, the highest rate ever 
approved. 
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July 3—A Senate committee under Mr. La 
Follette (Rep., Wis.) begins an investigation of 
the petroleum industry. 

July 7.—In the Senate, a resolution to limit 
debate on the Tariff bill is defeated, lacking nine 
of the necessary two-thirds majority in a vote of 
45 to 35; it is remarked that 700 out of 2087 
amendments proposed by the Finance Committee 
have been acted upon since April 20. 

July 12.—In the Senate, Mr. Smoot (Rep., 
Utah)—expected to succeed McCumber as chair- 
man of the Finance Committee—offers a series of 
amendments to the cotton schedule of the Tariff 
bill which would lower the high rates agreed 
upon by the committee. 

July 13—The Senate defeats ten increases in 
the cotton schedule, fourteen Republicans refusing 
to follow the majority leaders. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 16—The Railroad Labor Board orders 
a reduction in the pay of railway clerks and sta- 
tion employees, affecting 325,000 workers and 
amounting to $26,500,000 a year; the total re- 
duction in wages, brought about by three recent 
decisions of the Board, amounts to $134,988,919 
and affects 1,250,000 shopworkers, maintenance- 
of-way men, station help, and clerks. 

June 18—In the Maine primary, Senator 
Frederick Hale (Rep.) is renominated and ex- 
Governor Oakley C. Curtis is chosen by the 
Democrats; for Governor the nominees are Wil- 
liam R. Pattongall (Dem.) and Percival P. 
Baxter (Rep.), renominated. 

June 19.—J. Morton Howell, of Ohio, is named 
as the first American Minister to Egypt (now 
consul general). 

In the Minnesota primary, Senator Frank B. 
Kellogg is renominated by Republicans, while the 
Democrats choose Mrs. Anna Dickie Olesen, the 
first woman to be nominated for United States 
Senator by a regular party; the Farmer-Labor 
candidate is Henry Shipsted. 

June 22.—Judge Charles Sumner Lobingier is 
ordered reinstated in the United States Court at 
Shanghai in a presidential mandate dismissing 
charges against him; Judge Lobingier was ap- 
pointed in 1914 by President Wilson. 

Brig.-Gen. H. M. Lord is named to succeed 
Charles G. Dawes as Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Dawes retiring on June 30, after a year’s 
service. 

June 24.—Governor Len Small of Illinois is 
acquitted of conspiracy to defraud the State of 
public funds while State Treasurer, after a trial 
lasting nine weeks. 

June 28.—Representative William R. Wood, of 
Indiana, is elected chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Committee, succeeding Representa- 
tive Simeon D. Fess, of Ohio, who will be a can- 
didate for the Senate. 

Wisconsin Democrats in convention nominate 
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Mrs. Ben C. Hooper, of Oshkosh, for United 
States Senator. 

In North Dakota, Senator Porter J. McCumber 
is defeated for renomination in the Republican 
primaries by ex-Governor Lynn J. Frazier, styled 
a radical, 


June 30.—The Treasury announces a_ reduc- 
tion of $3,600,000,000 in the gross national debt 
since August 31, 1919, to $22,950,000,000. 

July 1.—President Harding orders the Alien 
Property Custodian to procure the return of all 
German dye and drug patents, and the proceeds 
therefrom, from the Chemical Foundation of 
New York. 

The President signs a bill permitting joint de- 
velopment of New York Harbor by New York 
and New Jersey under a comprehensive plan. 

July 3.—A hospital site at Beacon, N. Y., is 
purchased by the Government for the care of dis- 
abled veterans, at a cost of $100,000 for 228 
acres; the hospital will cost a million dollars. 

The Department of Agriculture forecasts a 
cotton crop of 11,065,000 bales; 7,953,641 bales 
were produced last year; a 10 per cent. increase 
in acreage is noted over last year, with 34,852,000 
acres, 

July 4—The President spends Independence 
Day in Marion, Ohio, at the town’s centennial 
celebration. 

July 8—The Illinois State militia is ordered 
out to protect shopworkers taking the place of 
strikers on railroads; other States prepare to act. 

July 10.—President Harding proposes to dead- 
locked coal mine strike conferees arbitration by a 
commission of three members from each side of 
the dispute and five representatives of the pub- 
lic; wages are to remain at the old scale until 
March 1, 1923, unless a temporary scale is agreed 
on before August 10. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 15.—The draft of the Irish Free State 
Constitution is published; it follows the lines of 
the Canadian document. 

A new Cabinet is formed in Cuba, with Carlos 
Manuel de Cespedes as Secretary of State and 
Aurelio Portuondo as Secretary of the Treasury; 
the Cabinet of President Zayas had resigned June 
10, and Maj.-Gen. Enoch H. Crowder had been 
negotiating for solution of political difficulties. 

June 16.—Elections are held in the South of 
Ireland for members of the Free State Parlia- 
ment, resulting in popular support of the new 
treaty and constitution; the pro-treaty party holds 
58 seats, the anti-treaty group 36; Labor 17, and 
the independents 17; the total membership is 128. 

Canton is captured by General Chen Chiung- 
ming, who announces that the South China Gov- 
ernment of Dr. Sun Yat-sen (his former chief) 
is terminated and unified under the Peking Par- 
liament of 1917; Dr. Sun is in flight. 

June 20.—The Prince of Wales returns to Lon- 
don from a tour of India and a visit to Japan. 

The British House of Lords passes second 
teading of the Treaties of Washington act mak- 
ing effective the limitation of naval armament 
and ratifying the treaty protecting neutrals at 
sea and governing use of poison gas. 

In China, a Washington Conference Commis- 
sion is created, with Dr. Hawkling L. Yen as 
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Secretary General, to put into effect the Nine 
Power Treaty affecting China. 

The British House of Lords defeats the Gov- 
ernment, voting 60 to 29 in criticism of the 
Palestine mandate. 

June 22.—Field Marshal Sir Henry Hughes 
Wilson, M.P., organizer of Ulster defenses, is 
shot down in front of his home; Sir Henry was 
recently Chief of the British Imperial Staff. 

June 24.—Dr. Walter Rathenau, German For- 
eign Minister, noted financier, and advocate of 
treaty fulfilment, is assassinated by unknown 
reactionaries at Berlin; his death is thought to 
be the signal for a Monarchist revolution, and 
the Government takes swift repressive measures. 

June 26——The House of Commons votes con- 
fidence in the Government’s Irish policy and ex- 
onerates Home Secretary Shortt from blame for 
the assassination of Sir Henry Wilson; Winston 
Churchill (Colonial Secretary) announces that 
the Provisional Government of Ireland, having 
now ample public support, must suppress the Re- 
publican rebels in the army; Ulster will be 
protected to the limit from coercion of southern 
hot-heads. 

June 28.—Free State troops attack [rish Re- 
publican forces barricaded in the Four Courts 
building in Dublin; Lieut.-Gen. O’Connell, Free 
State Assistant Chief of Staff, had been captured 
by the Republican rebels under Rory O’Connor. 

June 29.—The French Chamber passes the Re- 
cruiting bill, reducing compulsory military service 
to eighteen months instead of two years; the vote 
is 400 to 202. 

A new Polish Cabinet takes office under Arthur 
Sliwinski, succeeding Premier Ponikowski; 
Gabriel Narutowicz is Foreign Minister. 

July 1—In Cuba, President Zayas ends the 
collection’ of $10,000,000 a year through viola- 
tions of the lottery law, a reform recommended 
by General Crowder. 

July 2.—Mexican congressional elections are 
held, and the Government retains a strong ma- 
jority in both Senate and Chamber. 

July 3.—Maximilian Harden, the German 
anti-Kaiser publicist, is beaten and stabbed near 
his home by agents of the Monarchists; he will 
recover. 

July 4—At Berlin, 100,600 Republicans pa- 
rade in a demonstration against Monarchists 
and Reactionaries; the printers in Berlin are 
cn strike and the currency situation is badly 
disorganized, marks falling rapidly in value. 

The House of Commons sustains the Govern- 
ment on the Palestine mandate, voting 292 to 


58 


July 5.—Dublin is cleared of armed groups 
of Irish Republicans and Charles Burgess is 
captured by Free State troops, mortally 
wounded. 

The Japanese Cabinet announces, in fulfilment 
of Premier Kato’s pledge, a 20 per cent. reduc- 
tion of army enlistments to 217,000 men at an 
annual saving of $13,000,000. 

July 6—The Petrograd Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal of Soviet Russia sentences to death eleven 
persons, some high church officials, for inter- 
fering with pillaging of the churches. 

The Japanese Prince Regent completes rati- 
fication of all Washington Conference treaties, 
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July 7—The Government troops of Paraguay 
attack headquarters of rebel forces and capture 
Villarica. 

The House of Commons passes the Washing- 
ton Treaties bill through second reading. 

A revolution in Brazil, begun on July 5 by 
mutiny of the Copacabana fortress at Rio Ja- 
neiro, is quelled by President Pessoa’s quick 
action and the declaration of martial law by 
Congress. 

July 8—The French Chamber of Deputies 
adjourns until October for the summer vacation. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


June 15—At The Hague, as arranged at 
Genoa, Allied delegations meet to discuss the 
economic situation in Europe, particularly as re- 
lating to Russia. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice 
opens formally at The Hague; no cases of great 
importance are presented. 

June 16.—An agreement is reached on $500,- 
000,000 Mexican foreign indebtedness, bond- 
holders being advised to concede some rights; 
interest payments will start January 2, 1922, and 
back interest of $200,000,000 will be amortized 
for discharge January 1, 1928. 

June 19.—At The Hague, a general commission 
is named, with members from all the twenty-five 
nations at the conference; three sub-commissions 
will deal with Russian debts, credits, and for- 
eign-owned private property. 

June 20.—Boris Bakhmeteff retires as Russian 
Ambassador at Washington, after five years’ ser- 
vice; during most of the period there were no 
diplomatic relations between the two countries. 


June 23.—Secretary of State Hughes submits 
a plan of arbitration for the Tacna-Arica dis- 
pute between Chile and Peru. 

Japan completes ratification of the Yap treaty 
with the United States, settling the mandate 
problem between the two countries. 

June 24.—The Japanese Diplomatic Advisory 
Council sets October 30 as the date for final and 
complete evacuation of the Maritime Province 
of Siberia. 

June 25.—A. Bruce Bielaski, chief of the secret 
service in the Department of Justice during the 
war, is reported captured by Mexicans in the 
Tampico oil field and held for $10,000 ransom. 

June 27.—Mexican bandits in the Tampico field 
seize forty persons for ransom; the federal Gov- 
ernment sends troops. 

June 28.—Bielaski escapes from his captors; 
Mexican papers claim the incident is a “frame- 
up” to bring about American intervention. 

June 29.—At Peking, negotiations are started 
between Japan and China for fulfilling the pro- 
visions of the Shantung treaty. 

New forms of Class B mandates—in Syria, 
Togoland, and the Kamerun—revised to meet 
American objections, are submitted to the State 
Department at Washington for approval. 

June 30.—The Allied countries represented in 
the Council of Ambassadors decide to recognize 
Lithuania; the United States is not a party to 
the decision. 

At the Hague conference, the Soviet Russian 
Government requests a loan of $1,600,000,000— 
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increased $600,000,000 since the Genoa confer- 
ence; $100,000,000 in gold is desired as a basis 
for new currency. 

July 3.—Soviet Russia invites Eastern European 
States to a conference for discussion ‘of armament 
reduction; the Soviet army had been reported 
mobilized on the western Russian border. 

The American reply to the League note on 
narcotic control finally arrives at Geneva through 
the Dutch Government; American annual reports 
will be submitted to The Netherlands; thorough 
sympathy is expressed with the movement. 

July 4—The German Reichstag ratifies the 
Treaty of Rapallo between Germany and Rus- 
sia; Germany is warned not to pay 400,000,000 
marks to Ukrainia under another treaty, as it 
would violate arrangements made with the Al- 
lied Reparations Commission. 

Secretary Denby of the Navy Department, to- 
gether with fellow members of Annapolis ’8?, 
visit Tokio and are splendidly received. 

July 5—The League of Nations committee ap- 
pointed to study disarmament receives a general 
defensive proposal, permitting reduction of land 
and air forces, from Lord Robert Cecil; it is 
forwarded to the League Council for the Sep- 
tember agenda. 

July 6.—Peru replies to the Washington sug- 
gestions of Secretary Hughes on Tacna-Arica set- 
tlement, but makes some reservations to the plan 
already accepted by Chile. 

July 7—The Mexican Embassy at Washington 
declares that recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Mexico hold that the much-discussed 
Article 27 of the Constitution—aimed to prevent 
foreign exploitation of oil lands—is not retroac- 
tive. 

A series of conferences between Mexican 
Finance Minister de la Huerta and American oil 
producers results in agreement on principles for 
future exploration and exploitation of petroleum 
in Mexico; the agreement will take effect upon 
ratification by President Obregon. 

July 8.—Chile accepts the proposal of Peru for 
settling the Tacna-Arica dispute through the good 
offices of the United States in case no plebiscite 
1s held and the two countries cannot agree. 

July 11.—The Reparations Commission reduces 
the 50,000,000 marks July instalment payable by 
Germany to 32,000,000 gold marks. 

Secretary of State Hughes announces a plan for 
withdrawal of American forces from Santo Do- 
mingo after a provisional government has been 
installed; United States troops will be concen- 
trated as a reserve force to aid native police 
until a Constitutional Government is installed, 
and then entirely withdrawn. 

July 12.—Premier W. L. Mackenzie King, of 
Canada, and Minister of Defense G. P. Graham 
call upon Secretary Hughes at Washington, and 
propose to extend the Rush-Bagot agreement of 
1807 by a permanent treaty for low armaments 
and border peace. 

Germany requests the Reparations Commission 
to grant a moratorium on indemnity payments for 
a period of three years; since March, the cost to 
Germany has risen from 51,000,000,000 paper 
marks to 80,000,000,000. 

July 13—Great Britain pays the United States 
Shipping Board $12,000,000 to settle claims for 
use of American ships during and after the war. 
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The Reparations Commission refuses to cancel 
the German payment of 32,000,000 gold marks 
due July 15; the moratorium request is not acted 
upon. 

July 14.—At The Hague it is decided to have 
no further joint meetings with the Russians un- 
less the Soviet representatives wish to submit 
new proposals. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


June 15.—A beach colony of more than 400 
bungalows at Arverne, N. Y., is devastated by 
fire, 10,000 persons are homeless, with a property 
loss of $2,500,000. 

June 17.—The two Portuguese aviators, Cap- 
tains Sacadura and Continho, finally reach Rio 
de Janeiro by airplane from Lisbon, having used 
three hydroplanes in a succession of mishaps (they 
started March 30). 

At Indianapolis, the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion elects the Rev. Dr. Frederick E. Taylor of 
that city as President; the Fundamentalists (Con- 
servatives) withdraw an opposition ticket. 

June 21.—John D. Rockefeller, Jr., contributes 
$1,000,000 to the American Museum of Natural 
History; George F. Baker donates $250,000. 

At Herrin, IIl., nearly thirty mine workers are 


killed and a score wounded by strikers who ruin’ 


the strip mine of the Southern IIlinois Coal Com- 
pany; the strikers ambushed their victims, who 
they claim were strikebreakers from a Chicago 
detective agency. 

June 22.—President Lowell of Harvard ap- 
points a faculty committee of thirteen to con- 
sider more effective sifting of candidates for 
admission; three of the committee are Jews, 
though reports had claimed that the proposed 
sifting would aim to exclude Hebrews. 

June 23.—Samuel Gompers is reélected presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor for his 
forty-first term. 

June 30.—The National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters announces that 12,500 
persons were killed and 300,000 injured in auto- 
mobile accidents during 1921. 

July 1—Railway shopworkers go on _ strike 
throughout the country, refusing to accept a 
7-cent reduction in hourly wage, ordered by the 
Railway Labor Board. 

July 4.—Railway maintenance-of-way em- 
ployees (400,000 men) remain at work through a 
decision of their officers not to strike until every 
resource has been exhausted that affords hope of 
peaceful adjustment. 

July 7—The immigration quota from Greece 
‘s announced as full, though.a new year began 
July 1. 

Postal revenues of fifty largest Eastern cities 
increase 12.24 per cent. over June, 1921. 

The National Education Association approves 
at its annual meeting the federal Towner-Sterling 
bill for more adequate support of schools; Wil- 
liam B. Owen, head of Chicago Normal School, 
is elected president. 

July 11—President Harding issues a procla- 
mation forbidding interference with United 
States mails or interstate transportation by rail- 
roads to protect the public in the railroad strike; 
trains are removed from many schedules. 

July 12.—Anthracite coal-mine operators accept 
the President’s arbitration proposal. 


July 13.—The railroad strike assumes more vio- 
lent phases, and President Harding orders the use 
of troops where needed to protect mails. 


July 14.—Railroad stationary engineers num- 
bering 8000 are ordered out by their union lead- 
ers, the strike to take effect in three days. 


OBITUARY 


June 14.—Horace E. Hooper, publisher of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 62. « « dee J. Frey, 
vice-chairman of the Government’s Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, 44. . W. Aldridge, promi- 
nent in New York State Republican politics, 65. 


June 15——George Gray Ward, general man- 
ager of the Commercial Cable Company, dean of 
the submarine cable profession, 77. 


June 19.—Frederic Courtland Penfield, former 
Ambassador to Austria-Hungary, 67. . . . Rev. 
Dr. James Buchanan Nies, American educationist 
in the Near East, 66. 

June 21.—Take Jonescu, former premier of 
Rumania, noted statesman and writer. 


June 22.—Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, 
recently Chief of the General Staff of the British 
Army, 58. 

June 23.—Wu Ting-fang, formerly Chinese 
Minister at Washington, Foreign Minister in the 
South China Government, 81. John W. 
Yerkes, former Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
(1900-1907), 68. 

June 24.—William Rockefeller, a founder of 
the Standard Oil Company, 81. ... . Walter 
Rathenau, German Foreign Minister, 54. 

June 25—Cardinal Valfre di Bonzo, 69. 


June 26.—Prince Albert of Monaco, noted 
oceanographer, 73. 


June 27.—Edwin U. Judd of Anacortes, Wash., 
one of the founders of the Republican party at 
Ripon, Wis., in 1854, 96. 

June 28.—Rear Admiral George W. Kline, 
U.S.N., retired, 58. 


July 3.—Prof. Frederic Percival Tuthill, chem- 
ist and pharmacist, 54. Thomas Louis 
Comparette, curator of the museum in the United 
States mint, numismatist, 54. 

July 6.—Moses Pierce Kinkaid, Representative 
in Congress from the Sixth Nebraska District, 68. 


July 7—Dr. Jacques Bertillon, noted French 
criminologist, inventor of the fingerprint system 
of identification, 70. 


July 8—Rev. Dr. Jesse F. Forbes, of New 
York, Presbyterian Church extensionist, 74. 


July 9.—Col. Benjamin Augustin Enloe, editor, 
chairman of Tennessee Railroad Commission, and 
Representative in Congress 1887-’95, 74. 


July 11.—Brig.-Gen. Adelbert R. Buffington, 
U.S.A., retired, who invented the disappearing 
coast-defense gun carriage, 84. Garret J. 
Garretson, former New York Supreme Court 
justice, 74. . . . Edward Ware Barrett, editor of 
the Birmingham (Ala.) Age Herald, 56. : 
Sir George Prothero, editor of the Quarterly 
Review (London), 74. 


July 13—Maj. George W. Steele, former Con- 
gressman from Eleventh Indiana District, one- 
time Governor of Oklahoma Territory, 83. . . 
Admiral John Moresby, British explorer of East 
Indian Islands, 92. 
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HIS FAVORITE POSE 


TRAINS MUST RUN From the Press (Cleveland, Ohio) 
From the World (New York) 
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HE DOESN’T CARE WHOSE BULL IT IS, IF THEY WILL 
ONLY COME AND GET IT “PUTTING OUT” THE FIRE 

From the Spokesman Review (Spokane, Wash.) From Forbes Magazine (New York City) 
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POWERFUL BUSY, BUT NOT GETTING ANYWHERE 
From the Times (Toledo, Ohio) 


[Even its most severe critics are ready to admit that 
Congress has been industrious during its fifteen months 
of existence; the only question in dispute is whether the 
record of accomplishment measures up to expectations] 











HOW CAN IT BE A HAPPY UNION? 
From the Journal-Courier (New Haven, Conn.) 
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THE BUSINESS RAVEN—From the News (Chicago, IIl,). 
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“I CAN’T HEAR HIS HEART BEAT ’ 
From the Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia, Pa.) 




















NAILING IT UP TO STAY 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, Ill.) 

TP resident Harding has sought to impress upon Con- 
gress the necessity for Government aid to American ship- 
ping, in the form of a subsidy. Billions of dollars’ worth 
of steel ships, built in the war emergency, are tied up in 
harbors, unable to compete with the shipping of other 
countries] 
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NON-INTERVENTION—-MORE OR LEss ! 
Suipr1nc Boss (of Boston, U. S. A.): “Step lively 
with that ‘ere shell, Cyrus. We sure can’t save Europe's 
souls, but at least we can sink their ships!’ 
From John Bull (London, England) 
[Recognized as anti-American in its general point of view] 
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HOW RUSSIA PREPARED FOR THE HAGUE CONFERENCE 
“T can put these small parcels in the valise, but I shall never be able to carry that large bundle.” 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


[The small parcels are labeled “concessions,” to England, Italy, Japan, etc.; and the big package, standing 
against the wall, is marked “recognition of debts’’] 
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lively “AND SO WE GO WITH LIVELY SONG, 
rope’s FROM RESTAURANT TO RESTAURANT.” : At 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) HOW CAN ONE CURE THE WOUNDS OF EUROPE IF 
e _[This cartoon, with sign-post changed to fit each occa- THE SWORD IS LEFT STICKING IN? 
view] sion, has been used several times by Kladderadatsch] From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 








ginning to fight again! 
From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 
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THE DECLARATION OF WAR 


FrencH INHABITANT: “Can’t we have 
our houses rebuilt, at last?” 
PRESIDENT: “Foolishness! We are be- 
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FRANCE AT THE HAGUE CONFERENCE 


“Do they expect that Justice will be satisfied with scraps 
of paper?”’ 

From Le Rire (Paris, France) 

[The French claim for reparations from Germany is shown 
as overbalancing all questions of Versailles treaty amendment, 
commerce, bankruptcy, etc., which are being heaped on the 
other side of the scales by the diplomats of Europe] 
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AFTER THE BANKERS’ CONFERENCE 


From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 


“Say what you will—I want my From Le Rire (Paris, France) 























THE TWO GUIDES 


Porncaré: “Poor Europe! I can no longer permit 
you to trudge on in the wrong direction; the true road 
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of peace is mine! 


[The British premier, Lloyd George, is the guide choos- 
ing the dark and uncertain road] 
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DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN TOPICS, IN CARTOONS 





ROGUES SCORE WHEN HONEST MEN FALL OUT 
From the Bulletin (Sydney, Australia) 


[Referring to the separate treaty arranged by Germany and Russia at Rapallo while the Allies were hopelessly 
disagreed among themselves during the fruitless economic conference at Genoa] 
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BEFORE THE HAGUE CONFERENCE 


AMERICAN STATUE OF LiBeRTY (to France): “Don’t 
trouble about those fellows below [England, Germany, 
Russia, and Italy]. Thou alone-art as great as I. I am 
with you always and everywhere.” 


From Mucha (Warsaw, Poland) 


Aug.—3 
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Uncie Sam: “There must be some mistake. Both 
my Congress and my Senate informed me that they had 
caused the demise of the League of Nations.” 


From the Daily Star (Montreal, Canada) 
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HE appearance of official representa- 

tives of the Bolshevik authorities, includ- 
ing members of the Cabinet, at the Genoa 
and Hague Conferences, and the state- 
ments they have made about industrial con- 
ditions in Russia, in their efforts to obtain 
foreign loans, afford final and conclusive evi- 
dence of the state of that country. 

Evidence in abundance existed before. 
The newspapers carried it daily; exiles of all 
classes told stories that were in substantial 
agreement; delegations officially representing 
organized labor visited Russia from many 
countries for the express purpose of learning 
the truth about what ‘they regarded as a great 
and hopeful experiment and, returning, re- 
ported that the Bolshevik régime was a 
failure; the ablest leaders of the movement 
for socialism in all countries declared that 
Bolshevism was not socialism; the most dis- 
tinguished champions of liberty and democ- 
racy in Russia, whose names were identified 
with the long struggle in that country for 
freedom, denounced the Lenin régime as sim- 
ply inverted Czarism, lacking the funda- 
mental principles necessary to social progress. 

Nevertheless, many people—carried away 
by their sympathies for the working class— 
refused to believe the reports about Soviet 
rule, even from those sources naturally 
friendly to the revolutionary cause; or, if 
forced to believe in part, they found excuses 
and failed to recognize the fundamental char- 
acter of the mistaken policies. 


The Failure of Communism 


It is no longer possible to disguise or miti- 
gate the fact that the Communistic experi- 
ment is a complete failure, resulting in the 
most stupendous and awful tragedy of all 
history. The industrial life of the country 
has been almost completely disorganized, the 
industrial equipment has deteriorated until 
in large part it is unfit for use, industrial 
leadership and discipline has been lost, with 
the result that production has fallen off until 
the people suffer and die for want of the 
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common necessaries. Millions who survive 
have been saved by charity extended from 
other countries. 

The people lack food, clothing, fuel, and 
everything for which they are dependent on 
current production. They have shelter be- 
cause they have the houses that were built 
before the revolution, except as they have 
been destroyed, but they are deteriorating. 
They are not wholly without transportation 
facilities, for they have the railroads built be- 
fore the war, with the proceeds of bonds sold 
by the Russian Government largely to the 
hard-working peasants of France, and which 
the Soviet Government has repudiated. The 
railroads, however, have deteriorated, partic- 
ularly the equipment, and their condition has 
greatly embarrassed the movement of food 
and fuel. They have coal mines which were 
opened before the war, but they are in bad 
condition and production has fallen off. They 
had oil wells and metal mines before the war, 
but for the most part these are no longer pro- 
ducing. Russia was one of the chief grain- 
producing and grain-exporting countries of 
the world, but the acreage sown had steadily 
declined under the Soviet régime until this 
voluntary curtailment, combined with 
drought and poor transportation facilities, 
produced the famine conditions of the past 
year. 


Foreign Trade of Russia 


If there is a scarcity of the things which 
were formerly produced in the country, both 
for home consumption and export, of course 
there is dearth of the goods that formerly 
were imported and paid for by exports. The 
collapse of industry is shown by the fact that 
there is almost nothing to export, although 
before the war Russia was a great source of 
supply of foodstuffs and raw materials for 
western Europe. 

Exports in the years immediately preceding 
the war exceeded in value $750,000,000, and 
imports exceeded $500,000,000, annually, 
and had been steadily increasing. In 1911 the 
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exports of eggs exceeded in value $40,000,- 
000; of butter, $36,000,000 ; of sugar, $24,- 
000,000; of timber and wooden goods, 
$70,000,000; .and of the various grains, 
$361,000,000. In 1921, as given by the 
Soviet Government and reported by the Asso- 
ciated Press, the total exports were about 
$10,000,000, chiefly flax, hides, and timber; 
and the imports were about $124,000.000, 
paid for in the main with gold left over from 
the former government. 


Living Upon Past Accumulations 


In short, the Russian people who have sur- 
vived the Communistic experiment to this 
time not only live in a state of deprivation 
and misery, but have been enabled to live and 
escape worse conditions largely by the wealth 
accumulations that had been made in the 
country before the Communistic régime be- 
gan, They have been living in houses, wear- 
ing clothing, using furniture, pavements, rail- 
roads, tools, machinery, utilities of many 
kinds which they inherited from the former 
social system—under which, notwithstanding 
the evils that existed in Russia, some incen- 
tive to individual effort and achievement was 
offered. "The Communistic system not only 
has failed to add to the equipment which it 
inherited, but has failed to maintain it or to 
use it in a capable and effective manner. 

This is shown to be true by the representa- 
tions of the official Soviet delegation at 
Genoa and The Hague. The burden of all 
their speeches was their need for credits run- 
ning into billions of dollars, and of gold itself 
to serve as the basis of a new monetary sys- 
tem. In the formal statement signed by the 
Russian delegation and submitted to the con- 
ference at Genoa on May 11—answering a 
suggestion that other governments might be 
willing to grant credits to their own mer- 
chants and manufacturers, to enable the lat- 
ter to grant credits in Russia—they said: 

This question, however interesting it may be 
for the private trader of other countries, has no 
iclation to the question put up by the Russian 
delegation. Moreover, these private merchants 
and manufacturers cannot employ these credits to 
the full extent if the Russian Government is not 
assured of the financial means necessary to assist 
the productive powers of the country, an indis- 
pensable condition of commercial relations of any 
importance between Russia and other countries. 

If the Russian Government lacks the financial 
resources or credits to assist industry and agri- 
culture, restore the means of transport and estab- 
lish a stable currency by stopping the issue of 
continuously depreciating paper rubles, foreign 
commercial relations of any magnitude will be 
met by very great difficulties. 
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When account is taken of the restraint 
which this delegation would naturally feel in 
making representations about conditions in 
Russia, this official avowal amounts to con- 
firmation of the assertion frequently made by 
persons in position to be well informed, that 
no important amount of trade can be had 
with Russia until fundamental changes with- 
in the country have taken place. The Soviet 
Government says that if great sums of capi- 
tal are placed at its disposal it will reorganize 
the industries, revive production, and reéstab- 
lish a sound monetary system; but in view 
of what has been done to the industries and 
to the monetary system which it inherited, 
what reason is there for having faith in its 
ability to do what.it promises? If under its 
management every kind of capital equipment 
in the country has deteriorated almost to a 
state of ruin, and industrial organization and 
efficiency have deteriorated almost to a state 
of collapse, how can the outside world— 
which foresaw this outcome from the be- 
ginning—be expected to finance the same 
management further? Among men of ex- 
perience in affairs the common practice in 
attempting to rehabilitate a concern that has 
gone into bankruptcy by reason of bad man- 
agement is to require a change of manage- 
ment. 

The Russian Indebtedness 


The attitude of the Soviet authorities 
toward the indebtedness of Russia incurred 
under the old government cannot be ignored 
when they apply for loans. They have for- 
mally repudiated the old indebtedness, and 
do not profess to have had any change of 
heart or doubts about the propriety of their 
action. On the contrary, they justify it. 
There is no need to question the sincerity of 
their opinion that the action was a proper 
one, but the fact that they honestly hold that 
opinion is bound to raise the question as to 
the wisdom of making loans to them. It is 
true that they offer, as part of the considera- 
tion for a new loan, to recognize the old 
indebtedness; and they urge that they will 
feel under obligations regarding a loan to 
themselves which they do not feel as to the 
old loans. The present government, how- 
ever, has possession of the assets of the Rus- 
sian nation; and the Russian nation unques- 
tionably owes the indebtedness stated, and 
received value for it. The railroad system, 
and the great gold reserve which the Soviet 
Government has made use of, represent that 
indebtedness in part. Moreover, the attitude 
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of a would-be borrower upon the general sub- 
ject of property rights is inevitably a matter 
of concern, particularly when the applicant 


is a sovereign government which cannot be 


coerced except by making war. 


The Modified Policy Upon Property Rights 


The Soviet officials announce certain modi- 
fications of the policy relative to the rights 
of property. They state that they have 
found it expedient to permit private owner- 
ship and trading to some extent; they have 
found it impracticable for the state to con- 
duct and supervise all industry, tell every- 
body what he shall do, fix everyone’s 
compensation and maintain a guard over the 
workers while engaged at their tasks. The 
government finds that it cannot supply ini- 
tiative, skill, training, managerial ability, 
and capital for all the industries, and it 
proposes to grant concessions to individuals 
or companies who will undertake specific 
enterprises upon terms that may be agreed 
upon. 

As to this proposal, it may be said that, so 
far as the results of negotiations have been 
reported, the applicants have not been favor- 
ably impressed with the prospects of success 
under conditions named. This is as might 
have been expected from the widely different 
views of the parties negotiating. ‘The Soviet 
authorities are just as impractical when it 
comes to regulating industry or fixing the 
terms upon which industry may be conducted 
as they have been in trying to conduct it 
themselves. 


Money and Banking 


Upon no subject were the Bolsheviki more 
positive than in their views upon money and 
banking. Like thousands of people in this 
country who have instinctive prejudices and 
little knowledge on the subject, they believed 
that the gold standard was a device of 
bankers and an agency of class oppression. 

Money was to be issued by the govern- 
ment to meet the demands of trade, and, as 
the government was to transact all the busi- 
ness, there would:be little need for money or 
for bankers. It has been said that they de- 
liberately purposed to make the money 
worthless in order to get rid of it and dem- 
onstrate that money was unnecessary. 
Whether that is true or not, they seem to 
have accomplished the first object and recon- 
sidered upon the second. They have now 
concluded that they want to get away from 
the “continually depreciating paper rubles” 
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and have in their stead “a stable currency” ; 
and they want a loan of gold for the purpose. 
Moreover, they have established a govern- 
ment bank, which may be accepted as testi- 
mony that certain banking functions have 
been found to be serviceable to the com- 
munity. 


The Rule of an Oligarchy 


The net result of the experiment in Rus- 
sia, so far as it has gone, has been to prove 
that the Communistic idea is unworkable, at 
least as it has been conducted there. Of 
course, Communism as an actuality has not 
existed in Russia; the country has been under 
the rule of an oligarchy, probably not five per 
cent. of the population participating in the 
government. Moreover, the oligarchy seized 
upon power by armed force, directed not 
against the Czar, but against the constituent 
assembly chosen in a free election held under 
the auspices of the revolutionary government 
which overthrew the Czar, an election in 
which 36,000,000 persons are said to have 
voted. Furthermore, it has maintained itself 
in power by the most arbitrary and ruthless 
methods, a policy of bloody terrorism under 
which thousands of lives have been taken 
withcut any judicial procedure, and’ thou- 
sands more under procedure which was judi- 
cial only in form, and scarcely that. 


Opposition of European Socialists 


The great body of people outside of Rus- 
sia who have been identified with the Socialist 
parties of the several countries, and who have 
been familiar with the policies of the Bolshe- 
viki, have recognized that those policies were 
unjustifiable and that they violated the fun- 
damental principles upon which Socialism 
has always appealed to the world, which are 
the principles of a broad democracy. Edu- 
cated and thoughtful Socialists, accordingly, 
have withheld or withdrawn their sympathies 
from the Bolsheviki. 

A noticeable demonstration of this atti- 
tude has been given recently in the action of 
the eminent Socialist leader of Belgium, 
M. Vandervelde, a lawyer, who went with 
other Socialists to Moscow to participate as 
counsel in the defense of the Socialists now 
on trial there charged with plotting revolu- 
tion against the present régime. He publicly 
denounced the trial as violating all judicial 
procedure, and finally deemed it necessary 
to retire from the case and leave the country. 

The Prague Gazette of June 17, 1922, 
contains the following copy of a telegram 
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sent by the Czechoslovak Socialist Party to 
the Soviet Government at Moscow relative 
to this case: 


The Czechoslovak Socialist Party protests once 
more at the eleventh hour against the violence to 
which the imprisoned Socialists, Social Revolution- 
ists, and other political accused are being sub- 
jected. We venture to hope that the warning voice 
cf the workers of all nations will prevent this vio- 
lence being consummated by some unjust, possibly 
bloody judgment, which would appear to be an 
act of political vengeance rather than of legal 
justice and which would be all the more terrible 
for being perpetrated at a moment when all 
nations are disposed to resume economic rela- 
tions with Russia. 


Telegrams similar to the above have been 
sent from Socialist organizations in England 
and elsewhere. 

At a National Conference of the British 
Labor Party, held in Edinburgh in June, 
the gathering refused by a vote in the ratio 
of over 10 to 1 to reconsider the request, 
formerly denied, of the British Communist 
Party for affiliation. The condemnation in 
debate was as emphatic as the vote. Mr. 
Frank Hodges, Secretary of the Coal Miners’ 
Unions, who actively conducted the miners’ 
strike last year, told the Labor Party plainly 
that it was its duty to fight the Communist 
theory of government. “It was instinctive,” 
he said, in their people, that “they hated and 
despised dictatorship. It was not in the 
British race to accept without challenge the 
judgment of another man.” 

In the United States many Socialist lead- 
ers have been outspoken against the Bolshe- 
viki from the beginning of their career, when 
they dispersed the Constituent Assembly, 
holding firmly to the principle that democ- 
racy must be the basis of Socialism. Mr. 
John Sp2rgo has been one of the most out- 
spoken and effective of these. In his book, 
“Bolshevism,” he points out that, while the 
Bolshevists claim to be followers of Marx, 
they have no justification for their policies in 
his teachings. Mr. Spargo says: 


It is not honest to claim the sanction of his 
teachings for the seizure of political power by a 
small class, consisting of about 6 per cent. of the 
population, and the imposition by force of its rule 
upon the majority of the population that is either 
unwilling or passive. That is the negation of 
Marxian Socialism. It is the essence of Marx’s 
teaching that the social revolution must come as 
a historical necessity when the proletariat itself 
comprises an overwhelming majority of the 
people... 

Impelled by the inexorable logic of its own 
existence as a dictatorship, the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment has had to set itself against any and every 
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manifestation of democracy in industry with the 
same relentless force as it opposed democracy in 
government. . . . There cannot be, in any coun- 
try, as co-existent forces, political dictatorship 
and industrial democracy. It is also true that 
such democratic agencies as there were existing 
the Bolsheviki neglected. 


In another place he says: 


But that which baffles the mind of the serious . 
investigator is the readiness of so many pre- 
sumably intelligent people living in countries 
where—as in America—wholly different condi- 
tions prevail to ignore the differences and be 
ready to abandon all the democratic advance 
made by the workers. There is nothing more 
certain in the whole range of social and political 
life than the fact that the doctrine that the power 
of the state must be seized and used by the prole- 
tariat against the non-proletarian classes, even 
for a relatively brief period, can only be carried 
out by destroying all the democracy thus far 
achieved. 


Philosophic Socialism 


Socialism, as Mr. Spargo advocates it, 
never can be an artificial state of society, 
maintained by a minority through the power 
of mere organization. -It must exist as an 
expression of the spontaneous will of the 
great majority of the people—which, we take 
it, means that it is a state of society to be 
striven for and reached by a process of edu- 
cation, enlightenment, and evolution. He 
recognizes that it never can be brought about 
at the expense of production, but rather that 
it must win its way by demonstrating that 
under it production can be and will be in- 
creased. He says: 


When they found themselves in possession of 
the powers of government the Bolshevik leaders 
soon had to face the stern realities of the con- 
ditions essential to the life of a great nation. 
They could not escape the necessity of intensify- 
ing production. They had not only promised 
peace, but bread; and bread comes only from 
labor. Every serious student of the problem has 
realized that the first great task of any Socialist 
society must be to increase the productivity of 
jabor. It is all very well for a popular propa- 
ganda among the masses to promise a great re- 
duction in the hours of labor and, at the same. 
time, a great improvement in the standards of 
living. The translation of such promises into 
actual achievements must prove to be an enor- 
mous task. To build the better homes, make the 
better and more abundant clothing, shoes, furni- 
ture, and other things required to fulfil the 
promise, will require a great deal of labor, and 
such an organization of industry upon a basis of 
efficiency as no nation has yet developed. If the 
working class of this or any other country should 
take possession of the existing organization of 
production, there would not be enough in the fund 
now going to the capitalist class to satisfy the 
requirements of the workers, even if not a penny 
of compensation were paid to the expropriated 
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owners. Kautsky, among others, has courage- 
ously faced this fact and insisted that “it will be 
one of the imperative tasks of the Social Revolu- 
tion not simply to continue, but to increase pro- 
duction; the victorious proletariat must extend 
production rapidly if it is to be able to satisfy 
the enormous demands that will be made upon 
the new régime.) 


All of which shows how far are the active 
policies of the Bolsheviki from the principles 
of scientific and philosophical Socialism. The 
Russian appeal has been to the primitive in- 
stincts and the class antipathies which arise 
chiefly from ignorance. It has been the very 
policies which Mr. Spargo condemns that 
have enlisted the sympathy and support for 
Bolshevism that has developed in this coun- 
try, not the Spargo doctrine, which Lenin 
also professes, The mass of Bolshevist sym- 
pathizers are far too impatient to accept the 
Spargo doctrine, even if they understand it. 


The Dilemma of the Bolshevist Leaders 
as They Faced the Practical 


Mr. Spargo well says that when the Bol- 
shevik leaders found themselves in possession 
of the government they faced the stern reali- 
ties of their position, Therein lies an expla- 
nation of their dictatorial policy. There is 
no reason to doubt that Lenin and his asso- 
ciates were sincere in a desire to establish 
Communism, or that they would have been 
glad to establish it on the basis of democracy 
if that had been practicable. They had 
dreamed out a new system, and attempted to 
put it into effect, They had swept away the 
existing system and had to face the responsi- 
bility of getting results by this substitute. 
They had seized the industries, they had to 
get work done, and were obliged to take ac- 
count of the very traits of human nature 
which the opponents of Communism always 
had said would make the scheme unworkable. 

They found that the people would not 
work voluntarily and effectively under their 
system; production fell off, the situation be- 
came critical, the authorities saw no ways 
of keeping the industries going except by the 
exercise of compulsion. The theory of willing 
and joyous labor for the common welfare did 
not work out in practice and, unless the 
leaders were ready to abandon Communism 
and go back to private ownership and private 
management of industry, they had practi- 
cally no alternative to the course they fol- 
lowed, of enforcing compulsory labor and of 
maintaining their authority by ruthless force. 


1 Bolshevism, by Jchn Spargo. Harper & Bros. 389 pp. 
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It was a policy of driving men to work nomi- 
nally by the authority of the proletariat, but 
actually by a self-constituted, self-perpetuat- 
ing group. Even if the individuals who ex- 
ercised the authority were sincere, and took 
no more for themselves than they gave to the 
poorest, the system could not produce satis- 
factory results, for nobody had any responsi- 
bility, or was to do any thinking, but the few 
at the top. 


Lenin’s Idealism 


Lenin probably had the same vision as 
Spargo, of a state of society in which, there 
being no profits for anyone, everyone would 
work more earnestly for the common welfare 
than men had ever worked for their own; 
but he thought this state of things might be 
inaugurated immediately and that the neces- 
sary force at the beginning was justified. He 
realized that the scheme was a failure unless 
production was sustained. We find him de- 
claring to his followers that: “The victory of 
the Socialist revolution will not be assured 
unless the proletariat and, of course, peas- 
antry, manifest sufficient consciousness, ideal- 
ism, self-sacrifice, and persistence... . The 
main difficulty is in the economic domain; to 
raise the productivity of labor, to establish 
strict and universal accounting, and control 
production and distribution, and actually to 
socialize production.”? 


Lenin’s Compromises 


Lenin early developed the plan of having 
specialists who were paid wages and salaries 
in excess of the common wage—the first de- 
parture from the principle-of equality, and 
one which, once taken, practically dispenses 
with that principle and turns the whole 
movement back toward the main traveled 
road. He knew this, but explained his course 
in the following language: 


We were forced now to make use of the old 
bourgeois method and agree to a very high re- 
muneration for the services of the biggest of the 
bourgeois specialists. All those who are ac- 
quainted with the facts understand this, but not 
all give sufficient thought to the significance of 
such a measure on the part of the proletarian 
state. It is clear that the measure is a com- 
promise, that it is a defection from the principles 
of the Paris Commune and of any proletarian 
rule, which demand the reduction of salaries to 
the standard of remuneration of the average 
workers—principles which demand that “career 
hunting” be fought by deeds, not words. 

Furthermore, it is clear that such a measure is 





*The Soviets at Work. By Nikolai Lenin. 48 pp. 
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not merely a halt in a certain part, and to a cer- 
tain degree of the offensive against capitalism 
(for capitalism is not a quantity of money, but 
a definite social relationship), but also a step 
backward by our Socialist Soviet state, which has 
from the very beginning proclaimed and carried 
on a policy of reducing high salaries to the stand- 
ard of wages of the average worker.) 


Lenin, however, has moved on from one 
inodification of the original policy to another, 
until the Soviet delegations appear at Genoa 
offering to recognize the old debts and grant 
private concessions in exchange for the capi- 
tal necessary to enable them to continue their 
experiments. At each step they say they will 
recede no further, but economic law will dic- 
tate their policies in the future as it has in 
the past. 


Production the Essential Thing 


In summing up the Russian experiences, a 
few outstanding lessons may be drawn. In 
the first place both schools of Socialism, as 
represented by Spargo and Lenin, are agreed 
that no new scheme of social organization can 


-be successful unless production is maintained 


under it and increased. As a matter of fact, 
with population increasing, there must be 
constant improvement in the methods of in- 
dustry in order that society may even hold 
its own, All plans for a different division of 
the products are secondary to the necessity 
for the products. 

It is impossible to have the activities of 
all the people directed by a small government 
without a system of bureaucracy that creates 
a governing class and a system of regiment- 
ism for the masses that is deadening to ambi- 
tion and all latent capacity, and much nearer 
to slavery than the present wage system. 
Moreover, the effect would be deadening to 
industrial progress. It is a familiar fact that 
without the stimulus of rivalry industry is 
unprogressive. If anyone will go about this 
country taking note of the variety of the in- 
dustries, of the changes constantly occurring 
in them, and realize the vast amount of ex- 
perimentation and of research work constant- 
ly going on, he will be impressed with the 
utter impracticability of having the entire 
system directed from Washington. It is im- 
possible for a few people at the top to do 
the thinking for millions, to say nothing of 
the deleterious effects upon the millions of 
toilers having no stimulus to thought. Free- 
dom is the most necessary condition of 
progress, 


'The Soviets at Work. 


The Idealistic Vision 


The idealistic vision of Spargo and Lenin 
does not afford an incentive sufficiently 
strong to draw forth the energies of the 
great body of the people with the same spon- 
taneity and persistence with which they re- 
spond to the opportunities for personal ‘gain 
under the present system. Men will not, at 
least at the present stage of development, and 
speaking broadly of all men, apply themselves 
with the same zest and devotion to the pub- 
lic welfare that they will to the advancement 
of their immediate interests and the care of 
their families. For one reason, in the latter 
case the responsibility is definite and concen- 
trated; if a man does not provide for his 
own family it will not be properly cared for; 
the appeal is directly to him and in behalf of 
persons in whom he has a personal interest. 
He does his work for society by working for 
people who are near and dear to him, and the 
natural affections give a zest to his labors 
which is not likely to be felt in everyday 
labor for the common welfare. 

What the ordinary man can do for the 
common welfare seems to be of slight impor- 
tance. It is spreading his services out too 
thin to make much of a show of results or 
to make much of an appeal to his enthusiasm 
or energies. A very good test of the appeal 
which the public welfare makes to the aver- 
age man, as compared with the appeal of his 
own immediate interests, is afforded by the 
relative cheerfulness with which a man pays 
taxes and buys a new automobile. Every- 
body knows that taxes should be paid and 
that return benefits are received, but the in- 
dividual contribution to the support of the 
government seems too widely distributed to 
yield any personal return. In the old days 
when farmers worked out their road taxes it 
was well understood that everyone wanted 
to work on that part of the road which he 
traveled most himself. 

In planning for the welfare of all the peo- 
ple, and seeking to stimulate their minds and 
exert their energies, it is necessary to rely 
upon an incentive that will reach every mem- 
ber of the community with a_ powerful 
personal appeal; and the present system of 
individual rewards, based upon individual 
services to fellow-members of the commu- 
nity, evidently makes that appeal. 


Public Services of Private Fortunes 


The individual rewards actually realized 
in the most successful instances are far less 
in relative value than are commonly pic- 
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tured. The great fortunes of which people 
read are not devoted to the owners, but to 
production for the public market. They 
would have to be withheld from distribution 
and consumption, and exist in their present 
forms, in order that the present wants of 
the public may be supplied. It is only what 
the owners consume or devote to their de- 
pendents that is withdrawn from the com- 
mon supply. This the owners get for the 
services they render as experts in the man- 
agement of industry—services which Lenin 
agrees are worth liberal compensation, even 
though he thinks them idealistically objec- 
tionable. As a matter of fact, high compen- 
sation to experts either in the form of wages 
or profits puts into their hands the means of 
using their abilities more effectively, and in 
this way it is beneficial to the community. It 
tends to increase the authority in industry of 
the most capable men, to develop great in- 
dustries under their control, and thereby in- 
crease production. ‘The career of Henry 
Ford would have been impossible without 
the profits upon which his business has lived. 


Development Under the Existing System 


Finally, since it is agreed by both Spargo 
and Lenin that the ideal state, in which every 
one will work primarily for the public wel- 
fare, must wait upon the development and 
enlightenment of the people, it is_perti- 
nent to say that that development and en- 
lightenment can go on, and is going on, 
under the existing social system. An indi- 
vidual can be just as altruistic as he wants 
to be under the present system, and nobody 
can be made to be altruistic by compulsion. 
He must come to know its satisfactions in 
his own way. And, meantime, the next 
thing to being altruistic, and the state of 
mind which more than any other develops 
into altruism, is that of being consciously 
useful for a legitimate consideration—the 
sense of giving honest value for value—and 
that is the business man’s joy. Business ex- 
perience leads toward altruism. In the low 
stages of intelligence and experience, pure 
selfishness may dominate; at a higher stage 
there develops that sense of intelligent self- 
interest which discerns mutual interests; and 
from recognition of mutual interests comes 
the sense of pleasure derived from service. 

The development of a higher order of 
citizenship cannot be forced; it does not 
come by revolutions, by confiscations or exe- 
cutions, by cultivating or gratifying class 
hatreds or glutting the thirst for revenge. 
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It comes by the growth of a common 
understanding and the knowledge of com- 
mon interests. We are told by the emi- 
nent Socialists quoted that there can be no 
success for Communism until the individual 
citizen has developed idealism and the will- 
ingness to put the interests of the whole 
community above personal interests or the 
interests of any group or class. That spirit 
is lacking in these days of blocs and groups 
and unions, to a degree that clearly puts 
Communism out of the question as a prac- 
tical proposal. All these organizations of 
special interests are symtomatic of suspicions, 
jealousies, rivalries, ignorance, and antag- 
onisms, which are destructive of mutual con- 
fidence and co6éperation. 


The Process of Social Development 


And yet, what better course of instruction 
upon common interests could there be than 
just the struggle of seemingly conflicting in- 
terests that is going on in advanced society 
to-day? Men learn by experience rather 
than by theory, as Lenin now knows. The 
futility of the attempts, by first one group 
and then another, to better their own condi- 
tion by curtailing production or raising 
wages at the expense of each other, never 
will be learned except by being tried over 
and over and over again. The idea 
that any comparatively small group in a 
highly organized society like ours has the 
right to conspire and arrange to shut down 
a necessary public service like that of the 
railroads, in order to enforce its own de- 
mands, is necessarily a subject for discussion. 
It never will be settled except in the public 
forum of free debate, such as we have in 
this country, but which Lenin considered 
impossible under his system. 

In short, the whole theory of the neces- 
sary supremacy of rights and interests which 
are common to all, over conflicting rights 
and interests which pertain to only a few, 
must be fought out in detail and in practical 
experience, and be accepted by the public, 
before it can be proclaimed as an established 
policy. The process of education can be 
carried on only under such a system of free- 
dom, compromise and gradual development 
as exists now. And when the people have 
arrived at the state of enlightenment in 
which they voluntarily place the common in- 
terests above personal interests, it will not 
make much difference what the laws may be, 
or whether the industrial system is called 
Capitalist or Socialist. 
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THE GERMAN MONETARY 
COLLAPSE 


BY J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


I 


HE continuance of the recent enormous 

weekly issues of Reichsbank notes could 
have but one result—the fall of the paper 
mark to a price (18% hundredths of one 
cent) which indicates the substantial end of 
its market value. This collapse is due either 
to inconceivable monetary folly or to a con- 
scious purpose to precipitate a crisis—perhaps 
to both. The mad riot of new issues has 
put the total at a sum which makes their 
redemption at par in the future a practical 
impossibility. It looks as if we were 
now face to face with repudiation in some 
form and with all the drab complications of 
governmental incapacity and_ bankruptcy. 
Perhaps that is just what the wily opposi- 
tion to the payment of reparations has been 
trying to bring about. In a recent issue 
(May, 1922) of the Review or Reviews 
I attempted to show the way out of the Ger- 
man monetary crisis, on the supposition that 
there might be a purpose to be honest; but 
subsequent events seem to indicate that there 
is no such purpose. ‘The monetary policy 
has now become inextricably mixed up with 
the payment of reparations, the solvency of 
the treasury, and the desperate hatreds of 
political parties. As the game approaches the 
climax, it is of interest to know just how the 
cards are stacked. 


II 


That the fall in the value of the mark 
has been due to enormous issues, without any 
provisions for redeeming or refunding them, 
is beyond question. Without income, or 
means, enough to meet a normal budget and 
the reparations, too, the Government set 
out to pay its obligations by fictitious credit 
paper issues. ‘They were only promises to 
pay, secured by masses of German securities 
of doubtful value. As all know, the Reichs- 
bank is established by private capital, but is 
under close supervision by the state. Under 
the old rule its notes were protected by one- 
third of coin or its equivalents (Imperial 


Treasury notes and notes of other banks), 
and by the two-thirds of commercial paper. 
That is, by increasing the reserve of Imperial 
Treasury notes, bank notes could be indefi- 
nitely increased. Also, when the “Govern- 
ment borrows of the bank, it gets the loan in 
the form of bank notes. Thus the bank fur- 
nishes the mechanism by which, under gov- 
ernmental control, the paper money can be 
expanded. The bank itself does not buy 
foreign exchange with its paper to meet repa- 
ration payments. But, as everyone knows, 
the excessive issues of paper marks have been 
sold in foreign countries in enormous sums, 
and there has arisen a widespread speculation 
in them. If poured out in a constant stream, 
they are sold wherever buyers can be found 
and their price has steadily fallen. In order 
to get means of payment for imports Ger- 
mans must transfer their paper marks at 
constantly depreciating rates into foreign 
currencies. In Berlin a few days ago it took 
535 paper marks to buy a dollar, and 2400 to 
buy a pound sterling. The holders of these 
promises to pay in all countries are losers, 
while the German Government escapes from 
its debt by practical repudiation. In this 
way part of Germany’s burden is thrown on 
other countries. 

How this disruption of the value of the 
mark affects the payment of reparations is of 
importance. Some German leaders wrongly 
attribute the fall in the mark to the insis- 
tence by the Entente upon payment of repa- 
rations. The fact that reparations had to 
be paid was no reason why a foolish over- 
issue of paper money had to be made. It 
should have had the opposite effect, and 
forced care in the handling of the currency 
in the face of a critical demand. The repa- 
rations must be paid in gold or its equiva- 
lent. In 1922 five payments, amounting to 
155,000,000 marks, were made as early as 
March. No gold left Germany for these 
payments. By law German exporters are 
required to turn in all the foreign bills given 
them in return for their exports; then the 
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Government gives to these exporters in ex- 
change paper marks at the current rate. But 
these exporters are obliged to sell their paper 
marks in order to realize on the proceeds of 
their goods. ‘Thus in one way or another 
the enormous over-issues of bank notes are 
forced on the market for what they will 
bring. There is no redemption to hold up 
their value or lessen their quantity. As their 
value declines, the Government, like any in- 
dividual, must give more of them for foreign 
means of payment. Hence the burden of 
reparations increases. But, while this in- 
creasing burden is wholly a matter of their 
own contriving, the Germans are illogically 
using it to prove their inability to pay their 
debt to the Allies. 


III 


The present monetary collapse is simply a 
record of the end to an attempt to make 
payments on a large scale by a currency “not 
worth a continental.”” It has come about 
under the Ebert, socialistic, form of govern- 
ment. And it must be admitted that social- 
istic governments have a weak fondness for 
the printing press when it comes to paying 
debts. The present cataclysm, of course, 
counts against those who are responsible for 
it. Their enemies will do all they can to 
make it a cause for driving them out of 
power. ‘The monarchists will stop at noth- 
ing. Consequently, politics will greatly 
aggravate the crisis. Indeed, very grave 
political changes are entirely possible. 

Serious, however, as is the monetary col- 
lapse in its effects on exchange of goods, cost 
of living, the level of prices, contracts, the 
relations of debtors and creditors, it must be 
kept in mind that it has not destroyed a fac- 
tory building, nor changed the fertility of 
the soil, nor killed off the labor force. Eco- 
nomic destruction has not taken place. Every- 
thing in the way of valuation and exchange 
is out of gear, but with time and skill the 
machine can be readjusted and put into 
operation again. Meanwhile, delay and loss 
are inevitable before recovery can set in. 

The absence of a well-contrived monetary 
system forces a resort to makeshifts. Goods 
will not cease to be exchanged because of an 
inadequate medium of exchange. Instability 
of value in money will start speculation, but 
it will not stop exchanges of goods. At the 
worst, barter may come in. But we must 
keep in mind that civilized usage has already 
evolved an effective system of barter under 
which actual transfer of money is minimized. 





Use will undoubtedly be made of all these 
possible devices in the present emergency, if 
the mark “goes to smash.” Should it be 
necessary to fall back on payment in goods, 
rough adjustments can be made in trade. 

Of course, value, or rates of exchange for 
the goods, must be first agreed upon. The 
rest is easy. Before his murder, Walther 
Rathenau was identified with a plan to make 
reparation payments to France by goods in- 
stead of cash. He was supported in this 
means. of payment by Loucheur. It was an 
intelligent and logical method of paying 
when the currency had become disordered. 
Rathenau pointed out that Germany’s im- 
ports amounted to five or six billion gold 
marks, and her exports to only three or four 
billions. Such a situation could not con- 
tinue, if the foreign balance had to be met 
in cash. He remarked that Germany could 
not settle its debt by exporting paper marks 
because, as he expressed it, there was “a 
buyers’ strike against the mark.” But a 
debtor country, as Garfield once put it, can 
no more export its depreciated paper than it 
can export rancid butter. 

Germany can pay its reparations and its 
international balances only out of its pro- 
duction of goods. Printing paper money is 
no help; it produces no goods. It is well 
that the collapse has come; it is a condition 
precedent to health to have it over with as 
soon as possible. The only way to get the 
poison out of the system is to have the sore 
lanced. ‘The excess of Germany’s imports 
over exports can be cured only by increased 
production of exportable goods. For a time 
she may: need credits from American ex- 
porters so that she may buy materials, But 
her chief difficulty will probably arise from 
the opposition of the countries to which she 
is in debt to receiving her exports if they 
compete with their own products. Even 
France objects to admitting goods needed to 
restore her devastated districts. But sooner 
or later German goods must be received, if 
reparations are to be paid. 


IV 


The immediate effect of the monetary col- 
lapse seems to be a greater distrust of Ger- 
man credit and of the ability to pay for her 
imports. With this goes a dread that the 
collapse means the cessation of production, 
the postponement, or stoppage, of all repara- 
tion payments. On this supposition, French 
and Belgian finances would be weakened. 
But if .an insane monetary policy is thus 




















rudely removed, and Germany is thereby the 
sooner forced to rely only on the proceeds of 
her goods as means of payment, the better in 
the end for the finances of the Allies. 

Of course, the loss caused by a vicious 
monetary system is not to be minimized; it 
reduces production and industrial efficiency. 
It gives color to the plea that the amount of 
reparations is too great for Germany to pay. 
This amount, however, is not to be deter- 
mined by the fate of the mark, but by her 
productive power. As regards that power 
we are left somewhat in doubt. Germany 
has lost territory and resources, and her en- 
ergy and ambition may have been reduced. 
It is quite possible that the total of repara- 
tions should be reduced or that her industries 
should be given time to recuperate before she 
can pay large sums. That is a question of 
fact to be settled by a trustworthy inquiry. 
The failure of the recent international con- 
ference of bankers to agree upon a loan to 
Germany, unless they were free to discuss the 
amount of reparations, seems to imply that 
either suitable guarantees are not forthcoming 
from Germany as to a reform in her financial 
practices, or that France refuses to accept 
a plan which does not at once lighten the bur- 
den of her outlay in the devastated regions. 

The matter of the monetary collapse is an 
outcome of Germany’s own internal policy 
for which she alone is responsible. France 
has the right to expect that Germany’s power 
to pay shall not be compromised by any 
financial errors, conscious or unconscious, 
which can be cured by proper action. Al- 
ready France has expended 45,000,000,000 
francs for reconstruction in the devastated 
area, and in addition about 35,000,000,000 
francs for allowances to soldiers’ families and 
war pensions which, by the terms of the 
treaty, ought to have been reimbursed before 
this by Germany. Of the amount paid for 
reconstruction, 27,500,000,000 francs were 
advanced by the treasury, 14,000,000,000 
by the Crédit National, and 3,500,000,000 
were borrowed by the towns, districts and 
departments of the liberated territory. Of 
course, interest and sinking funds for these 
loans fall on the state. As against this out- 
lay, France has as yet received from Ger- 
many about 1,500,000,000 gold marks, of 
which only 140,000,000 marks were in cash. 
In fact, payments in kind and in cash just 
about cover the expenses of the army in Ger- 
many and advances for coal under the Spa 
agreement. So that, in fact, France has re- 
ceived nothing applicable to reparations. 
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Consequently, the effect of the monetary col- 
lapse on French finances is obvious. ‘The 
commercial world evidently regards the col- 
lapse as an evidence of bankruptcy, and that, 
if the mark “goes to smash,” Germany will 
have nothing with which to pay. On this 
supposition France and Belgium (who have a 
preference on reparations) will have no Ger- 
man funds to support their heavy indebted- 
ness. It was not surprising, therefore, to 
note even in the New York market a serious 
fall in the prices of French and Belgian 
bonds. 

No one can foretell exactly what will hap- 
pen in Germany as a’ consequence of the col- 
lapse, since political and industrial conditions 
are much confused. But when any institu- 
tion having outstanding demand obligations 
fails to pay them on presentation in cash, it is 
understood by that act to have suspended pay- 
ment. A receiver is then put in charge and 
a long period of liquidation follows. Mak- 
ing due allowances for the difference in status 
of a bank and a state, when a state defaults 
on its promised payments the act is clearly a 
step toward bankruptcy. But the outcome 
depends upon the amount and kind of assets 
which can be used in liquidation. In any 
case, there must be a delay in making pay- 
ments until liquidation is completed. But 
in the case of a sovereign state, which cannot 
be sued, new assets can be summoned to its 
aid by virtue of national credit and taxation. 
Hence a state can stave off insistent demands 
and levy on the country’s wealth. There- 
fore, it does not follow that Germany’s 
monetary collapse is to be followed by bank- 
ruptcy and total inability to pay. At the 
worst it means delay and some form of 
repudiation. Much, also, depends on her 
willingness and ability to pay. If willing, 
everything depends in the long run on her 
productive power. 


V 


In this connection the position of Stinnes 
and the industrialists of Germany is of some 
importance. It goes without saying that they 
have little liking for a socialistic government. 
They would gladly give some support to it if 
thereby they could obtain larger control over 
industries, railways and Russian concessions. 
But they are obviously affected by the power 
of France and the Allies to enforce repara- 
tions. And, in the main, the amount that-can 
be collected depends on the condition of Ger- 
man industry. They would be interested in 
any plan by which reparations could be 
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delayed or reduced. If the mark is to be al- 
lowed ‘‘to go to smash” as a means of adver- 
tising German inability to pay, they will not 
stand in the way. It is not clear what is 
meant by the report that powerful industrial 
interests have now decided to stand from 
under and let the mark drop without support. 
The authorities of the state have been caus- 
ing the excessive issues of notes, and cer- 
tainly no support from outside could have 
been effective, for depreciation has been con- 
tinuous and inevitable. Probably all there is 
in the report is that speculators have ceased 
to hope for a rise and have ceased to buy 
them. 

Nevertheless, there is a growth of Ger- 
man commercial opinion which has arisen 
since the mark has fallen which is certain to 
have a good deal of influence. It works 
strongly against any effort to restore the 
value of the paper. Indeed, it is repeatedly 
urged that a rise in the mark would bring 
about a destructive panic. Here we have the 
reverse side to the shield. ‘The disasters of 
a fluctuating paper are distributed through 
its effect on the level of prices. As the paper 
declines, it causes a rise in money wages, all 
consumers’ goods, freights, securities, and 
property. This was the sole cause of the 
“catastrophe boom.” Now if, on the other 
hand, any serious success were had in restor- 
ing the value of the mark, prices would cor- 
respondingly fall. An entirely new readjust- 
ment would have to be made in industrial 
costs and selling prices. It would be a dis- 
mal and unhappy process, gathering opposi- 
tion as it progressed from all debtors. ‘There 


would inevitably arise a German Bryan and 
political agitation on money would take its 
familiar course. 
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VI 


It is entirely aside from the point to sup- 
pose that granting a loan to Germany will 
restore the value of the mark. The collapse 
of the mark is due to causes that cannot be 
touched by a loan. The remedy is in a 
drastic change of an internal state of mind as 
to money. Without that change, loans with- 
out limit would have no effect. One might 
as well attempt to cure tuberculosis by use 
of the pepper-box. So long as unrestricted 
issues of paper are allowed, no loan can, or 
ought to, be given. To obtain a loan proof 
should be presented that the proceeds of it 
should not be used in a way to destroy Ger- 
many’s credit. 

Moreover, nothing can be gained by try- 
ing to estimate her power to pay by figures of 
total debt and receipts from taxation, so long 
as these sums are given in terms of paper 
marks which have been steadily declining. 
It means nothing real to state that on March 
31, 1922, the total internal debt of Germany 
was about 355,000,000,000 paper marks. 
The reparation debt, as fixed by the London 
agreement of May 31, 1921, is 132,000,000,- 
000 gold marks. But a gold mark is worth 
in our money 23.8 cents, and a paper mark 
only 18% hundredths of 1 cent. Also, the 
total receipts for the year ending March 31, 
1922, are given as 87,374,000,000 paper 
marks, as against 46,099,000,000 the pre- 
vious year. ‘Those figures do not mean that 
receipts from taxes have nearly doubled, but 
only that the mark has depreciated. They 
are meaningless by themselves. ‘The whole 
body of German financial operations is poi- 
soned through and through by the false mon- 
etary policy which has allowed the value of 
the mark to collapse. 

















THE NEW EUROPE 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE ANNIVERSARY 


ITH the passing month of July we 

mark the eighth anniversary of the 
outbreak of the World War. And now, 
after the lapse of these years, what of all 
the results seems to take the clearest and 
most _unmistakable form? For many, many 
months our attention has been fixed upon 
the sterile battles of the statesmen of the 
western European countries, battles deliv- 


ered either against one another or against: 


the Russian Soviet foe. Our interest has 
been consumed in Anglo-French rivalries, 
the problems of German reparations and the 
apparently insoluble Russian affair. 

In the presence of all of these problems, 
in the midst of all the confusions incident to 
them, it is not surprising that a certain 
pessimism should take possession of men’s 
minds and observers the world over should 
conclude that the war was an unmixed curse 
and that all of its fruit has been bitter, that 
all was destructive and nothing constructive. 
Viewed from the light of contemporary 
press despatches, Europe seems on all sides 
to be disintegrating. 

Yet a little closer examination demon- 
strates that if there is disintegration still 
going forward, if Russia and Germany re- 
main incomprehensible and menacing, if the 
Franco-British differences appear insoluble, 
yet in the east and center of Europe, in the 
great area between the Baltic and the Black 
Seas and between the Adriatic and the 
Ukraine, a new Europe is rising, new forces 
are forming, new influences are taking co- 
herent shape, not a few of the elements 
which will have an important part in the 
history-making of the next decades are 
gathering. 

And, after all, is not this the real result, 
the real affirmative circumstance of the great 
catastrophe? Negatively, we defeated the 
German effort to dominate the Continent 
and the world; this was something. But, 
positively, millions of Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, 
Southern Slavs, and Rumanians were lib- 
erated. Before the war nearly forty mil- 
lions of people in the center of Europe lived 


under governments which they did not volun- 
tarily recognize and were denied political, 
social and racial liberty. 

A century ago the situation on the mor- 
row of the Congress of Vienna was infinitely 
worse. Italy was, in the main, subject to 
foreign dynasties maintained by foreign bay- 
onets. Greece, Serbia, the Balkan states 
generally were still under Turkish tyranny, 
with large fractions of their respective races 
under Hapsburg rule. 

The Nineteenth Century freed Italy, saw 
the unification of Germany, saw the Balkan 
states take their first long steps toward free- 
dom. But the process was arrested by the 
might of three great predatory empires, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Russia. Combined they 
repressed the Polesp while Austria and Ger- 
many—and even Britain at times—united to 
block the legitimate aspirations of Rumani- 
ans, Bulgarians, Serbs, and Greeks. 

Only such a convulsion as the World 
War, which upset all three of these great 
empires and powerful dynasties, could pos- 
sibly avail to release the remaining millions 
of subject nationalities. But he would read 
his history incorrectly who did not perceive 
that for many, many centuries the history of 
Europe has been largely comprised in the 
realization by the various nationalities of 
racial and political unity. Until all races 
were permitted to acquire liberty any po- 
litical condition in Europe was bound to be 
unstable. 

When the World War was over the proc- 
ess of liberation had reached its logical 
and inevitable conclusion. Those who made 
peace at Versailles and drew boundaries did 
not, in fact, as has been so frequently 
charged, create a New Europe, did not Bal- 
kanize Middle Europe. No, the fact stared 
them in the face. They had to deal with a 
Poland already partially reconstructed, with 
a Czechoslovakia in being, with a Jugo- 
slavia and a Rumania whose claims had been 
expressed in action already. 

To draw frontiers which would express 
rationally, so far as possible, the fact of na- 
tionality—this was the limit of the possible 
for the Paris Conference. Even here its 
157 
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effort was to restrict rather than expand. 
It denied to Jugoslavia, to the profit of Italy, 
the possession of wide areas in which the 
population was wholly Slav. It rejected 
Polish demands, to the profit of Germany ; 
and not until they had triumphed over Rus- 
sia were the Poles able by the Treaty of 
Riga to obtain that fair eastern frontier 
which . Paris had systematically denied. 

Yet, in the main, complete liberation was 
achieved and there emerged four states—two 
newly created, Poland and Czechoslovakia ; 
two enormously expanded, Rumania and 
Jugoslavia, containing within their boun- 
daries between sixty and seventy millions of 
people, possessing huge areas, vast mineral 
and agricultural resources, and character- 
ized above all else by a vigorous sense of 
nationality and an unshakable determination 
to live. 

Moreover, since the great powers, which 
had, in a measure, by their victory, made 
possible the liberation of these states, now 
showed a marked desire to direct their for- 
tunes to suit British, French, and Italian, 
rather than local interests, nothing was 
more inevitable than that these new states 
should presently break away from the leading 
strings of the great powers and adopt and 
follow policies, either separately or in co- 
éperation, which conformed to their own 
legitimate and special interests. 

In one of his now forgotten novels Dis- 
raeli makes a character ask the question: 
‘Will France periodically overrun Europe?” 
And the answer is, “As long as it is just 
Europe.” At the Paris Conference one 
might with equal appropriateness have in- 
quired if the great powers would be able 
continuously to enforce their will upon the 
small states. The answer then was that 
this would be possible only so long as the 
great powers were united and the small 
‘powers divided and fearful. 

The unity of the great powers ended al- 
most with the Conference of Paris. The 
consolidation of the small powers was a 
longer process, but it was achieved well be- 
fore the recent Conference of Genoa, where 
it revealed itself in unmistakable clarity. 
There its statesmen blocked all of the gran- 
diose scheme of Lloyd George for a remak- 
ing of the European settlement, for a revi- 
sion of the territorial adjustments of Paris 
and the creation of a Pan-European associa- 
tion of nations. 

Until the Genoa Conference, Lloyd 
George had been the dominant figure in 


Europe, and the Anglo-French differences 
of opinion had not availed to destroy that 
political leadership, which came naturally 
to Great Britain when America retired from 
Europe and Clemenceau disappeared from 
French public life. Supported by Italy, the 
British were the strongest force, and their 
leadership, if frequently challenged, was still 
patent. 

But at Genoa Lloyd George and British 
leadership were both blocked by the rise of 
the Little Entente, with which Poland close- 
ly associated herself. In the critical moments 
this group of smaller powers gave their sup- 
port to France, not unqualifiedly, not with- 
out reservations, but yet with sufficient 
energy to destroy all Lloyd George’s -plans. 
Genoa, then, was the first appearance of 
the Little Entente in full strength. It 


. marked a stage in European history, and, if 


we are to understand what is to come, we 
must now reckon with this new factor. 


II. THE LITTLE ENTENTE 


Now what is the fundamental interest of 
the Little Entente? (And in this article I 
shall include Poland, in that alliance, al- 
though there are certain shades of difference 
between Polish adhesion and that of the 
other three states—shades not of significance 
here.) Obviously to live, to maintain that 
which they possess, to consolidate their posi- 
tion, and to begin the task of national 
organization. 

It follows, then, that the first article in 
the common policy of these four states will 
be the maintenance of the status quo. And 
since this status quo was mainly created by 
the Paris Conference, these four states are 
logically led to champion the strict main- 
tenance of these treaties as the charter of 
the New Europe. 

Now whither does this lead? Poland, for 
example, finds herself at all times threatened 
on one side by the German purpose and by 
the Russian on the other to reconquer terri- 
tory taken from Poland in the past and 
justly returned to Poland recently. She 
finds, too, that demands for territorial revi- 
sion enlist support from the British Govern- 
ment. Lloyd George has always been anti- 
Polish. He fought the allocation of Danzig, 
of an adequate corridor. He opposed the 
incorporation of any portion of Upper Silesia. 
He denounced the gains incident to the 
Treaty of Riga and the occupation of Vilna. 

Desiring the speedy recovery of Germany, 
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Lloyd George has little concern with Polish 
aspirations or just claims. If Germany can 
be helped and thus the British unemploy- 
inent situation improved, it is of small con- 
cern to him if Poland suffers. If the new 
Polish state is strangled at its birth, he does 
not much disturb himself. And in the mat- 
ter of Soviet Russia he is equally interested 
not in Poland, but in Russia. 

With respect of Rumania, British policy 
is the same. Rumania has acquired Bess- 
arabia, which was Russian by conquest but 
Rumanian by every test of race and language. 
But Soviet Russia continues to maintain its 
claim to this territory. What simpler than to 
propitiate Soviet Russia and advance British 
commercial interests by the return of this 
province? 

Rumania and Poland are thus bound to- 
gether by a common Russian danger. Each 
has to face the probability of an attack by 
the Russian neighbor designed to restore 
old frontiers. ‘They are united in the face 
of Russia, which explains their association 
in a military and political alliance. But 
they are also united against any effort to 
compel them to make sacrifices of territory, 
to submit to a revision of treaties. There- 
fore they stand against the Lloyd Georgian 
policy of Genoa. 

The case of Czechslovakia is slightly dif- 
ferent. It is Germany alone, not Russia as 
well, that the Czechs have to fear. Within 
their frontiers is a German minority of 
3,500,000 who clamor for unification with 
Germany and find support for their demands 
in many quarters in Great Britain. Poland, 
threatened by German purposes in Upper 
Silesia, Posen and West Prussia, Czecho- 
slovakia, similarly ménaced by German pur- 
poses in Bohemia and old Austrian Silesia, 
naturally stand united. Moreover, Czecho- 
slovakia, as a matter of principle, logically 
opposes the idea of any revision of the ter- 
ritorial situation, because she holds territory 
which may be the subject of discussion, if 
revision ever finds application. 

Jugoslavia has neither German nor Rus- 
sian frontiers. She is, then, not directly in- 
terested in Polish, Rumanian or Czecho- 
slovakian problems on these scores. She has, 
however, an enemy in common with Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania, namely, the Hun- 
garian. In the great settlement of 1919 
these three states acquired more than half of 
the old territory of the Hungarian crown. 
It was, to be sure, territory inhabited by 
people racially Serb, Slovak, and Rumanian. 


Nevertheless, the Magyars have never ceased 
to proclaim their purpose to reconquer these 
lost provinces. ‘To preserve the situation, 
the territorial situation created at Paris and 
by the several treaties there made with re- 
spect both of Hungary and of Austria, the 
three states which comprise the Little En- 
tente, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Rumania, have quite logically united. 

Jugoslavia, too, has an enemy even more 
potent than Hungary, namely, Italy, which 
blocked Slav possession of Fiume, which sees 
the rise of a powerful state on the opposite 
side of the Adriatic with undisguised appre- 
hension and gives frank support to Hungary, 
in consequence. This Italian question links 
Jugoslavia to Greece, because Italy even 
more strenuously opposes Greece in the 
Egean. Moreover, Greece, Rumania, and 
Jugoslavia are all associated in a common 
alliance against Bulgaria, which has never 
accepted the territorial situation created in 
the Balkans as a consequence of the war 
of 1913. Greece, then, is in the nature of 
things a natural partner of the Little En- 
tente and of Poland in the preservation of 
existing European arrangements. 

In sum, then, four considerable states, all 
but one of them as large as or larger than 
the mainland of Italy, with a combined popu- 
lation of more than sixty millions of people, 
have by the logic of events and the com- 
munity of interest been drawn together. 
They have political alliances and they have 
military alliances. But, above and beyond 
all else, they are united by the common in- 
terest to prevent a revision of those treaties 
which gave them independence and that terri- 
torial condition which they now enjoy. 
They are, then, bound to oppose any scheme, 
British, Russian, German, or Italian, look- 
ing to the modification of the status quo in 
Europe. They have, in a sense, evolved a 


Monroe Doctrine for Middle Europe. 


III. THE LITTLE ENTENTE AND 
FRANCE 


How does the Little Entente stand in 
the present Anglo-French debate? Obvi- 
ously, in certain regards very closely with 
France. For example, it is France which 
firmly sets her face against any revision of 
the Treaty of Versailles, because all proposed 
revisions are at the expense of France finan- 
cially or of the Little Entente politically. 

The Little Entente is not interested di- 
rectly in the financial terms of the Treaty 
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of -Versailles to any considerable extent.: But 
quite logically it finds itself in accord with 
France in opposing revision, because, if the 
financial clauses are breached, then the next 
step would be the territorial. _In addition, 
Poland and Rumania have each_ separate 
military treaties with. France which insure 
the despatch of French munitions and off- 
cers, if either is attacked. by. Russia, and 
Poland is, in_ addition, werent insured 
against.a German attack. 

Without an° alliance, Gentes is 
similarly protected by the certainty - that. if 
Germany invaded Bohemia. France ‘ would 
move, her armies in the Rhine’ région: Thus 
for three of these states the French army is, 
in some degree, a guarantor of ‘security. 
Add to this fact that all four armies -are 
trained by French officers, and the closeness 
of the military association is manifest:> «+: 

France stands against; disarmament. until 
such time as the situation both with -respect 
of Germany and of -Russia -would warrant 
such a risk. Great Britain presses for im- 
mediate disarmament as a detail in Lloyd 
George’s grandiose scheme of a Pan-Euro- 
pean association, But if France were dis- 
armed, then the disappearance of the French 
army would deprive the states of the Little 
Entente menaced by Russia and by Ger- 

many of their single sure reliance. 

Of course, if Russia and Germany were 
similarly disarmed, the situation would be 
‘changed. . But disarmament has to be moral 
even before it-is military. No responsible 
statesman in. France or in any one of the 
Little Entente states ‘believes that Russia or 
Germany will effectively disarm, much less 
lay aside their purposes to regain lost prov- 
inces. Therefore,.no responsible statesman 
dares advocate disarmament. at home; and 
the five states stand solidly against the Brit- 
ish scheme of hasty demobilization. 

Now Lloyd George went to Genoa with a 
firm desire to promote disarmament of land 
forces, exactly as he-advocated similar ideas 
through the .British representatives at Wash- 
ington. . He also openly discussed the need 
of treaty revisions affecting Bessarabia, East- 
ern Galicia and Vilna. _ Some of his press 
entourage even questioned the status of the 
Germans in Czéchoslovakia. Is it surpris- 
ing, then, that he instantly encountered the 
solid opposition of the statesmen of the 
Little Entente and Poland, quite as well 
as that of the French delegates? 

To all of these states he seemed to be will- 
ing to make any foreign sacrifice, that is, any 


-Russians’ or the Germans. 
-urged disarmament’ he offered ‘io: guarantee 
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sacrifice of ‘ French; - Polish, ‘Rumanian, or 


Czechoslovakian interests, to ‘propitiate the 
“And while - he 


of support in‘time of danger. If,-after dis- 
armament, Russia or Germany. dttacked, not 
a British battalion would © be : available, 
whereas every Frénch division would march. 

To the Continental nations,°-with - their 
long history of aggression; to France and the 
states of the Little Entente, with all: of. their 
long :record: of! suffering at German ‘hands; 
tothe Poles, with their recent Russian’ and 
‘German slavery; the ‘British ‘proposal seemed 
‘toc invite. the running: of every conceivable 
risk,“ the ‘gambling: upon the ‘accuracy of a 
British supposition that Russia’ and Germany 
would also disarm and be good, merély ‘that 
British trade might be advantaged and Brit- 
ish unemployment reduced. 

That it was the right of British statesmen 
to advocate such‘a policy is obvious. British 
sufferings are as acute and as important, to 
say the least, as those of any other people. 
It is not a question of superiority of morals, 
but purely and simply one of the collision 
of interests. But with equal right the Con- 
tinental statesmen’ rejected the British pro- 
posal. This is the long and short of Genoa. 
Alone, France under British pressure might 
have been coerced or at least driven into a 
position of hopeless isolation. 

But it so happened that French views, as 
presented at Genoa, French interests as they 
exist on the Continent, coincided at critical 
moments with those of the Little Entente 
and Poland. Moreover, the British conten- 
tion that Russia and Germany were to be 
trusted was. strikingly disproved by the 
Russo-German agreement of Rapallo in the 
opening days of Genoa. ‘This agreement 
actually gave force and.vitality to all of the 
views of the nations: opposing the British. 

Out of the whole situation we derive a 
very clear idea of the conflicting policies pre- 
sented and advocated by France and by 
Britain, the former supported by the Little 
Entente and Poland, the latter by Italy and 
by the tacit, if still ineffective, approval of 
Germany and of Russia. France believes 
that the settlement of: Paris, as expressed in 
the several treaties, represents the constitu- 
tion of the New Europe. She opposes all 
European territorial or financial revisions. 

In addition, France believes not in the 
immediate scrapping of the association of 
nations which won the war, but rather in 
the preservation of this association, extended 
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to admit the Little Entente and Poland, 
which either in fact or in interest and in 
sympathy were united to the great powers 
which conquered Germany. Such an asso- 
ciation would, in the nature of things, be 
the guarantor of the settlement made at 
Paris. 

That Germany and Russia should ulti- 
mately be permitted to join in that associa- 
tion no Frenchman would deny. But only 
when it became obvious that both had ac- 
cepted the territorial and other foundations 
upon which the association was constructed. 
Meantime the association would be capable 
of protecting the present state of Europe 
against either a German or a Russian attack 
by reason of its military strength and by 
reason of military conventions. 

This policy of alliances, or rather of the 
preservation of the alliance which won the 
war, is the foundation of all French policy. 
It is, in addition, accepted by Poland, by 
Rumania, and by Belgium, as indicated by 
separate military conventions already signed 
and sealed as between each other, or as be- 
tween each and France, and by the states 
of the Little Entente and Poland, as wit- 
nessed by their compacts against Russian, 
German, or Hungarian attack. 

To the Briton the Frenchman says, in 
substance: “Join this association, or rather 
remain a member of this association with 
which you fought; add your strength and 
guarantee to those already obtained, and we 
are certain that the danger of war will be 
abolished. Your entrance will bring Italy 
and we shall have an association too strong 
for Germany or Russia separately or com- 
bined to challenge. Then we can proceed 
to the gradual limitation of armaments, since 
we shall have all our armies available in 
time of danger. Finally, when Germany 
and Russia have accepted the situation as it is, 
when they have renounced their purposes 
of revenge and reconquest, then admit them 
and you will have completed the Pan- 
European association which you desire to con- 
struct; but do not begin by destroying what 
exists, what saved the world in the last 
war. That way lies ruin.” 

To all this the Englishman responds: “It 
is exactly this system of separate alliances 
which [ desire to abolish. If you do not 
at once admit Russia and Germany they 
will build up a separate association and 
then we shall be back in 1914 again. More- 
over, to persuade Germany and Russia to 
join, you must make certain concessions. 

Aug.—4 


Reduce reparations, modify frontiers, but 
above all abolish the old alliance which de- 
feated Germany and let us all start afresh. 
Let us, moreover, reduce our armies, for the 
two chief causes of war are separate alliances 
and huge armies.” 

There, roughly stated, is the basis for the 
whole of the present Anglo-French discus- 
sion. And at Genoa, first, Russia and Ger- 
many made one of those very alliances 
which the British denounce and then the 
British came in full collision with a Con- 
tinental combination, which, on the whole, 
stood firmly upon the French contention 
that existing associations should be preserved. 
The result of the collision was complete de- 
feat for the British contention. 

And in the larger sense here is a fact 
that the outside world must deal with. 
There are a hundred millions of people on 
the Continent of Europe, rather more than 
less, living in France, Belgium, Poland, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania and Czechoslovakia, 
who as a matter of national existence oppose 
the revision of the Paris settlement, who de- 
cline to consent to abandon a system of 
mutual alliances and of national armament, 
in the existing state of affairs. 

They believe that the New Europe should 
be evolved from the association of nations 
which saved it from German aggression, not 
be created by a sudden and far-reaching revo- 
lution which would destroy all existing safe- 
guards and rest upon a wholly questionable 
assumption that by this method German. and 
Russian plans for aggression would be 
abolished. 

And the point which [ wish I could make 
clear to my readers is that we are here in the 
presence of a clash between two conceptions, 
two totally different ideas, which are them- 
selves the product of utterly different 
histories. ‘They are, if I may term them so, 
Continental and Insular—the former held by 
the European states of the mainland, the 
latter by the British, by the Americans, and 
by the English-speaking Dominions. 

With England an alliance is a detail of 
war. It is something employed in the moment 
of struggle or in a period when a struggle 
is in plain sight to reinforce national strength. 
But with Continental nations an alliance is a 
detail in peace policy, quite as much as in 
war-making. It is a method of guaranteeing 
an existing condition, of insuring perma- 
nence, rather than a thing hastily entered 
into in the presence of an emergency. 

Thus, again and again in her history Eng-- 
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land has entered into an alliance with one 
group of Continental powers against an- 
other, or with a group against one. state, 
which menaced her own safety or comfort, 
but always, at the close of the war imme- 
diately in progress or in view, has retired. 
On the other hand, Continental European 
history for several centuries is one of con- 
tinuing alliances cemented by war, but, where 
possible, maintained in peace to preserve what 
war established or entered into in full peace 
to guarantee existing conditions. 

We see the Continental system through 
British eyes, just as, after the recent war, 
we followed the British example of the past 
and retired from that association which we 
never accepted as an alliance. What we 
fail to see, as a rule, is that nothing is less 
likely than that Continental nations will turn 
their backs upon their history and experience 
and accept our ideas. And in turn, they with 


equal blindness ask us to make exactly the. 


same complete change of policy. Neither is 


thinkable. 
IV. RATHENAU’S MURDER 


I have dwelt at some length upon the 
Little Entente and the conditions in Middle 
Europe because it seems to me that they are 
the most important new facts in the European 
situation. In England and in America 
there is a constant tendency to maintain that 
the Paris Conference made many great mis- 
takes in its dealing with Germany, that 
the great powers have since made equally 
serious blunders in the matter of Russia, and 
that the necessary thing now is to repair 
those errors by revising existing treaties and 
changing the frontiers laid down at the 
expense of these states. 

It is similarly reasoned that only France 
stands in the way of such a curative policy 
and that, isolated, France must yield. But 
in fact France is not isolated, nor is she weak. 
She has associated with her in a policy of 
maintaining existing frontiers and retaining 
armies sufficient to defend those frontiers, 
at least four considerable states counting 
more than 60,000,000 of people, added to her 
40,000,000. This association has a military 
strength which cannot at present be 
challenged and it has full legal justification 
in the fact that the treaties which give it 
present possession were accepted by all Euro- 
pean nations and by the representatives of 
the United States at Paris. 

Yet it is incontestable that failure to ob- 
‘tain a modification of these treaties, and 





particularly of the reparations detail, is pre- 
venting any semblance of reconstruction in 
Germany. The recent failure of the Bankers’ 
Conference in Paris, called to consider the 
question of an international loan to Ger- 
many, was followed with terrifying swiftness 
by the assassination of Rathénau, the one 
German statesman of commaming stature 
who sought to persuade his:4! «sw country- 
men that measurable fulfilment of the Treaty 
of Versailles was a condition: antecedent to 
all possible mitigation of the sentence passed 
upon Germany at Paris. 

Before Rathenau’s murder Scheidemann, 
who had also, in the war period itself, ad- 
vocated recognition of facts, was the victim 
of an assault, which just missed fatal result, 
and the attempted murder of Scheidemann 
was in turn promptly followed by a similar 
assault upon Maximilian Harden, the one 
outspoken journalistic critic of the old order 
in Germany. All three crimes were the 
obvious work of the champions of the old 
order, of the group that was responsible 
for the killing of Eisner and Erzberger at 
an earlier period. 

All these circumstances make clear the fact 
that the “Old Order’ is resolved not to 
permit the acceptance of any portion of the 
situation created by defeat. They preach 
hate and vengeance upon France. ‘They not 
only oppose all fulfilment or attempt at ful- 
filment of the terms of the treaties, but they 
turn the weapons of the assassin against any 
German who ventures to advocate such a 
policy. 

In the presence of this organized system 
of terror and of murder the Ebert-Wirth 
government, the republican official world, 
seems utterly powerless. Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff parade the country praising the 
old order. The militarists of the past reveal 
their control of the existing army unmistak- 
ably. Only the fact that immediate interven- 
tion by France would follow overt action, 
such as a coup d’etat to restore monarchy, has 
so far availed to prevent such an operation 
and it remains always possible. 

Meantime economically Germany is mani- 
festly sinking. The mark has fallen to new 
low levels. On all sides one sees approaching 
that collapse which must be the inevitable 
consequence of the inflation which has been 
in progress for so many months and repre- 
sents a detail in the German plan to achieve 
official bankruptcy and thus to avoid all 
reparations payments. Sooner or later—and 
the best witnesses believe it will be shortly— 
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Germany is destined to enter a period of 
terrible economic distress. But when that 
time comes what is left to restrain the masses 
who must bear the burden of the suffering? 

If the monarchists and militarists, the 
champions of the old order, show their con- 
tinuing strengtn by assassination, by their 
veto of all ‘easible schemes for bringing 
Germany int. ‘ne with Allied policy, even 
to the extent of enabling Britain and Italy 
to support Gerriany against extreme French 
demands, the socialists and the communists 
disclose new strength and new determina- 
tion to resist a restoration. 

In peace, as in war, Germany continues 
to isolate herself from the rest of the world. 
Her recovery is a matter of vital importance 
to Britain and to Italy. Even the United 
States would see with approval and profit 
such a recovery. But all nations agree that 
Germany must make such payment as is 
possible to France and lay aside that purpose 
of revenge and reconquest, adherence to which 
would justify all French policy. 

Always, however, at the moment, when it 
is of greatest importance that Germany 
should seem reasonable and act honorably, 
we have things like the assassination of 
Rathenau to give corroboration to all that 
the French assert, and to fortify the smaller 
countries on the margin of Germany in their 
determination to keep their armies in being 
and to mold their policies in conformity with 
those of France. 

British Liberal newspapers, and American 
supporters of the Lloyd Georgian policy, may 
preach disarmament and generosity to Ger- 
many to the end of time; but all such appeals 
fall on deaf ears in Paris, Prague and War- 
saw, not to say Brussels, while each suc- 
ceeding day’s history in Germany reveals 
still more unmistakably the fact that the Ger- 
mans have learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing and that security for Germany’s 
neighbors depends upon their capacity to 
defend themselves. 

We now know, what we all suspected at 
the time, that peace was the absolute neces- 
sity of Germany at the outset of 1917, that 
Austria was crumbling, and Germany her- 
self had passed the crest of her war strength. 
And precisely at that moment the Pope and 
the President of the United States both 
sought to bring about peace by negotiation— 
a peace which at the very least would have 
saved Germany. Yet the answer was the 
submarine campaign. To-day, when the 
British and the Italians are moving heaven 


and earth to save Germany from hopeless 
ruin, we have the Rathenau murder. 

Personal opinions have little value, and in 
the matter of Germany .they vary enor- 
mously; yet to me it now seems clear be- 
yond all question that Germany cannot be 
saved from the outside, that the. mcral and 
material decay must now go forward to that 
catastrophe which alone can bring about a 
reordering of the German relation to the 
rest of the world. For three years the 
British and the Italians, with more than a 
little support from the United States, have 
been endeavoring to procure such a revision 
of the terms of the Paris settlement as would 
prevent a German collapse. 

In the larger view they have failed be- 
cause the German has stolidly refused to 
accept any portion of the consequences of 
defeat. He has even denied the fact of de- 
feat. Such men as have come to the front, 
possessed of even a fraction of vision and of 
appreciation of the facts as they are, have 
been ruthlessly murdered by the old order, 
which has resolved that there can be no 
German recovery save that which restores 
them to the leadership of 1914, and frees 
Germany from the burdens which that 
leadership, in an unsuccessful war, imposed 
upon her. 

After 1871, when France had lost a war 
and overturned a dynasty, nothing was more 
striking than the fashion in which men of 
all political faiths rallied to the support, not 
of the republic so much as of the nation. 
A brief moment of the Commune madness, 
and then there emerged an orderly govern- 
ment directed by men who saw things as 
they were, and saw that the salvation of 
France lay in facing them. In three years, 
therefore, the last evidence of defeat had 
been eliminated and France was _ herself 
again. But more than three years have 
passed since the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the internal chaos in Ger- 
many is increasing, not diminishing. 

Economically, to be sure, Germany has 
made a certain progress. Her people are 
working and her machines are busy. But 
even this recovery rests in large measure upon 
a policy of inflation which in the end must 
produce a general collapse. The foundation 
of the recovery, in fact, is insecure, unstable. 
And, apart from this detail, the mass of evi- 
dence coming to us from Germany is all of 
one sort. It all agrees in the essential fact 
that moral disintegration has been enor- 
mous and still continues. 
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So far, Germany has neither found leader- 
ship nor a régime which can protect itself. 
The old, while unable or unwilling to take 
the reins, exercises the power of veto by 
assassination to prevent any new. Yet to 
the salvation of Germany there is necessary 
a stable government in the hands of men 
who inspire confidence beyond German fron- 
tiers. The present situation obviously can- 
not endure. It requires no more than a 
real economic paralysis, with accompanying 
hunger and misery, to produce the deluge. 
Toward that deluge every sign points. 

From this deluge Lloyd George, British 
statesmanship, Italian, even American, would 
save Germany. The difficulty is that no 
way has been devised which would protect 
Germany’s neighbors from German attack 
or insure Germany’s creditors against Ger- 
man default. Nor can anyone in the face 
of German facts argue German stability or 
good faith. 


V. THE NEW EvuROPE 


You have, then, as I see it, two striking 
facts in Europe, laying aside the Russian 
problem, which remains vague and incom- 
prehensible. On the one side new states, or 
states newly expanded, are rising to national 
existence, producing men of more than ordi- 
nary capacity, disclosing an impressive will 
to live and developing a codrdinated policy 
which makes them a material factor in 
Europe and, when their policy falls in with 
that of France, as it obviously does in many 
details, this fact insures the success of that 
policy. 

To balance this process you have the 
further disintegration of Germany, political, 
moral and economic. You have the rapid 
decline of the mark, the ever-certain economic 
paralysis which waits around the corner. 
You have the policy of assassination, pre- 
venting the evolution of a leadership which 
might save the stricken nation, and this Ger- 
man condition, reacting upon the state of 
mind of the neighboring nations, prevents 
any real disarmament and blocks any pro- 
gram looking to a Pan-European association 
of nations. 

On his return to Prague, after the Genoa 
Conference, in which he had a conspicuous 
role, M. Benés, the Czechoslovak Premier, in 
an able and eloquent speech set forth the 
views of the Little Entente and of France 
in the present European situation. The key- 
note of this address was the emphasis laid 
upon the fact that the return to normal con- 





ditions in Europe would be delayed, not 
hastened, by the attempt to wipe out existing 
alliances and dissolve the partnership of the 
countries which together won the war. To 
build a new Europe, not from the ground 
up, but upon the foundations of the associa- 
tion between the great powers which de- 
feated Germany and the little powers which 
are their natural allies—this was the thesis 
of Benés. 

Philippe Millet in L’Europe Nouvelle has 
again and again emphasized the same idea, 
which is really the idea of the younger and 
more liberal minded men of the Continent. 
Breaking absolutely with any idea of mili- 
tarism or of imperialism, it nevertheless rests 
firmly upon the fundamental notion that 
force is necessary to maintain what exists, 
that the liberties won in the war must be 
safeguarded, and that the true safeguard is 
to be found in the present alliance of the 
nations which fought together during the con- 
flict and in the common pooling of military 
strength to guarantee such a continuation. 

The Continent will not accept the Ameri- 
can view, which is in the main borrowed 
from the British, that peace and prosperity 
will be insured if only armies are demobilized 
and that, to win Germany to peace and to 
placate Russia, as the British urge, conces- 
sions must be made at the expense of all 
the neighbors of Germany and Russia. On 
the contrary it reasons that Germany will 
be reconciled and peace insured only when 
it is clear to the German mind that an 
attack upon France, Poland, Belgium or 
Czechoslovakia will automatically set in 
motion the military forces of all the states 
that accept the situation which exists and 
desire to maintain peace on that basis. 

As far back as the days of the Conference 
of Paris the French desired that the League 
of Nations should be provided with a general 
staff and a military force, supplied by the 
member nations, to enforce its decisions and 
defend its members. When this was denied, 
the French, the Continental nations gen- 
erally, lost all real interest in the League of 
Nations. It ceased to have practical value. 

Since the Paris Conference the French 
conception has rallied the support of the 
Continental states, which have to fear Ger- 
man or Russian attack, while the British 
actively and the Americans passively have 
continued to champion the idea of a League 
without force and to argue that the first step 
toward peace is the reduction of armies; i.e., 
the elimination of force. 
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Meantime the League, lacking force, has 
been able to accomplish nothing of first-rate 
importance. Its decision in the matter of 
Upper Silesia had real vitality only because 
it was backed by French bayonets, while all 
efforts promoted by Lloyd George to obtain 
land disarmament have come to nothing as a 
consequence of the resolute resistance of all 
the states bordering Germany and Russia. 

Unmistakably one result has been the 
growing reluctance of the British to enter 
into any compact, even one to guarantee 
France against a new German attack, while 
on this side of the water American decision 
to have nothing to do with European politi- 
cal problems has been strengthened. But 
even these consequences have not affected the 
Continental view. If anything, they have 
strengthened it by establishing the idea that 
these Continental states can expect no aid 
from England or America and _ therefore 
must both rely upon their own strength and 
keep that strength effectively prepared. 

Now, unless all signs fail, we are entering 
into a new phase which will develop as Ger- 
man internal disintegration spreads. Already, 
after the Rathenau murder, there is less 
chance than ever of arguing for the dis- 
armament of Germany’s neighbors. To- 
morrow, in the presence of a more positive 
effort of the old crowd to regain power, and 
such an effort seems assured, all such argu- 
ments will disappear altogether. 

When the Allies of 1814-15 overthrew 
Napoleon they placed a Bourbon on the 
throne of France and had thereafter a French 
government with which to deal. So far the 
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allies of 1914 have been without any such 
advantage and this difference destroys all 
effort to point parallels between the two 
situations. It was a matter of life and 
death for the Bourbons to retain good rela- 
tions with the conquerors of Napoleon, but 
those who have succeeded William II are 
in no such position. 

I have postponed discussion of the confer- 
ence of The Hague, which up to date has 
been futile, because I desired in this article 
to dwell upon Central European conditions 
exclusively, and I shall hope to recur to it 
and to reparations matters next month. At 
the moment, however, it seems to me that 
the most significant circumstance in Europe 
is the fact that more than 100,000,000 of 
people, possessing powerful armies and a tre- 
mendously vital wiil to live, have by force 
of circumstance been brought into an asso- 
ciation for the defense of the settlement made 
at Paris in 1919. 

All of the nations of the Little Entente 
are manifestly eager that there should be no 
Anglo-French break. All are obviously eager 
to retain friendly relations with the British. 
Most of them differ with French policy in 
many details, but none of them is prepared 
to accept any such scheme of readjustment 
in Europe as British policy advocates, none 
of them is willing to disarm or abolish old 
or recent alliances while Germany and 
Russia remain in their present menacing 
state. 

This was the final lesson of the Genoa 
Conference; this is the key to the New 
I-urope of the present hour. 
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“Oh, no! We aren’t discussing principles here. We are dis- 
cussing whether and how we can make anything out of each other.” 


From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 


MARCONI AND HIS VIEWS OF 
WIRELESS PROGRESS 


WHAT IS PRACTICAL AND WHAT Is NOT 
AN INTERVIEW BY STANLEY FROST 


O one needs to be assured that 
Guglielmo Marconi is a dreamer. The 

man who thirty years ago visualized all, and 
more than all, that has been done by wireless 
to-day, is assured of his place as one of the 
world’s great prophets. But if one is to give 


his newer visions their - proper worth, one. 


must understand the kind of a dreamer he is 
—a visionary who reduces his visions to blue- 
prints and makes them work, a prophet who 
fulfills his own prophecies, a dreamer whose 
dreams can, in due time, be measured with a 
slide rule or an ohmmeter. 

So the thing that strikes a person meeting 
for the first time this man who thirty years 
ago out-dreamed the world, is that he does 
not seem to be a dreamer at all. He appears 


an unusually keen and high-strung business 
man, intensely alert, meticulously accurate, 


and most amazingly hard-headed. On ac- 
quaintance his outstanding characteristic 
comes to be his conservation of time and 
energy: he never makes a false motion, and 
the men around him take great pains to see 
that he is never delayed nor troubled with 
needless details. His attention to the matter 
in hand is instant and intense, and there is 
never a sign that inside his rather square 
head are dreams of a startling kind. 

In fact, it is doubtful whether he would 
admit that he has dreams. He probably calls 
them deductions, and they may be nothing 
more than logical foresight raised to the 
nth power. He rather dislikes to talk about 
them and particularly for publication, because 
of the incorrigible habit some people have of 
assuming that a thing which an engineer 
mentions as a distant achievement is already 
an accomplished fact, and of refusing to take 
account of the distinction between “we have 
found out how to do this” and “we have 
done it.” It is quite certain that he told me 
only a part of the visions of the future of 
radio which he sees; but he did tell some, 
perhaps inadvertently, in discussing the 
present situation. 


“Evidences are accumulating,” he said, 
“that the time has come with radio, as it 
comes with any fundamental invention, when 
it is ceasing, almost suddenly, to be an un- 
certain and temperamental marvel, and is 
becoming part of the trusted and almost un- 
noticed working equipment. of civilization. 
The difficulties and uncertainties which made 
its earlier stages so exasperating and so gen- 
erally unreliable, are yielding almost in a 
body to the persistence of the experimenters ; 
and there are many signs that wireless will 
very shortly become even more efficient, 
stable, reliable and much more economical. 
Thereafter improvements will continue, to 
be sure, but they will not be fundamental—a 
definite line will have been passed, and the 
new science will, as it were, have grown up 
and taken a man’s place in the world. 

“You must make it clear to the readers of 
the Review or Reviews’—and he insisted 
on my promise on this point—‘“that it is 
impossible to make definite predictions as 
to time or method. It may still be some 
years before this stage is finished, and the 
exact details will have to be worked out in 
laboratories and in practice. What can be 
said definitely to-day is just this: All but 
one of the fundamental difficulties in the use 
of radio, which have limited it to special, 
unusual, and often intermittent services, have 
been solved or are on the way to solution. 
We are entitled to full faith that the inven- 
tive genius of the great army of experts now 
at work will complete the solutions. 

“When they are made, radio transmission 
will fill a far different and greater place in 
the world than any that has even been 
dreamed of heretofore. Until recently it has 
been a substitute, not always satisfactory, for 
wire communication in places where it was 
impossible to use wires. Only recently has 
it begun to give transatlantic service on 
equal terms with the cables. But, basing our 
beliefs on what has already been accomplished 
both in actual work and in experiments, we 
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SIGNOR MARCONI, THE ITALIAN INVENTOR, IN THE WIRELESS ROOM OF HIS YACHT “ELECTRA” 


may expect very shortly, as progress measures 
time, to see radio an instrument as reliable as 
any means of communication, and_ the 
cheapest, fastest means that we have ever 
known.” 

I asked the inevitable question: ‘Will it 
supplant wire communication?” 

“No, oh, no,” he replied. “I know there 
are some fears felt along that line. But if 
we are learning the possibilities of radio, we 
are also learning its limitations, and these 
will always leave work enough for the cables 
and wires. ‘There is, in the first place, a 
limit to the amount of radio traffic which 
can be carried in the air, though this limit 
will be greatly extended within the next few 
vears. In fact, the radio experts are already 
so fearful that there will not be enough room 
in the air for the world’s traffic that they are 
proposing a censorship which will prevent 
any use of radio for communications between 
man and man or firm and firm, reserving 
them for the more important public uses. 

“There is also the fact that radio, which 
by necessity can always be picked up over a 
wide area, probably will never be as secret 
as the wires. Finally, it may be taken as 
axiomatic that, as has been the case with 
similar inventions, the new one will not sup- 
plant the old, but will bring something new 
into life.” 


The Senator—Marconi seems more pleased 
with his seat in Italy’s Senate than with any 
of his other honors—refused to make any 
definite prediction as to the time necessary 
to perfect wireless. 


Remarkable Gains in Three Years 


“A fair measure of the speed with which 
developments are coming may be made by 
comparing conditions three years ago and to- 
day,” he remarked. “The changes have come 
gradually, and many have escaped public 
notice. Three years ago, to take the situa- 
tion on this coast, there were five stations in 
communication with Europe. Each was an 
isolated plant, with a corresponding receiving 
plant located several miles away and with 
operators working at both plants relaying 
the traffic over land wires and through other 
operators to headquarters. This service was, 
of course, highly expensive. 

“Moreover, it was frequently interrupted. 
The interference by static made signals 
absolutely unreadable for hours at a time, 
especially in summer, and breaks of around 
twenty hours, during which no communica- 
tion could be held, were not unusual. All 
traffic had to be handled subject to these long 
delays. And, when sending was done, it was 
at a snail’s pace. 

“To-day this is all changed. A single sta- 
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tion” —we were on our way to the station at 
Riverhead, N. Y., where a single aerial nine 
miles long and some apparatus housed in a 
three-room bungalow handle all the incoming 
transatlantic traffic of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America—‘receives all the long- 
distance messages, filters them out, and trans- 
mits them by wire to the New York offices 
without the intervention of any operators 
except those at the New York end, and with 
static so well under control that an interrup- 
tion of thirty minutes is unusual. ‘There has 
been an immense saving in money, and an 
incalculable increase in reliability. In addi- 
tion improved instruments permit sending at 
nearly three times the previous speed. 

“On the sending end, the change is not 
quite so complete. Several stations are still 
being used, though it is only a matter of 
months till they wiil be consolidated. But in 
sending, too, there is greater speed, saving 
through dispensing with the relay operators 
at the foot of the antennae, and almost com- 
plete freedom from interruption of traffic. 
Three years ago wireless carried less than 


5 per cent. of the transatlantic traffic. To- ; 
under control for long-distance signalling.” 


day it carries nearly a quarter. A final ad- 
vantage is that with the present apparatus it 
is possible to put at work as many circuits as 
seem needed to handle peak loads at any one 
point, thus clearing traffic jams promptly. 
“On the experimental side there is just as 
great an advance. Subject to the same delays 
and interruptions which three years ago 
affected all traffic, but which can no longer 
be tolerated for commercial work, the engi- 
neers are able to send under laboratory con- 
ditions at about a tenth of the cost for power, 
and at a speed nearly ten times as fast as ever 
before—a speed that will eventually reach a 
thousand words a minute and transmit a 
full-sized novel in about an hour. Experi- 
mentally, too, they are able to send signals 
for shorter distances with about one-half of 
one per cent. of the power used with present 
commercial apparatus, and my own experi- 
ments have shown that even with this we 
can get far clearer signals at the receiving 
end. Signals have actually been sent across 
the Atlantic, under favorable conditions, 
with one one-thousandth of normal power.” 
“How much is that, in ordinary terms?” 
“Two hundred watts; about the same that 
it takes to run an electric toaster.” 
“These new experiments,” he went on, 
“are with short wave lengths. Their high 
susceptibility to fading—” I must have 





looked blank, for he took a fresh start. 
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“Let me give you a little technical lec- 
ture,” he smiled. ‘Never mind if you know 
some of it. 

“We must assume a medium through 
which the radiating electric waves pass, and 
we must assume for these waves many of the 
properties of waves of light and water, in- 
cluding the possibility of reflection, refrac- 
tion, and absorption. Radio, simply stated, 
operates by sending out these waves which 
spread, normally, in all directions, and finally 
can be faintly detected by suitable apparatus 
at a distance. 


Obstacles Removed 


“There have been three things which have 
made radio expensive and difficult and un- 
reliable. The most spectacular has been 
called static, and consists of waves which are 
not sent by radio instruments but are pro- 
duced by nature. When these come into a 
receiver they frequently drown out the sound 
of the signals, and it has been these which 
prevented reception often in hot weather. 

“We cannot say that we have conquered 
static, but we can claim that we have it 


This part of the lecture was amplified at 
Riverhead, where he showed the long an- 
tenna, pointed toward Europe, and “blind” 
except in the direction in which it points, so 
that it receives no static except the small pro- 
portion coming from that direction. In the 
house they have a series of black boxes filled 
with incomprehensible coils and lamps, which 
first separate the signals coming in from the 
five different European stations, and then 
not only clarify and magnify the sound, but 
eliminate almost all of the remaining static. 
As a result the station works comfortably 
when ordinary receivers are drowned out. 

“The conditions here are better than those 
of any other station of which I know,” Mr. 
Marconi remarked as we left it. ‘“They 
show how greatly the world can advance 
along this line. Similar improvements in 
radio reception on smaller sets, such as those 
used to pick up radiophone broadcasting, only 
await the application to them of the principles 
made use of here. 

“The second great impediment to radio 
has been what we call ‘fading’ or ‘fog’ or 
by half a dozen other names. We are as yet 
unable to explain the causes of it, but at 
some times signals will apparently be ab- 
sorbed in the air, coming clear and strong at 
one moment, fading out to silence, and then 
coming loudly again. The variation, over 
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any considerable distance, may sometimes be 
as much as several thousand per cent. 

“Now we come back to the short waves. 
Fading has the peculiarity that it is far 
greater in the case of short waves than of 
long ones. Therefore, to insure communica- 
tion over long distances, radio engineers have 
used the longest possible wave lengths, and 
have put on enough power to drive the 
waves, by brute force, through any fading. 
But this has had two disadvantages—long 
waves, such as the 15,000-meter length used 
in transatlantic sending, are very much less 
efficient than short ones; that is, it takes far 
greater power in the antenna to make an 
impulse of a given strength jump off. Also, 
they cannot be used for fast sending, because 
the signals on long waves blur at high speed. 
Both these things have added immensely to 
the cost of radio work. 

“The third difficulty has come as radio 
has developed, and arises from the fact that 
there is only room enough in the air for a 
limited amount of radio at any one time and 
place. If two stations are sending. on the 
same wave length in the same area the sig- 
nals become confused and unintelligible. The 
demand for the use of the wave lengths has 


already become greater than the supply and 
has resulted in frequent ‘jamming’ of the air 
in the busy parts of the world, and also made 
necessary stringent regulations limiting use. 

“Of these three difficulties, static,” as I 
have said, “is coming under control. Fading 
remains a mystery, though ways are being 


developed of offsetting it. Jamming is a 
matter of congestion, and the devices which 
are now being developed, along several lines, 
will reduce it greatly. 

“Now to our short waves. They were 
abandoned originally because of the fading. 
But we have found that we can reduce this 
fading immensely if we can direct the waves, 
as we can focus a beam of light, at the point 
where we want them to go. My own recent 
experiments have shown that it is possible to 
do this for the short-length waves—appar- 
ently the apparatus will be much too cumber- 
some for long waves. By using reflectors at 
the receiving end we can also further increase 
the power of the circuit. To-day we are in 
about the same position in regard to service- 
ableness with short waves that the long-wave 
system was in three years ago. 

“When we have reached the stage in 
which the long-wave system is to-day, we shall 
have long-distance radio service at a fraction 
of the present cost, and at many times the 


present speed. When the new system is 
worked out, too, it will relieve the crowding 
almost indefinitely, since a beam of radio 
waves will not interfere with any others that 
are not directly in the same path. If, for 
example, we narrow the beam to a tenth of 
a circle—and I use this merely as an example 
and not as a definite prediction—we could 
send ten messages where only one can go 
to-day. Remember, please, that this still has 
to be worked out, but it is no farther away 
than the present developments seemed three 
years ago.” 


The Practical Outcome 


Marconi, the engineer, was through at 
this point; but I had a suspicion that Mar- 
coni, the dreamer, might still have something 
to say. 

“What will this mean to the man in the 
street?’ I asked. “Can’t you interpret?” 

“‘Well—” and for the first time the far- 
away look of the dreamer came into his 
eyes—‘“well, it will mean that communica- 
tion over long distances will be on an en- 
tirely new basis. When, without increase in 
cost and quite likely at even lower cost, our 
exchange of information between the nations 
can be ten or fifty times as great as it is now, 
another long step will have been taken in the 
process of narrowing the earth, and making 
friends and neighbors out of distant peoples.” 

“How about the radio-telephone?” was 
the next question. 

“My own interest has been chiefly in long- 
distance signalling,” Senator Marconi re- 
plied. “It was the original inspiration of my 
work, and the problem of communications 
over distances has always had a peculiar fas- 
cination for me. But it is quite possible, 
since we cannot estimate things very closely 
in advance, that the radio-phone will be of 
more importance, and certainly of more 
personal interest to the average man. 

“Here, too, radio has passed the adolescent 
stage and is ready to go to work in a serious 
way. Instruments are far from perfect, but 
they work. And here, too, we have run 
into limitations which we may accept as 
permanent.” 

“You mean that there will not be a radio- 
phone exchange for personal communications, 
no matter how great the refinement of 
instruments may become ?” 

“Yes. That seems impossible. And the 
radio-phone will compete even less with the 
telegraph. Undoubtedly there will be tele- 
phone communication between continents 
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very shortly, and between ships and the 
shore; but those achievements, while spec- 
tacular, will have little effect on the lives of 
most people. 

“In reality the radio-phone has given us 
something entirely different from any pre- 
vious means of communication, in broad- 
casting. It has given us, almost as a surprise 
even for radio experts, a means of filling the 
air and putting at the command of anyone 
who will spend the few dollars necessary for 
a receiver, whatever forms of culture and 
information and amusement there are that 
can be made audible, and do it at a startlingly 
low cost and in great quantity and variety. 
The problem that remains here is outside the 
field of the radio-engineer. It is caused by 
the very universality and democracy of what- 
ever is broadcasted, and the difficulty of 
making the people who benefit by it pay the 
very small cost of an adequate and valuable 
broadcasting service.” 

“But will not further inventions of receiv- 
ing apparatus give some sort of control of 
this?’’ I asked. 

“Perhaps. ‘There are several systems pos- 
sible, and doubtless the problem will be 
solved—most likely by sending out messages 
on a double or compound wave length, one 
confusing the signals sent by the other, and 
requiring a special instrument to unsnarl 
them. When it is solved, we shall find the 
radio-phone one of our greatest: agencies for 
the spread of information and culture, as 
well as one of our most popular entertainers. 
Here, again, it cannot compete with the 
newspapers or with stage entertainers.” 


No Signals to or from Mars 


The Senator’s secretary had issued a very 
special warning against approaching him on 
the subject of communications with Mars— 
“Marsing,” he called it—but the temptation 
was too great. The Senator controlled 
himself visibly. 

“There has been a good deal of misstate- 
ment about that,” he said, avoiding the uglier 
word. “There are several developments of 
radio which have caught the popular imagi- 
nation but which, either for practical or 
scientific reasons, do not seem to hold actual 
promise to bear out the imagination. This 
dream of signalling to Mars is not new. It 
was dreamed long before radio was invented, 
and has been applied to every device which 
might possibly serve. I have had to empha- 
size over and over again that I have made 
no attempt to signal to Mars, have received 


no signal from Mars, and am not construct- 
ing apparatus nor making any plans to do 
either. The utmost that can be said for this 
dream is that if someone had the time and 
money to spare it might be possible to con- 
struct apparatus capable of sending wireless 
impulses to that distance.” 


Transmission of Power by Radio 


“The transmission of power by radio?” - 

“It is entirely possible. In fact, all radio 
signalling is actually a transmission of power. 
The trouble here is practical. With a radio 
signal we send into the antenna, for trans- 
mission over a hundred miles, from one to 
two horsepower of energy. ‘The receiver at 
the other end gets an amount that can be 
measured only in microwatts—often not one- 
millionth part of the power sent. I cannot 
see how any system of power reception, even 
allowing for directional sending and every 
possible improvement, could be done without 
a waste too great to endure.” 

“Do you think that control of distant ma- 
chinery, such as that in boats or airplanes, by 
radio, will ever be applied practically?” was 
the last question. 

“Tt is a very interesting line of experi- 
ment, and seems to point toward develop- 
ments of high military value. But here, too, 
there are practical considerations which, at 
least for the present, make it improbable that 
it will ever be generally used. 

“The first is the incurable habit machinery 
has of getting out of order, and the impos- 
sibility of repairing it by radio. -The chief 
duty of a marine engineer, for example, is 
not in starting and stopping his engines, but 
in keeping them fit. Radio cannot do this. 
It could never make the adjustments which 
are so often necessary to an airplane in flight. 

Marconi rose to close the discussion, and 
with a sweep of his hand made as if to brush 
away these matters as trivialities. 

“The one certain thing that is clear from 
the present situation in radio,” he summed 
up, “is that it has entered upon a new phase; 
that it is passing from limited and_ special 
uses to those which are general and almost 
unlimited. It has till recently been a means 
of salvation to mariners, a valuable instru- 
ment of war, and of occasional use in com- 
merce. It is now beginning to be the servant 
of all who have word to send between distant 
parts of the earth, the most general, the 
cheapest, and the quickest means of com- 
munication ever dreamed of for long 
distances.” 
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CHOOSING A STATE OFFICIAL 
BY MENTAL TESTS 


BY BURDETTE G. LEWIS 


(New Jersey State Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies, formerly Commissioner 
of Correction of New York City.) 


IVE years’ experience in applying mental 

tests in New Jersey institutions shows 
that they are very practical. They are short 
cuts to the discovery of the individual. They 
indicate how to assign prisoners and hospital 
patients to work and to school, so that their 
creative facilities, however weak, may be 
called into play. If that is accomplished, the 
individual becomes a happy, enthusiastic 
worker. Mental tests do not tell the whole 
story, but they furnish us with our founda- 
tion upon which to work. If their results 
are used properly and codrdinated with other 
facts, unrest, even among cynical and disil- 
lusioned prisoners, will be quieted. If this 


result can be achieved for prisoners, we 


believe it could much more easily be 
accomplished among workers. After much 
experience, we used such tests in securing a 
high-grade executive recently. 

A recently published statement of Edward 
A. Filene shows that industrial leaders out- 
side of the New Jersey group begin to per- 
ceive what are the two chief causes of 
unrest among our people. ‘They are the 
worker’s inability to find his niche where he 
can do what to him is creative work, and his 
real or apparent lack of versatility within his 
environment. We find that causes of unrest 
among prisoners are the same as among 
workers generally, however much they are 
obscured by surface conditions. We have 
been forced to cope with these conditions be- 
cause we cannot, like the short-sighted 
employer, ruthlessly “hire and fire.” 

We have found by making a careful job 
analysis of each and every activity in the 
State Prison that our requirements have a 
wide range and call for all sorts of abilities 
to meet them. Thirty or forty separate and 
distinct common laborer jobs strain to the 
utmost our organization for finding and 
training men of common labor ability. We 
are now beginning to train each common 
laborer to do from three to eight different 


tasks within his range of ability and may in 
time train each to do a dozen things. When 
a classification, placement and training or- 
ganization must meet these requirements, all. 
labor ceases to be “common” and takes on a 
new dignity. It is just as difficult to train 
“common laborers” to clean windows, to do 
laundry work and to do the household work 
of a prison as it is to train those of greater 
versatility to become machine operators or 
semi-skilled mechanics. 

When we go up the scale of versatility 
and of complexity we find our problem in 
essence the same, though different in detail. 
The solution of the whole problem of human 
training and development of men in insti- 
tutions will be solved when we achieve 
proper classification of the work to be done 
and of the men to do it, and when we secure 
proper codperation of the workers. We be- 
lieve the institution problem does not differ 
essentially from the free-labor problem. If 
we were to put square pegs only in square 
holes and then were we to polish the pegs 
and smooth the holes, we would find that 
men would act very differently and endure 
much more. ; 

High-grade personnel also has its part to 
play. The Governor and the Legislature of 
New Jersey have not failed to see the econ- 
omy of securing $10,000-a-year men at from 
$4000 to $6000 a year and they have not 
failed to see the advantage of paying institu- 
tional superintendents as much as the salaries 
paid in any State, for, after all, what the 
State pays is just a tithe of what such men 
would earn in private practice. New Jersey 
is not penurious, but it does insist upon full 
service and frugality. As a consequence we 
have been able to attract into the State ser- 
vice types out of the ordinary. On this point 
President E. P. Earle, of the State Board 


of Control, says: 


The Commissioner’s staff, in my opinion, com- 
pares favorably with any organization in the 
171 
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business world. He has drafted men into the 
State service solely because of their ability to 
serve efficiently. Politics, particularly partisan 
politics, has had no place or standing in their 
selection. 


A State’s “Want Ad” and Its Results 


One of these $6000-men left us recently. 
We wanted a man out of the ordinary to 
succeed him. In order to draw upon 
industry for the best man that has been de- 
veloped in the field of production engineer- 
ing, cost control and personnel administra- 
tion, I inserted a “want ad” in the largest 
New Jersey daily newspaper and in a large 
New York Sunday newspaper having a wide 
circulation in the State of New Jersey. The 
advertisement which appeared for a single 
insertion in the New Jersey daily and New 
York Sunday paper, read as follows: 


ASSISTANT MANAGER WANTED 

Executive assistant to President-General Man- 
ager, large organization having several large 
plants to handle personnel, several thousand em- 
ployees, to control budget and _ expenditure 
$6,000,000 per year and to develop additional 
manufacturing plants. Must be college graduate 
or full equivalent. World War Veteran pre- 
ferred; resident of New Jersey preferred. Age, 
28-45. Accounting or engineering experience, or 
both, desirable. Salary, $4000 to $6000. A real 
opportunity. 


A total of 715 replies was received to this 
want ad. Two days and nineteen hours’ 
total time was expended by myself person- 
ally in carefully analyzing the replies from 
all the applicants. Many sent blue-prints, 


charts and even reports of work performed- 


in the United States, in South America and 
in far-away China and the Dutch East 
Indies. -I selected twelve of these, grouping 
them as excellent, 134 as good or fair, and 
569 as not up to the mark for one reason or 
another. I then restudied these 134 and se- 
lected from among them twenty-two for 
personal interviews. I then wrote a letter 
on plain paper and stated: 

At the request of the advertiser, I have com- 
pleted the analysis of the 715 replies to the ad- 
vertisement referred to, and have been requested 
by the Board to interview a small group. Please 
come to see me at the Japanese Room at the 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J., promptly at 
[time inserted]. Bring with you photograph of 
yourself and any reports which will show clearly 
the character of your work. Please keep the 
matter of this interview in strictest confidence. 


Two days were spent in interviewing 
twenty men who appeared. One-half hour 
was given to each man. I had the help of 
my principal assistant and of my private sec- 


retary, who made stenographic :minutes of 
the answers to the series of questions I asked, 
which were based partly on each reply to the 
original advertisement, and a special attempt 
was made to determine how widely and com- 
prehensively each of the applicants had read 
in the field of general literature, biography, 
history and fiction, for obviously the late 
Theodore N. Vail was correct in stating that 
a man who has not read widely outside of his 
own field will never become a big man. 


A Special Examination 


At the beginning of each interview, I told 
each person frankly that it was not possible 
at that time to reveal to the respondent the 
exact nature of the work or the name of the 
advertiser, but that the advertisement itself 
gave a comprehensive picture of what would 
be expected of the man to secure the position. 
During the interview I explained to each re- 
spondent that I wanted each to take a spe- 
cial examination. The purpose of this ex- 
amination was to test each applicant’s general 
range of information, his foresight, imagina- 
tion and planning ability, and also his ability 
to concentrate and to keep his eye upon the 
main issue under consideration. Each and 
every man stated his willingness to under- 
take the examination and some expressed 
their eagerness to try it. Accordingly, a 
letter was sent to each of the persons thus 
selected, requesting him to appear at the 
Psychological Laboratory, Nassau Hall, 
Princeton University, for an examination to 
be held during the afternoon of May 12. 

My next step was to discuss with Dr. 
Edgar A. Doll, our departmental psycholo- 
gist, how we could best apply to these 
examinations the results of our own ‘five 
years of experience with psychological and 
performance tests, in assigning, training and 
developing institutional inmates. I was par- 
ticularly anxious to ascertain with what 
assurance we could depend upon the accuracy 
of the tests to be applied, without further 
testing in later periods. I was indeed sur- 
prised to learn how continuous experience 
and modifications had obviated initial errors 
and had strengthened and broadened exami- 
nations. We had succeeded more fully than 
I had anticipated in measuring at initial ex- 
aminations the ability of our institutional in- 
mates to achieve results within the range of 
their particular abilities. In short, we had 
succeeded in measuring ability to perform 
specific tasks, rather than mere memory of 
details. Moreover, our results were not 
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confined to examination of the inmate popu- 
lation. Our department had been called into 
consultation by the State Civil Service Com- 
mission, and had assisted in formulating 
psychological and performance tests for the 
recently organized New Jersey State Police. 

I next approached Dr. Carl C. Brigham, 
one of the best-known psychologists in this 
country, to take charge of the examination. 
He utilized the best series of tests that has 
yet been devised and tested out in the selec- 
tion of high-grade executives. 

In order to test the final results, Dr. Brig- 
ham requested me to have two or three per- 
sons adjudged by me to be capable of filling 
the vacant position take the examination, 
and three persons take it who were ad- 
judged by me not fitted to fill the position. 
I asked two division heads of my department 
to take the examination, and as I had already 
selected at least three persons in the twelve 
who I didn’t believe measured up to the re- 
quirements, both Dr. Brigham and I felt we 
would be in a position to check the results. 

The fourteen men appeared in advance of 
the hour set for the examination. One man 
traveled all night from near Pittsburgh to be 
present. The promptness of all the men 
during the interviews and examination was 
indeed remarkable. The Princeton examina- 
tion continued for a period of 188 minutes 
of work with 18 minutes of rest. Dr. Brig- 
ham, in his report, furnished me the follow- 
ing description of the examination: 

Forty-four minutes were devoted to a general 
intelligence test modeled after the Army Alpha 
Test, which was given every man inducted into 
the service. But in this test it was so arranged 
that a ten-minute practice period preceded the 
thirty minutes of time devoted to work. This 
test is a more reliable test of general intelli- 
gence than the Army Alpha Test. It was our 
standard measuring stick. 

A total of twenty-two minutes was devoted to 
a test to determine the range of technical infor- 
mation covering all sorts of items’ from the 
diameter of a Ford piston to the run of sizes in 
auger bits. This is not a test requiring technical 
training, but rather an interest in technical things. 
This was one of the factors we wanted to 
measure, 

A total of twenty-five minutes was devoted to 
an abbreviated general intelligence test arranged 
to differentiate the higher grades of intelligence. 
This was used to supplement the general intelli- 
gence test. The various items selected involved 
Teasoning out in a very short time a variety of 
problems, all of which required a considerable 
amount of mental alertness and ingenuity. 

_ Without revealing the exact text of these ques- 
tions, we may say: A man went to a store to buy 
four pounds of sugar. The storekeeper had noth- 
ing but a five-pound sack and a three-pound sack 
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MR. HOWARD G. BORDEN, WHO RANKED HIGHEST IN 
THE COMPETITIVE MENTAL TEST 

(Mr. Borden was graduated from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology eight years ago, and then held minor 
positions in dock and sewer construction. During the war 
he served as captain in the Engineers Corps at training 
camps. When Mr. Edison last year began to select men 
for his laboratories through examinations based on the 
now-famous questionnaire, Mr. Borden won high standing 
and became superintendent of one of the Edison mechani- 
cal departments. Under similar test he has now won the 
post of Director of Labor, Industry, and Administration 
in New Jersey’s Department of Institutions and Agencies) 


with which to measure. Without guessing at the 
amount, he succeeded in measuring out exactly 
four pounds of sugar with these two sacks. Be- 
low are listed the different things he did. Mark 
them from one to seven in the order in which 
he did them. [Then followed three things that 
were not correct interspersed with four things 
that were correct.] 

The next test was for a period of twenty-one 
minutes, designed to measure the complete mental 
operations described under the general term 
“foresight.” It requires quickness of judgment 
and fertility of imagination. It puts a premium 
on the novelty of the conclusions reached. It re- 
quires creative imagination. 

The fifth test was to determine general public 
information. It involved some reasoning and a 
knowledge of elementary economics. This test 
was introduced to obtain some indication of the 
candidate’s knowledge of financial and indus- 
trial matters. 

The next test was one of general information 
introduced in connection with the business infor- 
mation test in order to obtain an indication of the 
breadth of the candidate’s interest outside of 
technical and business matters. This test, and the 
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one referred to herewith, includes 150 items, rang- 
ing all the way from what is the authorship of 
“The Doll’s House” to the poker hand required 
to beat a flush. These two tests together counted 
less than one-tenth of the total score assigned to 
each candidate. 

The next test was a popular information test 
supposed to test ability to mix with others, and 
the eighth and last test was a special test of in- 
genuity introduced at the close of the entire test 
series. It requires straight reasoning rather than 
quickness of judgment. This test was introduced 
as an experiment just to see what the result 
would be. One man solved it completely. Three 
men practically completed it. Three men could 
get nothing. Three men succeeded in getting 
only the first and easiest step. The rest were in 
varying stages of progress when the papers were 
turned in. 


According to Dr. Brigham’s analysis, Mr. 
H. G. Borden was clearly entitled to first 
place. ‘Two men were tied for second place; 
two for third; two for fourth; one man got 
fifth place; four men tied for sixth place; one 
man got seventh; and one man the last. 
Mr. Borden passed with an average of about 
§2 per cent.; the lowest man had an average 
of about 27 per cent. The two highest scores 
on the two intelligence tests were equivalent 
to scores of about 165 to 170 in the Army 
Alpha Test. Captain Borden, when he took 
the Army Alpha Test at the beginning of 
his army service, secured a rank of 183 out 
of a possible 212, which placed him in a 
class by himself. Dr. Brigham says further 
upon this point: “The first test converted 
into army letter ratings would place the first 
three men among Army A men.” 

In‘ order to obviate the usual objection that 
this type of psychological test is a measure of 
speed rather than of training and experience, 
no time limit was set either for the intelli- 
gence tests or foresight test or the last special 
test. This safeguard has a far-reaching im- 
portance. Summarizing his report upon the 
examination as a whole, Dr. Brigham says: 


A battery of eight different tests was selected, 
which we believed would differentiate the candi- 
dates in the eight abilities that the position re- 
quired. In the present stage of development of 
psychological tests, about the one thing to do, 
after learning the position of the target, is to 
shoot at it with every possible weapon and from 
all angles. In this case, the battery was com- 
posed of eight guns, each one having a different 
range and giving a burst over a wide area. We 
could have given the test to 400 as easily as to 
the 14. 

The men took the test under uniform condi- 
tions as far as the objective conditions of the ex- 
periment were concerned. If some of the men 
were fatigued when the examination started, due 
to some physical illness or some condition over 
which we had no control, that factor probably 


would have influenced the final standing. We 
were principally interested in picking a man who 
could fill the position that was vacant. Our 
methods might penalize the individual tempo- 
rarily incapacitated for mental work, but that mis- 
take would have been made at his expense and 
not at the expense of the taxpayers of the State. 

The factor that we stressed most strongly was 
general intelligence. Among the more difficult 
intelligence tests were tests for business infor- 
mation, technical information, general and popu- 
lar information. The information tests taken all 
together contributed only one-fifth to the general 
score. In general the plan of examination con- 
sisted of giving the different tests of intelligence 
or some complicated mental operation and then 
followinz each difficult test with one of the easier 
information tests in order to lighten the strain. 
While the examination lasted for three hours and 
a half from start to finish, the rest periods 
amounted to about eighteen minutes. Two hours 
of the examination were spent in tests requiring 
intense mental effort and one hour was devoted 
to the easier and more or less amusing informa- 
tion tests. The most difficut test of the whole 
series was given at the very end. 


Interesting “Cases” 


A striking exception to the rank deter- 
mined upon by my interviews and analyses 
was case M, whom I ranked among the first 
three. He is thirty years of age, married, 
and has one child aged seven and one-half 
months. This young man is a man of pleas- 
ant and agreeable personality, holds a degree 
in mechanical engineering from one of the 
best-known Eastern universities, was a Cap- 
tain in the World War and held the posi- 
tion of purchasing agent, executive manager 
and assistant to the general manager of a 
large manufacturing corporation, where he 
installed cost systems and proved his ability 
to operate any of a great number of machines 
in a well-equipped foundry, machine shop, 
plate shop and pattern shop, while acting as 
general superintendent of these divisions of 
the plant. 

During the World War this young man 
made a fine record as a gas specialist and 
as a specialist in motor and mobile equip- 
ment in the ordnance department, where he 
assisted in the training of officers, some of 
whom were brigadier-generals. ‘This young 
man obtained a uniformly low record in 
every one of the Princeton examinations, 
despite the fact that undoubtedly from every 
other point of view he should have been 
ranked among the first three. 

Case E is very interesting. This young 
man is thirty-two years of age, a graduate 
in mechanical engineering of one of the larg- 
est American universities and a graduate 
from two special courses of business manage- 
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TABLE I. 
Scores of all candidates in terms of per cent. that their actual score was of 
total possible score. 


Test L Test M Test II 


H. G. Borden 86 
75 68 73 


67 72 


63 34 


62 37 


ZEOrnK-TAIhmOOW 


30 15 
TABLE II. 


Scores of all candidates as given in Table I converted into 


ranks. In case of a tie, ranks are split. 


T, V, XIII and XI is ranked, giving these four tests together 
the value of 1/5th of the average rank. 
Test P Tests T, V, XIII 


Perse- 
verance 


Test L Test M Test II 
Foresight Planning Foresight 
H. G. Borden 3 1 
Z 3 


UZ 
1 


B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 
J 
K 
L 
M 
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ment. He is a deep student of industrial 
government and personnel work. He has 
been a consulting engineer enjoying a large 
practice and having actually earned $10,000 
per year for several years. It would be 
expected that he would rank among the first. 
In the Princeton examinations he was tied 
with another for third place. 

Case B is extremely important. This man 
is thirty years of age, unmarried, and is a 
graduate of West Point, class of 1907. He 
had the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel during 
the war. This young man organized and 
built one of the largest depots of the war 
department, accommodating 15,000 animals 
and employing 450 laborers upon the work. 
Later he was one of the chief staff officers of 
a number of small camps which were adja- 
cent to a number of our large cities and was 
in charge of the construction of four of them. 
He later commanded a regiment in one of 
the Southern training camps and after that 
one of the regular infantry regiments. At 


Test P Test Test Test 
Foresight Planning Foresight Perseverance T v 


10 1y, : sociated 
13 11 
10 6 


2 13 10 
13 10 14 
14 13 12 


Average of Tests 
tT. Vv, 2a 
and XI Calling 

XI _—sfoz Information 


86 100 76 85 


80 79 85 74 76 
85 52 80 80 77 98 78 84 
50 81 80 58 67 
70 57 15 78 86 72 
60 54 50 80 94 70 
71 43 100 80 86 54 
58 57 0 .. 74 70 


0 60 77 64 


58 52 10 70 78 74 
61 41 25 67 69 46 


0 61 82 76 


St 18 10 56 65 48 


0 86 75 36 


the close of the 
war he resigned 
from the army to 
undertake indus- 
trial work where 
he has had charge 
_* aii me of a large war 
314 2 plant. “ 
5% 9 The man who 
. s. received the lowest 
‘- a mark, N, was as- 
Z with the 
general manager of 
one of the largest 
basic plants pro- 
ducing munitions 
in the New York 
district. This ex- 
amination demonstrated conclusively what 
was suspected through the analysis of re- 
plies and interviews. This man was a capital 
example of high training, concentrated ef- 
forts and special skill which are not under 
the control of a well-disciplined all-around 
developed mind and body. He had read 
nothing at all outside of his work. He 
seemed to be interested in nothing but his 
specialties. He is a victim of too much spe- 
cialization. One feels like saying that unless 
he changes his whole attitude he will be 
fashioned into one of the important cogs of 
our huge industrial machine, but he will 
never become a general high-grade executive. 
Each one of the 715 replies seemed to be 
important from some point of view. At a 
time when the public prints are filled with 
statements that there ate thousands of high- 
grade executives out of employment entirely, 
it was interesting to find that all but ten of 
these respondents appeared to be employed 
at something, although usually at about one- 


The average of tests 


Average Rank on 

Average 
and XI. Calling Rank 

for Information on All Tests 


e 13 
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half of their pre-war and war rate of com- 
pensation. More than one-half, I think, sup- 
plemented their university and college train- 
ing by post-graduate courses, either by at- 
tendance at courses in well-known business 
training schools.or by correspondence. About 
50 of the 134 whom I classed as excellent 
or good or fair, were not only highly trained 
but widely experienced in this and in other 
countries. A few of them are nationally 
known engineers and industrial executives. 

This examination has attracted attention 
throughout the country. Inquiries have 
come from the United States Civil Service 
Commission with a view to adapting the tests 
to their use. Several large concerns have tele- 
graphed and written asking for the names 
of those securing a high mark in this elimi- 
nation contest who had not been appointed. 
A prominent newspaper editor wrote asking 
this question: “Do you believe that the ex- 
amination provided you with the one man 
out of the 715 who is the best equipped in 
every way for the vacant position?” To all 
these inquiries I replied that we did not 
depend upon the Princeton examination for 
primary information. That examination 
was given to check up our best judgment 
arrived at through the use of the approved 
and most up-to-date personnel methods of 
our largest corporations. The final test, of 
course, is performance. Before making the 
final selection, I recommended six persons 
who had taken the Princeton examination 
to the consideration of the State Board, and 
they made the final selection of the young 
man who took first place in the Princeton 
examination. In making this appointment 
we are depending more upon demonstration 
of adaptability than upon experience in a 
definite line, such as that of the engineer of 
the large industrial enterprise referred to just 
previously. Moreover, Mr. Borden’s pre- 
liminary service has been highly satisfactory. 

We tried to take care of personality 
through our personal interviews. A search- 
ing examination was made of the personality, 
personal experience, and, in many ways, of 
the private life of each respondent. ‘These 
intimate details, of course, will be kept in 
strictest confidence. 

My associates agree with me that the in- 
terviewing of these men has been a wonder- 
ful experience for us. It has led us to be- 
lieve more strongly than ever in the future 
of America, for we feel that in no other 
country could so many highly trained and 
broadly experienced men be found whose 


chief interest was clearly creative work and 
not merely monetary rewards. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Borden had been one of 
the first men employed by Thomas A. Edison 
after he had selected him by means of his 
much-discussed questionnaire, hundreds have 
inquired whether our examinations differed 
particularly from Mr. Edison’s. College 
professors have been particularly interested 
because they had criticized Mr. Edison’s first 
questionnaire severely, as a test of memory 
ability only in the particular fields in which 
the electrical wizard is interested. Mr. 
Edison replied to these criticisms by stating 
that he could not wait for his assistants to go 
to the library to look up answers to recurring 
questions in different fields, and that he 
wanted men who could answer promptly. 

Our problem was quite different. We de- 
sired an all-around industrial engineer who 
could determine costs, recommend policies 
and participate in executive management. 
We wanted a first-class personnel man who 
would be capable of becoming a general 
comptroller. Unlike Mr. Edison, we did 
not care particularly how quickly this person 
could answer our particular questions before 
we employed him. We believed if he were a 
particularly adaptable person he could learn 
quickly how to meet all the memory require- 
ments of our position. 

Since our examination was given, Mr. 
Edison has utilized his newer and more ex- 
tended examinations in selecting a personal 
assistant. His questions, as published in the 
daily press, indicate that Mr. Edison still 
prefers his own questions to the standard 
tests. Our feeling is that his test may be 
sufficient for his particular purposes, but 
that in the general use of such tests, the 
standard forms are to be preferred. 

On July 1, Dr. John E. Enright, New 
Jersey State Commissioner of Education, ini- 
tiated another forward step in educational 
administration by appointing two committees 
to extend to the schools of the State the re- 
sults, technique and methods of psychological 
examining already worked out in New Jersey 
schools and institutions. "These committees 
will function under the general supervision 
of his two Assistant State Commissioners, 
C. J. Strahan and Roy C. Shaffer. They 
are to make a study of the field, to select tests 
and to guide their application to all the 
school children of the State, so that the 
courses of study and school work may be 
made to meet the particular needs of chil- 
dren in the different schools and localities. 





















THE NEW COMMUNITY GROUP OF WORKMEN’S HOUSES IN BUENOS AIRES 


(Built by the Argentine Government to house the poorer families of the capital city. 
already constucted [when complete the group will contain 300], 
accommodates two families, some having two and others three bedrooms. 


There are 161 buildings 
at an average cost of about $5000. Each house 
The monthly rental will approximate $23) 


GOVERNMENT HOUSING 
IN ARGENTINA 


How THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IN A SOUTHERN REPUBLIC Is 
PROVIDING HOMES FOR WORKINGMEN 


BY ADELINE K. BRADY 


N spite of an unprecedented exodus of 

Italians to Europe immediately following 
the outbreak of the war, Argentina found 
itself facing a house shortage even more 
serious than that which prevailed in many 
American cities during the years 1916 to 
1919. As in the United States, this condi- 
tion was largely due to the commercial 
boom; for Argentina, the granary and live- 
stock center of the southern continent, en- 
tered in 1915 upon the biggest era of pros- 
perity in its history. Shipping was too 
scarce and time too precious in those first 
years of the war to make Australia’s food 
resources effective for the emergency, and 
consequently every available ship of the 
Allies was routed into the River Plate to 
carry to England and France the much- 
needed grains, wool, and meats. 

The centering of this vast trade in 
Buenos Aires naturally caused a concentra- 
tion of workmen in that already over- 
crowded capital city. Argentina, with an 
area nearly as great as all of Europe ex- 
cluding Russia, has a population of only 
8,800,000; but a quarter of this number is 
located in the two port cities of Buenos 
Aires and Rosario, not including the many 
populous suburbs of those two places. Be- 
sides the general movement of workmen to 
the cities another factor entered into the 
Argentine housing problems that did not 
exist in the United States; namely, the 
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- unsuited for a great city, 


impossibility of effective concentration due 
to the preponderance of medieval houses 
that occupied much valuable space without 
affording adequate dwelling capacity. 

From the standpoint of city planning the 
architecture of Buenos. Aires is generally 
ranking as the 
largest of the Southern Hemisphere, and the 
second Latin city in the world next to Paris. 
The ordinary dwelling house of Buenos 
Aires is a one-story structure of massive 
brick walls with large interior “patio,” or 
open courtyard. On a ground area, which 
in a modern American city district would 
comfortably house six families in a three- 
story apartment, the Buenos Aires house 
barely provides for six persons. 


Argentine Dwellings Unsuitable 


The modern Argentine dwelling house is 
a direct descendant of the architecture intro- 
duced into Spain during the long occupation 


of that country by the Moors. Buenos 
Aires was first settled in 1535, when Moor- 
ish influence was still strong in Spain; and 
the original type of house built by the early 
conquistadores has persisted to the present 
day, though it is quite unsuited to the colder 
climate of Argentina. 

The large emigration of Italians to Ar- 
gentina during the last fifty years, with the 
introduction of a number of Italian archi- 


tects, has somewhat modified the architec- 
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ture; but the modification has been in the 
way of ornamental additions rather than 
in changes in house-planning. Strange to 
say, this Moorish architecture, with its 
massiveness, its open patio and windowless 
rooms, has been carried into the designs of 
many of the city apartment houses which 
have been built in Buenos Aires during the 
past few years. 

The relative unsuitability of the native 
Argentine house for a populous city is seen 
when the area of the city is compared to 
that of Paris, The federal capital of 
Buenos Aires, with a population little more 
than half that of Paris, occupies an area of 
two-and-a-half times greater, in spite of the 
fact that the French capital has six times the 
park area, generally wider streets, and many 
more wide avenues and boulevards. 

Another factor that helped to cause con- 
gestion and rent scarcity in Buenos Aires 
was the cessation of building construction 
during the war. In the year 1913 the 
municipality of Buenos Aires issued 15,008 
building permits. Following the opening of 
the war in Europe, however, it became difh- 
cult and costly to obtain construction 
materials—for Argentina acquires most of 
its building materials in Europe and the 
United States. The number of building 
permits issued dropped to 6813 in 1915, and 
averaged less than 6000 during the four suc- 
ceeding years. The building during these 
war years, also, was largely confined to busi- 
ness premises and warehouses. Meanwhile, 
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the city population was increasing at a rapid 
rate, due not only to its natural growth, but 
also to the fact that war-time prosperity was 
attracting an influx to this business center of 
the Republic. 


Demoralizing Conditions of Overcrowding 


It was not strange, then, that when the 
Argentine Government, early in 1916, ap- 
pointed a commission to investigate housing 
conditions among the workmen and _ to 
arrange for the building of cheap houses, it 
found that conditions had become desperate 
with this class of tenant. Probably in no 
other city in the world, except in those of 
the warring nations of Europe, were living 
expenses higher in proportion to the work- 
ingman’s wages. Carpenters and other me- 
chanics received five to six pesos a day 
(about $2), while a four-room flat that 
would not be considered luxurious by an 
American mechanic could not be had for 
less than 200 pesos per month. 

In a word, excessive rentals that could 
not be paid out of the workman’s wages 
were everywhere being asked. Landlords 
had long since inaugurated the custom of 
renting one room to a family, and the 
families cooked and washed in the common 
courtyard. Taking advantage of the 
scarcity of apartments, the owners had 
adorned the flat roofs of the houses with in- 
numerable shacks, each shack the dwelling 
of a laborer’s family. It was not uncommon 
to find twenty families occupying a one- 

family house, with as many 











as nine persons sleeping to- 
gether in a room. The com- 
mon kitchen, washroom, and 
sitting-room of these fami- 
lies was the open courtyard. 
These houses became well 
known under the name of 
conventillo, meaning “a lit- 
tle convent,” and were, in 
the words of the national 
commission, ‘“putrefying, 
without baths or ventilation 
or sun, and with the conges- 
tion per room _ constantly 
increasing.” 


The New Government 





Tenement 
The National Housing 
Commission — ‘‘Comision 





IN QUARTERS LIKE THESE, THE POOR OF BUENOS AIRES SOMETIMES LIVED . 
NINE. TO A ROOM, TWENTY FAMILIES TO A SINGLE HOUSE —which had made the study 
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of conditions, was authorized 
to go ahead with construc- 
tion; and in 1919 it set about 
the planning of its first casa 
colectiva, or tenement house, 
for workingmen and _ their 
families. This tenement, 
called the “Colectiva Valen- 
tin Alsina,” is an imposing 
structure of brick and con- 
crete stucco, fronting on 
Patricios Park in the Rio- 
chueld district of the city. 
The plans were prepared by 














the commission’s own archi- 
tects and approved by the 


AN APARTMENT HOUSE FOR WORKINGMEN 


(Built by the Argentine Government in Buenos Aires, accommodating 67 


i R ; families. Two other tenement houses of simiiar design are in process of 
I ° . a9 
Preside nt of - the epublic construction. The building and land cost $356,000, and apartments rent for 
The construction of the house as little as $15 monthly. Large families are favored in the renting) 


and the installation of sani- 

tary and lighting fixtures was mostly done 
on contract. Due to labor troubles and dif- 
ficulties in obtaining materials, the tenement 
was not completed until after the first part 
of the year 1921. ae 

Before the Colectiva Alsina was ready 
for occupancy 2318 families had petitioned 
for quarters, although the total of all apart- 
ments in the house would accommodate onlv 
67 families. It was finally decided that the 
awarding of quarters should be by public 
lottery, and this was held on December 5, 
1920, six months before the house was 
ready. Formal applications were limited to 
families with an income of less than 200 
pesos, or about $75 a month, and preference 
was given to those families having. a large 
number of children. Five hundred and 
seventy names were finally entered in the 
lottery for this house. Exceptional prefer- 
ence and the direct assignment of apart- 
ments was made in the case of fifteen 
laborers with wives and ten children, and 
whose. incomes varied from $45 to $60 
monthly. When it is realized that living 
expenses in Buenos Aires are 50 per cent. 
higher than in American cities, it is readily 
seen that the living conditions of these 
laborers were really abominable. At the 
time of the lottery these families of twelve 
persons each were occupying one and two 
rooms in the conventillos and paying from 
40 to 60 pesos per month for rent. 

The Valentin Alsina house is of four 
stories, and is the general type to be em- 
ployed by the commission for crowded city 
districts. In fact, two other tenements along 
the same lines are now in process of con- 
struction. They are built primarily for 
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families with many children, and each tene- 
ment is placed fronting on a park or play- 
ground. While the colectiva did not retain 
the Argentine open patio for each apart- 
ment, it included the large courtyard, and 
the housing law provides that this interior 
for a four-story tenement built by the com- 
mission shall have an area of not less than 
50 square meters. 

Lack of sanitation was outstanding in the 
crowded conventillos, and it was therefore 
particularly provided in the law which cre- 
ated the National Housing Commission that 
all houses should be fitted with ample toilets, 
baths and washrooms. ‘The law also took 
into consideration the scantiness of the fur- 
niture of the average laborer’s home, and 
specified that cupboards and other fixed 
pieces should be built into the rooms. ‘The 
Colectiva Alsina is provided with a large 
tiled laundry containing sixteen fixed tubs. 
An antiseptic bath is also installed, where 
the clothes are brought before entering the 
common laundry. In this tenement special 
chutes are built for handling garbage, which 
is afterward collected by the municipal ser- 
vice. The sanitary fixtures were imported 
from Europe and the United States and were 
installed by private contractors. On all ma- 
terials used in the construction the Govern- 
ment allowed the contractors a rebate equal 
to the import duty paid. 


Creating a Community of 300 Houses 


The second housing venture under the 
government commission was on a more elab- 
orate scale, and consisted of a group of 161 
individual houses known as the “Barrio Caf- 
ferata” in the city district called Flores. 
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These houses are not yet ready for occu- 
pancy, but they have already been assigned 
to laborers’ families by the method of selec- 
tion and lottery. When the barrio, or com- 
munity, is fully completed it will contain 
300 houses, and the commission has already 
acquired ground in other sections of the city 
for similar communities, 

The community group system represented 
by the Barrio Cafferata is a decided advance 
in South American housing. The architects 
tore themselves completely away from the 
old Spanish and Moorish styles, and followed 
more closely the house plan of the country 
chalets of the upper class of Argentina, or 
the modified English type of house frequently 
built by British residents in the suburbs of 
Buenos Aires. The ground plan of the barrio 
is a direct copy of the community housing 
plan so much used in the United States dur- 
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Postal Savings for Construction 

The Argentine Congress decreed that the 
Housing Commission could use funds from 
the Postal Savings Department up to a 
maximum of 50 per cent. of the deposits, 
and for which an interest of 5 per cent. 
should be paid. The commission imme- 
diately took advantage of this law and are 
using the funds provided in this way. ‘The 
national postal-savings deposits at the present 
time amount to 33,000,000 pesos. 

The cost of constructing the Colectiva 
Alsina, including the land, was 848,039 
pesos, and the cost of the Barrio Cafferata 
was 1,967,935 pesos. The value of an Ar- 
gentine peso is approximately 42 cents. The 
initial cost to the government of housing 
500 laborers’ families was therefore $1,182,- 
710 in United States currency, or about 
$2400 per family. The rentals of the apart- 
ments are adjusted so as to 











bring in an income of 8 per 
cent. on the investment, of 
which 5 per cent. goes in to 
the Postal Savings Depart- 
ment and 3 per cent. remains 
to cover sinking fund, care- 
takers, and taxes. The rent- 
als vary from 35 pesos a 
month for an apartment of 
two rooms and dependencies 
in the tenement Alsina to 55 
pesos for the house of four 
rooms and dependencies in 
the Barrio Cafferata. 

The success of the housing 








300 HOMES FOR WORKINGMEN 


ing the last few years. All the houses are 
built of brick, with cement stucco and Span- 
ish tile roofs. 

The houses of the community have each a 
small flower garden in front, and a little 
kitchen garden in the rear. The barred 
windows and overhanging balconies of the 
common native-type dwelling have been 
eliminated. The houses are for two fami- 
lies, and each apartment is provided with its 
own toilet and stationary washtubs. Some 
of the apartments have two bedrooms, a 
dining-room and a kitchen, while others have 
three bedrooms. The commission has named 
the three principal streets of the community 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, and the 
so-called barrio forms a socialistic village of 
3000 souls where a paternal government 


TWO OF THE HOUSES IN THE ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT’S COMMUNITY OF 


looks after the workingman and his family, __more suitable for a great city. 


developments undertaken by 
the National Housing Com- 
mission has encouraged the 
authorities to continue the work, and another 
project for 203 individual houses to form a 
new community has just been approved. An 
additional tenement is also under construc- 
tion and the ground has been acquired for 
still another. The provincial governments 
have now taken an active interest in follow- 
ing the lead of the national government. 
Though the rate of construction of these 
government houses is not fast enough to take 
care of the rapidly growing population, it 
nevertheless has ameliorated the situation in 
the worst of the terrible conventillos. More 
important still for the general improvement 
of architecture in South America, the work 
of the commission’s architects has served to 
break down the barriers of tradition and has 
introduced new designs of modern housing 
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THE WATER ROUTE FROM THE MIDDLE WEST TO EUROPE 


(A series of canal and river improvements makes it possible at the present time to transport goods by water 


from any point on the five Great Lakes to the Atlantic seaboard at New York. 
in our own and the Canadian Middle West, the improve a strip of fifty miles in the St. 
near Montreal [the rapids], so that ocean steamers can enter the Lakes. 
Welland Canal to climb from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie, the improved St. 


It is now proposed, particularly 
Lawrence River 
They could then use the locks of the 
Clair and Detroit rivers to enter 


Lake Huron and Lake Michigan, and the ‘Soo’ Canal to climb to the level of Lake Superior—in all a rise of 


six hundred feet above sea level. 


The Middle West would thus be brought a.thousand miles nearer to Europe 


in the matter of through shipments, for the New York route represents, in part, movement in the wrong direction) 


THE GREAT LAKES SEAWAY 


BY JULIUS H. BARNES 


(Formerly President Food Administration Grain Corporation, and United States Wheat 
Director) 


HE discussion of the feasibility of con- 

struction and of the national service to 
be rendered by the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway has attracted a considerable 
share of public attention. The average 
American desires to be fair, in thought and 
act. He is impatient of having his support 
entisted by a play upon his sympathies or 
ambitions, and he desires the justification by 
cold analysis for any project for which his 
support is asked. I conceive also that the 
average American business man would not 
permit a personal self-interest of his own, 
with respect to his business or his location, 
to inspire his opposition to a project if i 
could be demonstrated that the consumma- 
tion of that project would serve the broad 
national interest. 

The Review or Reviews, as a great na- 
tional forum whose impartiality cannot be 
doubted, can aid in clarifying the discus- 
sion of this vast waterway scheme. Eighteen 
of the agricultural States of the Central 
West have, through their legislators and 
administrative officials, entered into the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Asso- 


ciation for furthering this international im- 
provement. ‘Two years of education and 
discussion have fastened upon this project the 
light of public attention, such as has been 
enlisted by no national project since the 
Panama Canal was constructed. Advocates 
of the proposed deep-water route are per- 
haps unduly impatient with the opposition 
manifested—more impatient than is just to 
the merits of the project, for it will stand 
the most searching analysis and investigation. 
It is natural for them to compare the opposi- 
tion to this projected seaway with that which 
the Panama Canal met for many years. 

It is running the same gantlet of claims 
of engineering impracticability which the 
Panama Canal faced; and it is well to re- 
member that the Western advocates are en- 
trenched behind the report of an interna- 
tional board of distinguished engineers who 
after exhaustive investigation have stamped 
upon it their approval as to feasibility. 

It is also natural that these Western advo- 
cates should be impatient of that opposition 
which brands this aspiration for a transpor- 
tation outlet to the sea as being primarily a 
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hydro-electric project, with whatever odium 
that seems to carry in this country. Know- 
ing the sincerity of their own conviction and 
remembering the twenty years of agitation 
for this seaway as a cheaper transportation 
route to the markets of the world for the 
products of their farms, these Western advo- 
cates are impatient at what they cannot help 
but feel is an insincere attempt to prejydice 
with the public a great transportation project 
by coloring it as an attempt at private profit 
through power promotion. The fact that 
the engineers’ calculation of potential power 
development promises a by-product that may 
pay the expense of maintaining the great sea- 
way and retire gradually the entire cost of 
the project on the soundest business analysis 
is conceived by them as an additional justi- 
fication, because it insures lifting the burden 
from the national treasury. 


Existing Traffic Over the Route 


I wonder if it would not help the aver- 
age man in reaching a conclusion to get this 
picture: 

First: That there already exists a 
St. Lawrence seaway, on which is floated to 
the ocean carriers at Montreal the product of 
Western American farms to the full capacity 
of the small and outworn type of carrier 
which can at present navigate the present 
old-fashioned seaway. 

Second: That the lake and river carrier 
which twenty years ago pliéd from Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Duluth, and Ft. William to 
Montreal, with its cargo of grain, is still in 
service on that seaway, but, driven by the 
superior economy of the larger lake carrier 
since developed, is forced by pressure of com- 
petition to shorten its journey to that section 
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of the route from which the economical lake 
carrier is excluded by its very size. 

Third: It is well to remember that the 
1000 miles of Great Lakes transportation, on 
which has been developed the most econom- 
ical freight carriage in the world, was not 
originally a stretch of open seaway, but re- 
quired engineering improvement, paid for 
from the national treasury before its full 
economy was attained. 


Improvement by the Government 


As late as 1846 the entire commerce in 
and out of Lake Superior was _ portaged 
around the Falls of Sault Ste. Marie by one 
old gray horse and a single cart. The State 
of Michigan constructed the first lock, which 
enabled the small lake carrier of that day 
to pass from Lake Michigan and Lake 
Huron into Lake Superior at a loaded draft, 
in its early days, of 12 feet of cargo. Suc- 
cessive locks, each larger and more modern 
than its predecessor, have so improved this 
portage that, with the deepening also of the 
natural river channels between the lakes, 
the modern freighter now loads its cargo 
draft to 19 feet. As a result, the Great 
Lakes special type of carrier, with its ten or 
twelve thousand tons of freight, will to-day 
earn its operating dividends on a freight rate 
of 60 cents per ton on ore, and two cents 
per bushel on wheat, for its thousand miles 
of carriage. Almost uniformly the carrier 
returns without any up-bound cargo what- 
ever, making it a one-way operation. 

While successive improvements at the pub- 
lic expense have developed locks of channels 
for steadily larger steamers in the lakes and 
rivers west of Buffalo, the locks and chan- 
nels below Buffalo and down the St. Law- 

















THE GREAT LAKES SEAWAY 


rence are to-day of the same size and draft 
as existed twenty years ago. What the West 
asks is that the same policy of enlargement 
and improvement in length of locks (accom- 
modating a larger carrier) and of draft in 
locks and channels shall be applied below 
Buffalo as has been made by the far-sighted- 
ness of a national policy through the Great 
Lakes above Buffalo. That is all. 


Excessive Rates from Buffalo to the Sea 


Whether the construction of this channel 
extension on the same dimensions as already 
exist above Buffalo, with its same stretches 
of river and lake navigation, its same lifting 
and lowering through artificial locks, would 
result in extending the journey of the lake 
carrier, or in attracting the ocean carrier to 
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below Lake Erie to transfer and to pay the 
old antiquated type of carrier seven and eight 
cents per bushel to carry it the remaining 
300 miles, the product of their farm is bear- 
ing this transportation cost reflected in every 
bushel sold either for export or for home 
consumption. They know that the modern 
carrier would be glad to add 300 miles of 
similar transportation to the 1000 miles al- 
ready performed, and to ask not more than 
ene cent additional to the two cents charged 
for the first thousand miles of service for a 
cargo already stored on board. 

They want that transportation saving of 
five or six or seven cents per bushel be- 
tween the lake markets on which their farm 

* price is based and the consuming markets of 
Europe, which govern grain prices at those 


the Great ‘Lakes, is to them immaterial.g lake markets by a deduction of transporta- 


They know that the prosperity of the Cen- 
tral West, growing a surplus of grain, by 
American methods and on an American scale 
of living, for sale in the consuming markets 
of Europe, against the cheap labor produc- 
tion of Argentina, India, and Russia, could 
have been possible in the past only by great 
economy of transportation. They know that 
the enormous steel trade of the United States, 
with its ability to meet in foreign markets the 
export competition of Germany, Belgium, 
and Great Britain, rests largely on the sixty 
million tons of ore moved from the mines of 
Minnesota and Michigan at a transportation 
cost one-tenth that which any conceivable 
rail route could contemplate. 

They know that when their grain has been 
moved 1000 miles of lake and river naviga- 
tion to Buffalo for two cents per bushel, and 
is there forced because of the small locks 
and shallow channels on the waterway 


tion cost. They have seen the instant re- 
flection in an improved farm price of the 
recent reduction of rail transportation 
charges between the country station in the 
vast grain territory and the Chicago market. 
They have repeatedly seen, at Duluth and at 
Chicago, the construction of immense grain 
storage warehouses, filled in the late winter 
with grain bought at a, price far higher than 
the rail charge deduction from the Eastern 
seaboard and foreign markets, because that 
grain was being stored for the days of open- 
water navigation then soon to become effec- 
tive. They know that the market price in 
central markets such as Chicago, maintained 
thus for considerable portions of the year on 
a higher price relation than could be af- 
forded if a rail charge were the only means 
of reaching the ultimate foreign market, gov- 
erns also the price of every bushel consumed 
at home without actual shipment. 
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They reason thus, and soundly, that any 
reduction of transportation cost which would 
place the basic markets of the West in a 
closer relation with the consuming markets 
of Europe would affect the price not alone 
of that portion of their crop which actually 
moved in export trade, but the larger pro- 
portion of home consumption, which must 
sell at the same price in competition with 
that made on the export surplus, thus ad- 
vanced in relation to the foreign market. 


Our Export Wheat Trade 


They reason, and I believe soundly, that 
because this is the working of natural 
economic law, a reduction of five cents per 
bushel in transportation expense between 
the Western farm and the European con- 
sumer would add that value of five cents 
to every bushel grown in the territory af- 
fected in a radius of the Great Lakes ports. 
An analysis of this territory which would 
find its cheap outlet through the Great 
Lakes ports—ranging from the States of 
Ohio and Indiana on the east to Montana, 
Wyoming, and Colorado on the west, and 
south to Missouri and Kansas—shows a 
grain production of almost 4000 million 
bushels, of the five standard crops. They 
reason that if this economic law is true and 
sound, then the selling price of these standard 
grain crops alone would be increased by 
two hundred million dollars annually. 

In Northwest Canada, also, there is a 
grain production of 500 million bushels addi- 
tional, on which the same transportation re- 
duction would add its saving. 

Every man who studies the coming com~+ 
petition of a revived and recovered Russia 
knows that if we are to preserve the pros- 
perity of our farming community, we must 
strengthen in every way possible our position 
in world competition. The grain-raising 
industry can no more shrink to a home- 
consumption basis without distress and 
disaster than can any one of the great indus- 
tries of America developed for export surplus. 
To say that the United States is approaching 
a position in which it will have no interest 
in an export outlet runs counter to all study 
and analysis of production in this country. 

The course of grain production is shown 
most clearly in this short comparison: The 
four crop years preceding the war averaged 
in the United States a production of 47.4 
bushels per capita. The five war years 
1914-19 averaged a production of 51.9 
bushels per capita. 
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There is a distinct tendency by improved 
seed and improved methods to enlarge our 
per-acre and per-capita production of grain 
on the farms. Our average of 15 bushels of 
wheat per acre, for instance, still has a con- 
siderable field for potential improvement 
before it equals the average wheat production 
of eighteen European countries at 22.8 
bushels per acre. 

Moreover, taking wheat as typical, we find 
our average per capita home consumption 
falling, with the increased ability of our 
people to buy more expensive foods. This 
is shown by this short table: 

Bushels 
1901-1905, per capita consumption of wheat. .5.3 


1906-1910, per capita consumption of wheat. .5.4 
1916-1920, per capita consumption of wheat. .4.7 


The probability is that improvement in 
crop yields, with better farming knowledge, 
will continue; and if the export market is 
preserved on a_ basis which allows the 
American farmer to compete with other 
grain raisers of the world, without de- 
preciating his living standard, we_ shall 
greatly improve the farm market consump- 
tion of the products of other industries. 


Will Foreign Commerce Be Attracted? 


The opening of a great seaway, with its 
influence on the routing of the commodities 
of commerce, is an interesting subject for 
argument and discussion in many directions 
and in many phases. For myself, who for 
thirty years have seen the great flow of ex- 
port grain so liquid that a quarter-cent per 
bushel saving will divert it from established 
channels to new ones, I place greatest 
emphasis on this service to the grain raiser 
of America. This is still our chief agricul- 
tural industry, and the strengthening of its 
position should still be our chief national 
concern, ' 

Whether the opening of the seaway se- 
cures the economy of transportation most 
readily by extending the voyage of the 
present lake carrier alongside the ocean 
carrier at Montreal and Quebec, or whether 
that economy of transportation will be per- 
formed most readily by the ocean carrier 
initiating its journey at the docks of Duluth 
and Chicago, is a question which can safely 
be left for decision by the competition of 
rival carriers. The West realizes that com- 
mercial history everywhere shows that the 
open seaway to interior markets attracts the 
ocean carrier and builds new channels of 
commerce for the thousand articles of every- 
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day use; but I conceive that the West is 
willing to rest its case on grain alone and to 
accept the inauguration of ocean routes and 
the attraction of foreign commerce as a 
valuable by-product of its great grain chan- 
nel, just as it accepts and values the by-prod- 
uct of hydro-electric power as an additional 
justification for the main seaway project. 


Findings of the International Joint 
Commission 


If these statements of service to the grain 
raisers of America will bear analysis, the 
West is entitled to its open seaway to foreign 
markets. If the reports of an expert board 
of engineers—declaring the feasibility and 
estimating the cost of this project at $250,- 
000,000—are to be discredited, they should 
be discredited only by authorities even more 
competent than the engineers who made the 
report. If the International Joint Commis- 
sion, which after two years of public hear- 
ings and earnest consideration made a report 
in favor of the improvement, is to be ignored 
and discredited, it should be after superior 
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authority has concluded an_ investigation 
equally painstaking and comprehensive. 
These reports, based on two years of com- 
petent study, are not to be waved aside by 
the prejudice of individuals or communities 
who, rightly or wrongly, think their self- 
interest affected by the changes which must 
inevitably follow such an improvement. 

I conceive that the West would welcome 
every investigation grounded on good faith 
in ascertaining the facts and not solely as a 
means of obstruction. They have an abiding 
faith that the more this project is investigated 
and the better it is understood, the stronger 
will be the demand for the improvement of 
that seaway in the broad national interest; 
but they are impatient with statements that 
there has been no adequate investigation, 
when the record shows a most painstaking 
investigation and full consideration given 
every argument advanced against the project. 
The West feels its own judgment has thus 
been officially confirmed, and wants its sea- 
way enlarged to modern dimensions, in its 
own preservation and in the national interest. 





RAILWAY WAGES AND THE 
FARMER 


BY DAVID FRIDAY 
(President of the Michigan Agricultural College) 


HE Railway Labor Board has ordered 
wage reductions which will cut $135,- 


‘000,000 annually from the payrolls of the 


railroads. The laborers affected by these 
decisions threatened to strike and a part of 
them have actually done so. Their final suc- 
cess or failure depends largely upon the state 
of public opinion. When the Board re- 
duced wages by approximately $200,000,000 
per annum last year, there was also talk of 
strike; but public opinion was too clearly 
against such action, and the unions gave the 
thing over. What of public opinion now? 


Farmers’ Arguments Against the Strike 


The farming community has been prac- 
tically a unit for the wage reduction and 
against the strike. Its opinion is not a vague, 
sentimental sort of thing, but has become 
organized during the last fifteen months and 
knows the facts upon which it bases its posi- 
tion. It knows them quantitatively, too, and 


that takes the matter out of the realm of 
dramatic gesturing and grandiosity and gives 
it that precision which leads to the definite- 
ness of position which invests the farmer’s 
attitude with a cold-blooded quality that 
is disconcerting. 

The farmer analyzes the situation after 
this fashion. There are, according to the 
last issue of the Monthly Labor Review, 
almost 42,000,000 people engaged in gain- 
ful occupations in this country. Of these 
a total of about 11,000,000 is in farming and 
somewhat over 1,000,000 in mining. Almost 
13,000,000 people are busy fabricating the 
raw material which these groups produce 
into finished products in our manufacturing 
plants. Around 1,800,000 people are en- 
gaged in transporting the things thus created 
and fabricated from one group of producers 
to another. There are in addition 15,000,- 
000 persons engaged in wholesale and re- 
tail trade, in public utility enterprises, in 
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rendering professional, domestic, and _per- 
sonal services, and in doing clerical work. 

The persons engaged in rendering the ser- 
vice of railroad transportation are less than 
414 per cent. of our total working popula- 
tion, and they received in 1921 as wages 
almost 7 per cent. of the nation’s purchas- 
ing power, and therefore of the nation’s total 
agricultural, mining, and manufacturing 
product. The farmers made up somewhat 
over 26 per cent. of the working population 
and received less than 20 per cent. of the 
nation’s purchasing power and product. To 
put it briefly and strikingly, there were six 
times as many workers in agriculture as in 
railway transportation and yet they received 
only three times as much of the nation’s pro- 
duction as did the railway worker. 

All this had been different in 1919, when 
for approximately the same volume of out- 
put the farmer was receiving twice as much 
money as he did in 1921. That year marked 
the height of the farmer’s prosperity, and he 
was slightly better off than the average rail- 
way worker. By 1920, however, he was 
already suffering from a fall in prices, while 
the total compensation of all railway work- 
ers had been increased by $800,000,000. In 
1921 the wages actually paid to the railway 
workers had fallen almost $900,000,000 or 
25 per cent., largely because of unemploy- 
ment. At that the total amount paid to 
railway labor was only slightly less in 1921 
than in 1919, while the average wage per 
worker employed was almost $200 higher 
than in the former year. The value of the 
farmers’ gross product had declined by 
$6,000,000,000 from 1920 and by $11,000,- 
000,000 from 1919. 

The following table shows the figures 
which underlie the farmer’s analysis of the 
situation : 


Average 
Compensation 
Aggregate Com- per year of 
pensation of Rail- Railway 
Employees 


Gross Value of Total 

All Agricultural 
Products in the 
United States 


Year way Employees 


The agricultural community sees no likeli- 
hood of anything except a moderate increase 
in the value of its products for this year, nor 
for some years to come. It must still sell 
upon an international market, and that mart 
contains an enormous number of customers 
who are poverty-stricken. The gross value 
of all farm products last year was given by 
the Department of Agriculture as $12,366,- 
000,000 ; it will hardly exceed $13,000,000,- 
000 this year. A great deal of this product 
is actually consumed on the farm, so that the 
figures contain much duplication when we 
are trying to arrive at the amount of the 
farmers’ net product. Both the hogs which 
are sold and the corn which they ate are con- 
tained in these figures. The milk produced 
and the hay and silage which the dairy cows 
ate are all added together to arrive at the 
gross figure of $12,366,000,000. Out of 
this amount, too, the farmer must buy the 
materials which he consumes. When allow- 
ance is made for all these things, there is 
no likelihood that the average reward per 
person engaged in farm work will be as 
great as $750 for 1922, while it was less 
than $700 in 1921. 


Comparative Returns: Railroad and Farm 


Labor 


As against this the railway laborer has re- 
ceived since July 1, 1921, at the rate of 
almost $1600 per annum for his average 
compensation. If no reduction is made in 
railway wages he will continue to receive 
that. The combined reductions of the Rail- 
way Labor Board will reduce wages by less 
than $100 per annum. The workers will 
still receive $1500 as an average wage after 
the reduction, and for the full year 1922 
will receive $1540. 

The total value of all that the farmer 
produces will amount to only 
$1200 per worker before allow- 
ing for duplications. After deduct- 
ing the product fed on the farm 
and the materials purchased, he 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


$8,819,000,000 

9,343,000,000 

9,850,000,000 

9,895,000,000 
10,775,000,000 
13,406,000,000 
19,331,000,000 
22,480,000,000 
23,783,000,000 
18,263,000,000 
12,366,000,000 
13,000,000,000? 


1 Estimated. 


$1,168,000,000 
1,210,000,000 
1,339,000,000 
1,337,000,000 
1,236,000,000 
1,469,000,000 
1,739,000,000 
2,614,000,000 
2,843,000,000 
3,663,000,000 
2,800,000,000 
2,600,000,000" 


$730 
737 
761 
815 
829 
892 
1,004 
1,419 
1,486 
1,820 
1,686 
1,540* 


will not have over $750 net for 
each worker. It is true that he 
receives his house rent, if he hap- 
pens to be an owner. But many 
of the railway employees also own 
their houses, just as he owns his 
farm. The farmer does receive 
something additional by way of 
food grown: on the farm, and in 
some sections of the country fuel 
cut from the wood lot. 





RAILWAY WAGES . 


Farm Products Subject to International 
Competition 


The reason for this difference in the 
movement of railway wages as compared 
with the return to agriculture is to be found 
chiefly in the fact that the products of the 
farm must be sold to considerable extent 
on the international market; while railway 
transportation cannot be bought and sold in- 
ternationally. One can buy the services of 
ocean transportation either from English or 
American shipowners as one chooses; but 
American goods must be transported on 
American railways. Railway transportation 
is an indispensable commodity in a country 
which practises territorial division of labor 
and industry. 

The railroads and their workers were not, 
therefore, subjected to international com- 
petition. As against the general public, then, 
they were in a special position. The labor- 
ers were further intrenched behind.a political 
institution, the Railway Labor Board. The 
price of their labor was not determined by 
open and competitive conditions on an inter- 
national market. It was determined by a 
political institution. The fact that it is so 
determined stops the rail workers from point- 
ing to the inevitable working of market 
forces as an answer to the farmer’s com- 
parison. If railway wages are to be de- 
termined by a public board, they must finally 
be adjusted in such manner as to attain 
justice to all the members of the body 
politic. 

Wages and Prices 


To the farmer, justice demands an aver- 
age reduction of $300 per man as a mini- 
mum from the existing level for railway 


labor. This would mean a total cut of 
$500,000,000 to $600,000,000 per annum in 
the labor payroll. After this reduction the 
average wage would still be almost $1300, 
or 70 per cent. above the level which pre- 
vailed in 1914 and 50 per cent. above the 
level of 1916. When the farmer reads in 
the Labor Review that the cost of living in 
cities in the United States is 67 per cent. 
above 1913; and when he sees that the aver- 
age wages of railway labor are more than 
100 per cent. above that level, he believes 
that justice demands, as a very minimum, 
the reductions which the Railway Labor 
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Board has ordered. In fact, they seem to 
him to fall far short of justice. 

For the farmer believes that the size of 
labor’s wages in the railway industry has a 
very direct effect upon the prices which he 
receives for his own product and those which 
he pays for the things he buys. President 
J. R. Howard, of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, stated the agricultural con- 
ception of the relation which rates bear to 
‘prices in an address before the Mississippi 
Valley Association. “The farmer also must 
bear both the outgoing costs and the incom- 
ing charges on transportation. He cannot 
add the freight rate to the price of his prod- 
uct nor subtract it from the cost of his pur- 
chase.” The farmer is no doubt mistaken 
in his notion that he bears the freight charges 
both ways, but as long as he believes this 
he will surely oppose any movement which 
keeps railway rates at their present level. 


Freight Reduction Means Wage Reduction 


The railway rates collected from the 
public go more largely to pay wages than 
fer any other element in the cost of trans- 
portation. Half of all the rates collected by 
the railroads is paid directly to railway 
labor. The amount which the men _ re- 
ceive as wages is still approximately four 
times as large as the sum which is left 
for interest, dividends, and surplus. The 
return which the railroads are making 
upon their investment is, on the average, so 
far below the return in other competitive 
lines, like manufacturing and banking, that 
no great reduction in freight rates is pos- 
sible without a lowering of wages. Cer- 
tainly reductions in rates such as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has made, which 
will reduce the freights collected by $250,- 
000,000, are quite out of the question unless 
the wages bill is reduced by at least half 
that amount. 

The farmer may be wrong in his attitude 
toward a railway strike, but these are the 
facts out of which his opinion is made. And 
until someone can show him that these facts 
are radically wrong and can give him a 
better set of facts upon which to formulate 
his opinion, he will surely continue to op- 
pose any attempt upon the part of railway 
labor to resist the award of the Board by 
strikes. 














THE FARMERS—A NEW 
INTELLECTUAL FORCE 


BY CARL R. WOODWARD 


(Editor of publications, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station) 


HE industrial depression of the past 

two years has been instrumental in di- 
recting the attention of the public toward 
agriculture to an unprecedented degree. The 
“Agricultural Bloc” in Congress has served 
as the focusing instrument. Through the 
successful enactment of its legislative pro- 
gram it has brought the problems of the 
farmer before the public in an effective way; 
it has developed a greater appreciation of 
the fundamental nature of the agricultural 
industry with reference to the nation’s pros- 
perity; it has brought about a new under- 
standing of the interdependence between the 
producer of food and the consumer. 

The immediate factors leading up to the 
situation are patent enough—the curtailment 
of foreign markets; “hard times” at home 
for the consuming public; the excessive cost 
of marketing due to increased transportation 
rates; the lessened purchasing-power of the 
farmer’s dollar because he must sell on a 
much deflated market, but must buy his sup- 
plies and equipment on a market that had 
shown little or no deflation; the surplus 
crops resulting from the record production 
of 1920—all these factors combined te make 
a slump in agriculture unavoidable. Since 
the farmers constitute at least 40 per cent. 
of the purchasing power of the nation, the 
effect upon general trade was inevitable. If 
the farmer did not have the dollar to spend, 
the merchant and the manufacturer had to 
go without it. Enter a program of agricul- 
tural relief in the Halls of Congress, spon- 
sored by the Agricultural Bloc. Newspaper 
correspondents seize upon the doings of the 
bloc as good “news,” and shortly the public 
is agog with the pros and cons of the bloc 
as a factor in politics, and with inquiries into 
the reasons for its being. The result: the 
farmer gets publicity as never before, and a 
friendly attitude on the part of the public. 

But a careful study of the origin of these 
causes will carry us farther back. 
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The immediate situation is one of wide- 
spread public interest, publicity, if you will. 
Back of it are the events in Washington. 
Going one step farther we find that organiza- 
tion was largely responsible for subsequent 
developments: The Agricultural Bloc came 
into being largely through the influence of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. In 
fact, it is said that the bloc was organized (a 
very small and informal organization it was 
at its inception) in the Washington office of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

This in many respects has proved to be 
the most remarkable of all our farmers’ or- 
ganizations. Barely two years old (its first 
meeting was in March, 1920), to-day it 
has a membership of a million or more. Its 
unit or organization is the county. In 
each State there is a State federation of the 
county farm bureaus, and the State bodies 
in turn are united in the national federation. 
To-day it reaches into 1550 counties and 46 
States. The readiness with which the farm- 
ers joined the federation and the loyalty 
with which they supported it have surprised 
the most sanquine of agricultural leaders. 

When the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration was less than a year old, in addition 
to several other projects, it had drawn a 
comprehensive program of constructive leg- 
islation, designed to correct some of the 
farmer’s grievances. It established an office 
at Washington for the express purpose of 
representing the farmers’ needs before Con- 
gress. The results, above mentioned, are 
well known. 


Educational Influences 


Now let us dig a little deeper. How 
could this organization of more than a mil- 
lion farmers have been so quickly perfected, 
and its program of work so readily put 
into effective operation? ‘Traditionally, the 
farmer has been an individualist; one of his 
outstanding attributes has been his tempera- 
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mental aversion to codperation, and _ to 
uniting with his fellow-worker for a com- 
mon purpose. The answer is education, 
which may be designated as the next previ- 
ous step in this evolutionary process. And 
this leads to my main point—we have with 
us a new intellectual class, the farmer. 

Dr. E. W. Kemmerer, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Princeton University, recently ad- 
dressed a group of several hundred farmers 
at the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Potato Association at Trenton. The sub- 
ject was “The Present Economic Situation 
and the Farmer,” a discourse on the eco- 
nomic principles underlying the agricultural 
depression. The subject was largely tech- 
nical, and a person less familiar with the 
modern type of farmer might have con- 
demned it in advance as “way over their 
heads.” 

As I sat in the audience, I became aware 
of the intense interest of the hearers. And 


the questions asked of Dr. Kemmerer at the 
close of his talk showed that they had ac- 
quired an intelligent grasp of the subject. 
Dr. Kemmerer is reported to have remarked 
after the meeting that he was impressed with 
the ready response of the audience to his 


exposition and the degree of their under- 
standing of a difficult subject. A generation 
or even ten years ago this could not have 
happened. 


Agricultural Extension Service 


There are numerous forces which are re- 
sponsible for the intellectual development of 
the farmer — general forces of education 
some of which are not easily defined. I wish 
here, however, to mention two that seem to 
be unique in their operation. The first is 
the influence of the so-called extension work 
in agriculture and home economics conducted 
codperatively by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State Colleges 
of Agriculture, and the other the effect of 
complex farm machinery upon the farmers’ 
intellect. Of these, the first is a more tan- 
gible force—a movement which _ operates 
openly and can be easily comprehended. It 
is primarily a pedagogical force, and one 
of only recent operation. The other is 
subtle, slow in its effects, not easily mea- 
sured, but none the less certain in results. 
It is a psycho-physical force. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which is one of the links in this evolutionary 
chain, is the direct outgrowth of the co- 
operative agricultural extension service. To 
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‘Theodore Roosevelt must be given the credit 
for an appreciation of rural needs and of 
the place of the farmer in the life of the 
nation. It was he who, during his second 
term, appointed the Country Life Commis- 
sion, headed by Dean Liberty H. Bailey, 
of the College of Agriculture at Corneli 
University. The findings of this commis- 
sion after a careful survey of the social and 
economic conditions of rural life were pub- 
lished in 1909, and became the basis for na- 
tional legislation which resulted in the pas- 
sage of the Smith-Lever bill of 1914. 

This bill ushered in a new era not only in 
agriculture, but in the educational process 
as well. Education was the farmer’s great- 
est need, so said the Country Life Commis- 
sion. Better and more facilities for teaching 
the science and art of agriculture in schools 
and colleges were recommended. But what 
about the man already established on his 
farm, unable to get away to attend school or 
college? Will not he be denied these ad- 
vantages? Not at all. If the farmer can- 
not go to college, then take the college to the 
farmer. In other words, the extension ser- 
vice provides for agents representing the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the agricultural colleges of the respec- 
tive States, to be detailed to the various 
counties as local county advisors and dem- 
onstrators—to instruct the farmers in the 
best methods of scientific farming by con- 
ducting actual demonstrations on the farms 
under natural and practical surroundings. 

It would be difficult to measure the 
progress in American agriculture during 
the past eight years that may be attribu- 
ted directly to coéperative extension work. 
It has been organized to cover three 
phases of farm life—the farm, the home, 
and the boys and girls, under the re- 
spective divisions of farm demonstration, 
home demonstration and junior extension 
work. It has been responsible for improved 
methods of production, for better farm ani- 
mals, for more labor-saving devices and con- 
veniences in the farm home, for more health- 
ful and sanitary surroundings on the farm, 
and for a remarkable growth of the codpera- 
tive spirit among farmers. Codéperative mar- 
keting enterprises are springing up through- 
out the land; some large, some small. Some 
are successful, some are not. But the far- 
mer is gradually learning to codperate with 
his neighbor; local codperative bodies are 
passing through their experimental stage, 
gradually finding themselves and _ taking 
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shape; in some instances consolidating in 
larger organizations. ‘They are learning that 
an honest grade and an honest pack of any 
farm product bring the best returns. They 
are learning to eliminate waste and to bring 
the producer and consumer closer together. 
These are some of the tangible results of 
cooperative extension work. 


The Farmer’s Part in Winning the War 


During the war the nation had reason to 
be grateful to the agricultural and legisla- 
tive leaders who had the vision to see the 
needs of rural life and provide to meet them 
through the extension service. The part 
the American farmer played in winning the 
war is now well-known history; the part 
the extension service had in helping the far- 
mer to help win the war also is history, but 
not so well known. The biggest service of 
extension work lay in the fact that it pro- 
vided the machinery for organizing the 
farmer for emergency production. Emer- 
gency demonstration agents were rushed into 
the ranks. The farmer, stimulated by patri- 
otic motives, needed only the leadership 
which the extension service provided. It 
need only be added that it worked. 

With a new vision of his job, and with the 
taste of codperative effort learned through 
the extension service, it was a perfectly nat- 
ural step for the farmers to unite into a 
single national organization in the effort to 
handle national agricultural problems in a 
broad and comprehensive way. Hence the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. The 
influence of the extension service, and the re- 
flex effect of the Federation upon its mem- 
bership, and non-members as well, has been 
to stimulate the thinking of the farmer. 
The phenomenal growth of agricultural 
schools and colleges also indicates that larger 
and larger numbers of farmers are getting 
the advantages of higher education. Under 
these influences the intellectual life of the 
farmer has received a real stimulus. 

Referring to the Agricultural Conference 
at Washington, called by President Harding 
in January, Richard T. Ely, Professor of 
Political Economy at the University of Wis- 
consin, in a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, says: 


To one who is familiar with the history of 
farmers’ organizations and with the conventions 
and meetings of various sorts held during the 
past twenty to thirty years, the most outstanding 
feature of this conference is the progress that 
has been made in right feeling and sound thought. 


A conference such as this which has been held 
would have been an impossibility ten years ago, 
and even five years ago. The progress which 
has been made is beyond all question due mainly 
to general enlightenment, and this general en- 
lightenment is the result of quiet, educational 
work that has been in progress during the past 
generation. It is a splendid vindication of those 
who have preached the doctrine that education is 
the essential, indispensable feature of Ameri- 
canism. 


Influence of Farm Machinery 


The reader should not gather the impres- 
sion, however, that this intellectual evolution 
has been confined to the last decade. The 
intellectual emancipation of the farmer has 
been slowly taking place for generations, if 
not centuries. Of the various influences at 
work, perhaps the most positive has been 
that of the development of farm machinery. 

The primitive farmer was confined almost 
exclusively to manual labor. Rural sociolo- 
gists call him the “hoe-farmer,” of the prim- 
itive muscular type. With no modern ma- 
chinery, his work of tilling the soil consisted 
principally of struggling day after day 
against the two physical conditions—gravity 
and distance; most of his work was lifting 
and carrying. Such labor was conducive to 
great muscular strength, but hardly stimu- 
lated intellectual growth. His work did not 
bring him into contact with mental stimuli. 
He was more or less isolated. And his great 
muscular fatigue at the end of the day’s 
labor largely inhibited any desire to provide 
mental exercise. It was natural that under 
these conditions there was little thought of 
cooperative effort, and little appreciation of 
the science behind the art. 

With the coming of the machine as an in- 
strument in the industry, a change begins. 
The machine requires a certain amount of 
skill in operation. The manipulation of the 
parts brings into play the smaller, finer mus- 
cles of the fingers and eyes. “These in turn 
are connected with the higher brain cen- 
ters in an elaborate and closely related sys- 
tem. This sort of muscular action stimulates 
rather than depresses intellectual activity. 
Again; the operation of a complex machine 
may require judgment, reasoning as between 
cause and effect, alertness and quick decision. 
There must be coérdination and precision. 
There becomes an interplay of movement 
with a wide range of ideas. The hoe-farmer 
is replaced by the “machine-farmer,” who 
represents the new intellectual type. 












Of course, the effect of the machine has 


not been limited to its. physical and psychic 
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AMERICA’S CLUB WOMEN IN CONVENTION 


influence on the individual. With it has 
come the various agencies of bringing the 
farmer in closer touch with the surrounding 
world—the railroad, the telephone, the 
motor, the newspaper, and the rest. All 
these have played, and are playing, their 
part in developing the intellectual part of 
the farmer’s life. 

It is far from true, however, that our 
farming population as a whole has reached 
the latter stage. In every land, and in every 
part of America, the hoe-farmer, both man 
and woman, can still be found, true to primi- 
tive type. The evolution is proceeding rap- 
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idly, however, and has caught the great body 
of American farmers that represent the real 
forces in the industry. With the extended 
application of science to agriculture, and the 
development of machinery in farm operation 
which we may safely anticipate, together 
with the various educational agencies and the 
cementing effect of farm organizations, we 
have reason to believe that the farmer will 
continue to grow as an intellectual force, 
that he will become a more positive influence 
in public life, and that in the future he will 
be accorded more complete representation in 
the affairs of the nation. 





AMERICA’S CLUB WOMEN 
IN CONVENTION 


BY ALICE AMES WINTER 


(President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs) 


6 HIS is the great forum of America: it 

is the only big national gathering that 
discusses all phases of public interest without 
bias, without partisanship, and without self- 
seeking,’ was the comment of Dr. Charles 
Prosser upon the Biennial Convention of 
Women’s Clubs—an excellent summing-up 
in a single sentence of that many-sided occa- 
sion. The interests of clubs are as varied 
as society itself. The Biennial reflects them 
all and coérdinates them. The main sessions, 
morning and evening, brought together the 
entire body, some thirteen hundred voting 
delegates and more than twice that number 
of visiting clubwomen, to discuss their own 
business, to listen to the reports and plans 
of their field workers or to hear specialized 
speakers on their assorted topics. 

The afternoons broke up into conferences, 
three at a time, each with its own program, 
as the only way to give even a half oppor- 
tunity for the different groups to consider 
their particular activities. So while one as- 
semblage was discussing citizenship training, 
another would be debating questions of child 
welfare or public health, and still another 
home economics. ‘There are six major de- 
partments of work in the General Federa- 
tion, each with its subdivisions: American 
Citizenship, including Citizenship Training, 
Americanization and Community Service, 
which is the present-day name for what we 
used to call Civics; Applied Education, cov- 


ering educational interests, Home Economics 
and Conservation; Fine Arts, subdivided as 
Art, Music, Literature; Public Welfare, 
embracing Public Health, Child Welfare, 
Social and Industrial conditions ; Legislation ; 
Publicity. Each of these has again its 
under-committees. ; 


What the Club Movement Aims to Provide 


The club movement is, in mass, en- 
deavoring to provide that great intelligent 
volunteer public without which democracy 
cannot long exist. Sometimes it initiates 
movements. Sometimes it proves itself the 
assistant and interpreter of specialized social 
organizations. It defines itself as “a group 
or organized women in every community who 
can be depended upon to promote what leads 
to the betterment of life.” Such a meeting 
becomes a bombardment center for every 
interest. After the president arrived at 
Chautauqua, she received 168 requests from 
outside organizations or individuals for an 
opportunity to present their cause to these 
representative women of the United States. 

Among these numerous sessions and con- 
ferences—each of which considered itself the 
most important of all—it would be almost 
invidious to say that one or two stood out 
above the others. Yet there were three that 
would probably impress the onlooker. The 
first was the interest in promoting peace by 
international relations, under the chairman- 
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‘ship of -Mrs. ‘Horace Mann ‘Towner. It 


appeared in the presentation of the recent 
Armament Conference, in the speech ‘of 
Raymond Robins on the outlawry of war, 
in the other-side point of view presented’ by 
Count Tolstoy and Mr. Joshi, in the Amer- 


. icanization conference, in the illiteracy dis- 


cussion. It. was demonstrated by the for- 
eign women who appeared as living examples 
of this deeper understanding between the 
nations and whose broken English brought 
instant and almost tender applause. ‘The 
Federation has also clubs of American 
women in many lands, and representatives 
of these were there, from Tokio and Shang- 
hai, from London and Paris, from the Phil- 
ippines, the West Indies, from Canada. The 
first fruits of the recent visit of Mrs. Robert 
Burdette to Mexico, when she led a deputa- 
tion of clubwomen as invited guests of the 
Mexican Government during their recent 
centennial celebration, appeared in the appli- 
cation for membership of a newly organized 
club of four hundred Mexican ladies. 


Moving Pictures and the Youth 


And probably the second of the outstand- 
ing topics was the moving-picture situation. 
The conference on “censorship or no censor- 
ship,” and the resolution on moving pictures 
brought heated debate. Will Hays set forth 
his hopes and pledges and met with a warm 
reception, backed by determination to push 
behind him while awaiting the fulfilment of 
his-dream. A permanent exhibition of such 
apparatus as is available for club or school 
use, a daily program of educational or clean 
entertainment films, proved a drawing-card 
during the convention week. 

Probably the third most noticeable feature 
was the music. The Federation of Clubs 
believes that its function lies not with the 
artist or the highly trained public, but in 
emphasizing the intimate relation of the 
arts to the daily and ordinary life of the 
community. The music at the Biennial filled 
every crevice in the day. It began before 
the morning session, it tucked itself into the 
twilight hours, it surrounded all other in- 
terests. And it was all-American—Ameri- 
can composition, American artists, notable 
among whom were Mrs. Beach and Mrs. 
McDonald. Fresh young voices of Ameri- 
can young men and women trained in their 
native land and showing what excellent re- 
sults were obtained. The plan for the de- 
velopment of opera, not great subsidized 
opera of the rich, but springing up spontane- 


‘ously from the genius of our people, so far 
only~partly realized,:was the topic of Mrs. 
John Garrett ‘and: others. - 

One ‘should . perhaps .note-how the defense 
of youth ran through. speech “after speech, 
It came out in conference continually, the 
plan ‘that there should -be:no lapse in sympa- 
thies between the generations, the generous 
‘recognition of fine and:hopeful character in 
the younger groups of to-day. The coming 
of young women into club life, by the thou- 
sand, resulted in forming a special committee 
on junior membership under Miss Dibert, of 
Pennsylvania. 

But the convention wasn’t all highbrow. 
No one has a better time than these women 
coming together as friends and co-workers, 
Whenever a speaker on the platform came 
to the front, her State delegation got up and 
sang to her or cheered her. New York, 
Iowa (‘“That’s where the tall corn grows”), 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, each State in the long 
array had its outburst, and late at night th: 
sound of laughter and songs hung around 
the halls. It was a very human convention 
and the great open-air Auditorium of Chau- 
tauqua, the Hall of Philosophy with its 
Greek Temple effect, where birds fly 
above the audience, the setting of big trees 
and lake shore, gave emphasis to this quality. 


Reports from Forty-five States 


State President’s Night had a distinct 
thrill. Forty-five of the fifty State presidents 
(for with D. C. and Alaska the Federation 
has fifty State organizations) were there, and 
as they came in, each with her State banner, 
in a long phalanx high above the platform 
and filed down the steps, these women of 
power and presence, one got a panoramic 
view of the wide-flung organization behind 
them. A simple pageant had been arranged. 
At the back of the stage there burned a big 
candle before the symbol of the General 
Federation. Each president bore an un- 
lighted taper, and as she came down the 
steps she moved to this center candle, lighted 
her taper and took it forward to place in the 
long line that fronted the stage. Each was 
given three minutes to speak of her State 
work—a short time to sum up the two years, 
but making a long evening program at that. 
So these reports were mere samples, Alabama 
leading off with her work “to take the ill 
out of illiteracy,” her establishing of one 
hundred rural libraries, her new Child Labor 
Law backed by club women, her student 
loan fund, 
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Down the line it went—stories of county 
nurses; of home demonstration work estab- 
lished ; of recreational facilities, of child wel- 
fare associations; of opening art galleries in 
high schools; of hot lunches for school chil- 
dren; of corrective clinics in schools; of in- 
specting of jails and public institutions; of 
actual teaching of illiterates by the many 
thousands among the mountain districts of 
Georgia, Kentucky and South Carolina; of 
planting memorial trees, of campaigns here, 
there, everywhere, north and south, for all 
kinds of social welfare and educational legis- 
lation speeded up by club organizations; of 
rural-life clubs; establishment of parks; in- 
suring children for college education; prac- 
tical and wonderful work among foreign 
women; attendance on naturalization courts. 


Citizenship as the Chief Topic 


Two years ago the General Federation 
originated the campaign to make July 4th 
Citizenship Day, when the boys and girls 
who have come of age as well as those of 
foreign birth who have been naturalized dur- 
ing the year should be publicly received into 
citizenship by their own communities.- Be- 
ginning in a few communities, the idea is 
rapidly spreading. It involves, of course, the 
cooperation of all civic and public groups in 
each town—a celebration not confined to 
club women, but lifted to civic dignity. 
Now State after State reported a total of 
hundreds of such public welcomes. 

After all, citizenship may be said to have 
been the chief subject of the Biennial Con- 
vention, but it was a citizenship that lies far 
deeper than politics—an endeavor to create 


an understanding of national structure and 
purposes, in an emphasis on the law-abiding 
spirit quite as much as upon the new legis- 
lation which the convention discussed and 
upon which«it‘is able to turn its swift bat- 
teries through the immense organization 
which penetrates, thread-like, not only into 
cities, but out into towns and villages and 
isolated farms whefe some club members, 
in the States of heroic size, go as far as sixty 
miles to attend a’meeting. . At the conven- 
tion, the interest and: knowlédge of rural 
women concerning those laws which touch 
economic conditions, educational interests, 
child welfare and the teaching of home eco- 
nomics, was one of the most reassuring 
phenomena. - 

Incidentally, the convention did some busi- 
ness of importance to its own body. Its 
growth in bulk had slipped ahead of its or- 
ganization. ‘The States are reporting new 
clubs in large numbers and nearly eight hun- 
dred of these have also joined the parent body 
this year. Over $100,000 toward a fund of 
$150,000 was subscribed in fifty-five minutes, 
largely in small amounts, toward the pur- 
chase of a national club-house in Washing- 
ton. New and democratic plans of adminis- 
tration and more pliable methods of work 
were decided upon. 

The utilization of the public energy and 
experience of two million women in the 
clubs of the country, focused at such a meet- 
ing, dispersing itself again to all parts of the 
land, with renewed inspiration, with better 
understanding, with closer coéperative meth- 
ods, is an influence for both progress and 
stabilization. 
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COOPERATION—A HOPEFUL 
TENDENCY 


BY HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


[The individual truck-grower of the South, dairy farmer of the North, or wheat producer of the 


West cannot act directly upon conditions which make or break world markets and prices. 


But he 


may do much through association with his neighbors to protect himself from disadvantages due to 


things beyond his control. 


At this moment the cOoperative societies are the mainstay of the Rus- 


sian peasantry, while in England they are of vast assistance to the wage-earners who must buy - 


what they consume on the best possible terms. 


The present article shows that the growth of the 


codperative movement is a hopeful sign in a difficult economic period.—THE Ep1rTor] 


LARGE number of our native-born are 

suffering from the defects of virtues 
which in pioneer days made America possible. 
That magnificent self-sufficiency which en- 
abled the first settlers to conquer each his 
piece ‘of wilderness, which enables still a cer- 
tain proportion of men to wrest a living from 
bleak, lonely, rocky, worn-out farms in the 
hill’country of New England—this indomi- 
table individualism does not readily accept 
the fact that in a large section of human 
effort, combination is the greatest power man 
has: discovered. 

By contrast. Some decades back, when 
the meaning of the silo to the dairy farmer 
was becoming patent to our people, a number 
of men in a Scandinavian farming settle- 
ment west of Minneapolis woke up to the 
situation. They found out that it would 
cost, say, $600 to build one of these new and 
apparently indispensable additions to their 
equipment. Having behind them the tradi- 
tion of successful codperative effort in the old 
country (Denmark was the first, after Eng- 
land and Scotland). they promptly got 
together to discuss the matter. The result 
was that a-group of a dozen or so succeeded 
in building silos for all at a cost of $300 
each, just half what they would have cost 
separately. And*when I was told of the 
incident, they had gone far ahead along this 
promising road, running a creamery, a store, 
purchasing fertilizers, tested seed, and other 
main- requirements jointly, at large savings 
in cost and betterments in quality, and even 
partially solving the hired-help problem by 
plowing the land of all and planting and 
harvesting their crops, on a codperative basis. 

The facts of the present waste must im- 
press themselves upon the most casual ob- 
server. Both the agricultural producer and 
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the consumer (which is everybody) suffer 
from a steady drain which would speedily 
impoverish a less favored nation. 


Distribution Waste, Between Producer and 
Consumer 


Take the food grower. A _ truck-farmer 
near Boston hauled ten miles a two-horse 
wagon piled with crates of fine lettuce which 
he had grown by sweat of his brow and ex- 
penditure of his money. It so happened that 


day there was a glut in the lettuce supply. 


The best offer he could get for his product 
was not enough to pay for the crates. So 
in indignation he turned about and hauled 
it back ten miles to his home—and fed it to 
the hogs. Yet at the precise moment when 
he could not sell his lettuce for 2 cents a 
head, exactly similar heads were being sold 
at retail all over the city for 15 cents and up. 

Such things, and more absurd ones, happen 
nearly every day in all our great cities—food 
which the people need being thrown away 
in vast quantities because the supply is mo- 
mentarily large, yet often with no consequent 
change in the price at retail. 

Could anything be more ridiculous (or 
more monstrous) than the obvious situation 
with apples? During the season of 1920 
there were certainly hundreds of thousands 
of barrels of apples unpicked or rotting on the 
ground near New York, for instance, because 
the owners could not get a price which paid 
for picking, barreling, and hauling to the 
station. Yet if the average consumer went 
into any good grocery, or to a corner fruit 
store, he found himself obliged to pay eight, 
ten or fifteen cents apiece for apples, most 
of them hauled all the way across the con- 
tinent. And when the State opened a tem- 
porary store for selling six pounds of apples 
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for twenty-five cents, the newspapers said 
that such a mob of buyers came that there 
was almost a riot, and the store closed. At 
the same time a few isolated growers up the 
Hudson were advertising in the daily papers 
apples as good as any grown, delivered to 
the consumer, at from 1 to 3 cents apiece. 

As I say, every man sees some of these 
glaring cases of distribution waste in his own 
daily experience and all about him. Few of 
us realize what a total tax is thus levied 
upon our incomes.: Studies of the cost of 
living seem to show that at least half of the 
$20,000,000,000 which American producers 
pay to retail dealers represents the cost of 
getting the articles from grower or manu- 
facturer to user. Probably a tenth of this 
ten billion is actual transportation cost. What 
about that other nine billions? 

To be specific, the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration made a 
detailed study of one element in distributing 
cost—the expenses and gross profits of retail 
groceries. It discovered a variation of 13.3 
per cent. in this item of the final cost to the 
consumer, which ranged from 14.6 to 27.9. 
Moreover, a group of efficient stores -suc- 
ceeded in buying, selling and delivering at a 
cost to themselves much below the average 
of the concerns which made money from 
whom these figures were drawn. ‘These ex- 
tremes are believed to be even greater in 
other commodities; so on the face of it 
mere business effectiveness, while retaining 
competitive distribution, might well reduce 
the consumer’s bills one or two billion dol- 
lars a year. 


Cooperation in Great Britain 


There is nothing general or theoretical, 
however, when one turns to what 4,500,000 
people in Great Britain did in 1921. The 
3699 wholesale and codperative societies 
there had then that imposing membership 
(the Leeds society alone had 63,000). These 
men and women purchased that year nearly 
$700,000,000 worth of the necessities of 
life through their societies, at a net saving 
of about $75,000,000 or over 10 per cent. 
Through a period of fifty-three years the 
consumers thus buying had had returned to 
them a billion and a quarter dollars, on 
purchases at current prices of some ten times 
that amount. 

Emerson P. Harris, who published an 
elaborate study of the subject, says that the 
English Coéperative Wholesale “is the larg- 
est food supply establishment in the world.” 
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Long ago the success in codperative buy- 
ing led these organizations into producing. 
The Wholesale has “‘five clothing factories, 
eight great flour mills, woolen cloth works, 
cocoa and chocolate works, soap, candle 
glycerine, lard, starch and blue works, fur- 
niture, bedding and cartwrighting factories, 
printing, bookbinding and __ lithographic 
works, preserve, candied peel and pickle 
works and vinegar brewery, shirts, mantle 
and underclothing factory, cap and um- 
brella making factories; and it also manu- 
factures overalls and shirts, pinafores and 
blouses, leather bags, cigars and tobacco, 
flannels and blankets, corsets and _ hosiery, 
paints, varnish and colors, brushes and mats, 
hardware and triplate, butter and margarine.” 

Not to mention creameries in Ireland, tal- 
low and oil plants in Australia, bacon fac- 
tories in Denmark, great tea plantations in 
Ceylon and India, a concession of 300 
square miles in West Africa (for palm oil 
for soap), buying depots all over the world, 
a bank, an insurance society (with a health 
insurance section), and so on! 

It is the largest single buyer of Canadian 
wheat, and has recently purchased 10,000 
acres of wheat land in Saskatchewan. It 
has its own ships operating between England 
and France. Every decade it tends to become 
more self-contained and to produce more of 
what it needs to supply the codperators. 


A Worldwide Movement 


All over Europe one may see the idea 
working in imposing magnitude. Little 
Denmark has a quarter of a million mem- 
bers of codperative societies out of a popu- 
lation of three millions, and its industrial 
prosperity to-day is largely a product of co- 
operative work. Germany has _ perhaps 
4,500,000. Russia in 1919 had nearly 9,000,- 
000, and these societies represented 48 per 
cent. of the population of Central Russia, 
constituting the one great hopeful and con- 
structive element in that tragic country un- 
til the Bolshevist government raided and 
“nationalized” them in 1920. France has 
a million and a quarter members. Switzer- 
land, Holland, Belgium, the Scandinavian 
countries, Poland, Spain, Rumania, Serbia, 
Argentina, Japan have all witnessed a re- 
markable growth in two years. It is esti- 
mated that the International Codperative 
Alliance (the federation of all these national 
groups) represents in its twenty-four units 
130,000 societies totaling 30,000,000 mem- 


bers—which means three or four times that 
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many individuals affected. Even Siberia, 
India, Burma, Java, Palestine and Iceland 
have found a vital principle in the idea. 


American Efforts 


How about our own “land of progress,” 
whose business men surely led the world 
in seizing upon this basic power evolved by 
combination in their conduct of industry? 

It is true that a real effort was made, 
in Boston, only a few years after that epoch- 
making experiment by the twenty-eight poor 
weavers of Rochdale, who, under pressure 
of hard times, evolved a practical working 
application of theories put forward by 
Robert Owen, Dr. .William King and 
others for half a century. True, too, that 
successive waves of enthusiasm for the idea 
swept various sections from time to time, 
dying down in most cases because of failures 
due to disregard of basic principles both of 
codperation and of business. 

But broadly speaking, the only widespread 
adoption of the plan had been among groups 
of agricultural producers, like the fruit grow- 
ers of California and the wheat growers of 
the Northwest. This was natural enough; 
for, as Mr. Albert Sonnichsen has pointed 
out, such associations do not in the least dif- 
fer from the familiar combinations of small 
manufacturers, “who attempt to raise profits 
by joint advertising and marketing and by 
controlling supply, until sometimes a trust 
is created.” 

That is to say, they represent the recogni- 
tion, by groups of growers or makers of com- 
modities, of the power of combined effort 
and capital. 

It is really rather odd to note how slow 
has been the general recognition of the place 
of combination in human effort—a_ place 
which has steadily widened as the world has 
become tied together by quicker transporta- 
tion of intelligence and goods. 

Just for illustration—perhaps the simplest 
form which has come to my attention is that 
of a group of professors at a State agricul- 
tural college in New England. Finding 
their attention largely distracted from other 
matters that seemed in theory more impor- 
tant by the arithmetical difficulty of making 
their monthly salaries equal their necessary 
monthly bills—a dozen of them decided to 
buy their groceries jointly. Each took in 
turn the position of unsalaried secretary- 
treasurer, to whom each of the others gave 
a memorandum of his requirements for the 
coming month; these being unified, formed 
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a wholesale order instead of twelve retail 
ones (really some hundreds of retail ones 
in practice), which went to a wholesale 
grocery in Boston. When the goods arrived 
each took home ‘his portion and paid for it. 
The result was a much better grade of sup- 
plies at a saving of 10 to 15 per cent. 

The Codperative League of America (in 
New York City, the central educational 
union of consumers’ codperative societies) 
now has listed over 3000 active societies 
which are conducting stores on the basis of 
making savings for the consuming members; 
and in some localities the purchasing power 
of these groups has led them to the next de- 
velopment of wholesaling. The League, by 
the way, under Dr. James P. Warbasse, has 
become the center for spreading information 
as to the theory and progress of codperation. 

Kansas and Nebraska are at present in the 
forefront of this development. There are 
750 societies in the former State, 300 of 
which not only procure for their members 
food, clothing and furniture, but also hay, 
coal, fertilizer, seeds and farm machinery, 
and in addition aid in marketing farm 
products. Omaha has a central wholesale 
store with a business of $3,000,000 a year 
in “everything from mittens to mowing ma- 
chines.” The total business of the Kansas 
societies for 1919 was some $220,000,000, 
which probably meant a net saving of $20,- 
000,000 to their members, besides the estab- 
lishment of reserves. (In general the 
“profits,” returned to members in proportion 
to their purchases, average 10 per cent. or 
more on this retailing portion of the distribut- 
ing of commodities. ) 

Iowa has 300 societies, Missouri and 
Oklahoma 100 each, Illinois 100 (doing a 
business of $10,000,000 a year), Pennsyl- 
vania 200. The Middle West—Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana—has 
taken hold of the plan energetically, largely 
through the previous farmers’ organizations 
for selling. Miners and railroad men take 
the lead among industrial classes in organiz- 
ing consumers’ societies. 


Racial Groupings 


It is noteworthy that those closest to this 
development ascribe its impetus and “new 
life” to “immigrant peoples from countries 
which had well-established codperative so- 
cieties’—plus, of course, high prices, the dis- 
cussion of “profiteering,” and the dissemina- 
tion of exact information as to methods 
which have proved successful. 
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The most conspicuous national element of 
this sort is the Finns. The statistics of im- 
migration lump Russia and Finland to- 
gether, so it is difficult to say how many of 
the couple of million people who have come 
here from those lands were Finns; but it is 
certain that these have had an influence in 
promoting effective codperation entirely out 
of relation to their numbers. (The little 
nation gave an account of itself also at the 
last Olympic Games!) 

For example, there is at Superior, Wis., 
a Central Exchange of 49 Finnish societies 
whose 5000 members purchased half a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods codperatively in 
i920. It reaches as far as Waukegan, IIl.; 
it ships flour to Boston (the thirty-five Fin- 
nish societies in Massachusetts do an annual 
business of $2,000,000) ; it is the first Ameri- 
can “wholesale” to go into manufacturing, 
conducting a successful bakery; it has a 
splendid school for training executives, with 
courses in the history and principles of co- 
operation, in economics, sociology, business 
methods and arithmetic, store management, 
accounting, English, and so on. 

Similar racial centers have grown up 
among many other of our groups—English, 


Scotch, Jews, Russians, Italians, Germans, 


Poles, Slovaks, and Franco-Belgians. This 
is natural enough, since the mutual trust 
and fellowship essential in such enterprises is 
obviously more apt to exist at the start 
among people who feel the bond of race and 
language. But any far-reaching develop- 
ment of the idea must depend on the de- 
velopment of this into a sense at least of the 
common interest of every user of necessa- 
ries in getting the best quality he can by the 
least wasteful method. 

That this is at last coming rapidly was 
shown in 1918. The Federation of Labor 
endorsed the idea in 1917, and the next year 
there occurred the first national convention 
of American Codperative Societies, at 
Springfield, Ill. This resulted in the forma- 
tion of a National Coéperative Association, 
representing the active commercial side, as 
the Coéperative League represents the nec- 
essary educational side; and the movement 
over the whole country has felt the impulse 
of its energetic organizing activities. 

“After many days,” then, the century-old 
idea of codperation among consumers has 
actually begun to stir the United States to 
action. It is to-day comparatively easy to 
avoid the rocks which wrecked so many of 
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the earlier ventures. Long and_ varied 
experience has crystallized into the following 
guiding axioms: 


Fundamental Principles 


. One vote only for each member. 

. Capital to receive a fixed rate of in- 
terest at not more than the legal or 
minimum current rate, if interest is 
paid. 

. Surplus-savings (or “profits”) if any 
to be returned as savings—returns (or 
“dividends”) in proportion to the 
patronage of each individual. Surplus- 
savings may be used as a collective fund 
for the social benefit of the members, 
such as education, insurance, entertain- 
ment, etc.; or it may be reserved for 
expansion and development for the gen- 
eral good of the society. 

Membership unlimited among those 
who are sympathetic to codperation. 
Democratic control. 


Advisable Policy 

. Business to be done for cash or its 
equivalent. 
Goods and services to be sold at cur- 
rent market prices—not at cost. They 
may be sold at prices which create no 
surplus, except that allowance is made 
sufficient for overhead, interest, re- 
serve, and educational funds. 
. Education in the principles and aims 
of codperation always to be carried on. 

. Federation as soon as possible with 
the nearest Cooperative societies, with 
the ultimate purpose of national ana 
world coéperation. 

5. No proxy voting. 

Some enthusiastic adherents of Consum- 
ers’ Codperation find in it a complete social 
gospel, which is going to reconstruct the 
world. 

Perhaps it is all that, or is going to be. 
But to most of us that is looking imprac- 
tically far ahead into the unrevealed and 
unrevealable future. 

To the ordinary American I fancy it may 
be presented to-day as a plain “horse-sense”’ 
method of saving right away a tenth of the 
billions we all have to pay each year for 
waste in the mechanism that distributes to 
us what we eat, wear and use. 

That is certainly important enough just 
at present to deserve our earnest attention. 








LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





WHAT GERMANY IS THINKING 


N the New York Times for Sunday, 

July 9, a foreign correspondent gives 
what purports to be a conversation between 
two Germans, both veterans of the World 
War. The one stubbornly declares that he 
will never fight again, though it be to pre- 
vent the conquest of his country by some 
nation of an alien continent and color. The 
other, basing his hatred for France on her 
policy since the World War, asserts that he 
lives only in the hope of sharing yet another 
campaign beyond the Rhine, in which no 
provision need be made for prisoners, since 
no quarter will be given. Neither makes any 
progress in converting the other, and the 
general impression left is that Germans gen- 
erally, bewildered and discordant, have no 
united or general convictions, much less any 
far-reaching plans. 

The last batch of leading German periodi- 
cals to reach this country confirms this con- 
clusion. The most notable example of such 
mutual recrimination is the Siddeutsche 
Monatshefte for May. Here might be ex- 
pected a united acclaim of the Wittelsbach 
dynasty as the one hope of future unity, 
prosperity, and greatness of Germany; but 
the entire space, eighty pages of the finest 
and closest print, is taken up, under the title 
“The Origin of the War,” with an account 
of the recent legal proceedings as to a whole- 
sale forgery of official documents. 

A more dramatic confirmation of the dia- 
logue alluded to above opens the leading po- 
litical article in the June number of the 
Neue Rundschau, which smiles upon the 
weary midsummer reader in fair, open pages 
and beautiful Latin type: 


The Great War and its results, despite all the 
immense losses, failed to shatter the structure 
ef the German Empire. But there is peril indeed 
—really serious danger, that the bond which 
unites all those who dwell in imperial German 
lands is to be sundered from within. 


This is from a rather brief paper, by Herr 
M. J. Bonn, entitled “The Crisis of the Ger- 
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man State.” Its grievance appears to be that 
“the interests” have very largely usurped the 
governmental functions, and dictate the for- 
eign policy of Germany: 


Especially, at Spa in the summer of 1920, at 
the government’s own request, Herr Stinnes came 
forward as spokesman, and though he could and 
did offer nothing new, his utterances constituted 
a political pronunciamento of his own, as to which 
the government had itself no previous knowledge. 
.... Herr Stinnes is not to be blamed for seiz- 
ing the opportunity to push his own foreign 
policy. The government had divested itself of 
that function. 


This throws a ray of light on the situation 
at this moment in Berlin, where the present 
régime does appear to be falling of its own 
dead weight. The paper was, of course, 
published before the murder of Walter 
Rathenau, which has indeed stained the 
cause of the reactionists and imperialists, but 
may nevertheless assure their success. 

Of more vital, interest and significance, 
this side the sea, is the leading political article 
in the Deutsche Rundschau for June, by 
Herren Henry Behnsen and Werner Genz- 
mer, entitled “A Balance Sheet of World 
Trade Since the War’s End.” ‘This bears 
all the marks of old-fashioned German thor- 
oughness in research, If there be any covert 
special pleading of the Fatherland’s own 
cause, it is well hidden behind elaborate sta- 
tistical tables and a general treatment, by 
classes, of countries far and near. In par- 
ticular there is a division into (1) producers 
of raw materials, (2) lands with high rate 
of exchange, and (3) lands of low exchange. 
Our own happy country falls into the first 
category, but also supplies the dividing-line 
between the other two, viz., whether their 
currency is at present at a discount of “only” 
50 per cent. or less when converted into 
American dollars. Switzerland leads the 
second column with the proud figure 103 
(the premium.of 3 per cent.. being presuma- 
bly easier to collect in Zurich than in Xenia 
or Ypsilanti). Mexico surprises us at 95, 
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along with Sweden, Holland, Japan, and 
even Egypt; England herself trailing the 
leaders at 90, while the other European al- 
lies, France, Belgium, Italy, Portugal, Ru- 
mania, fall farther and farther below 50 per 
cent., though all far above Germany at 1.08, 
while German Austria holds the “cellar” 
position with 0.09. 
The opening sentence is unflinching: 


The hope of the peoples of the world, that with 
peace healthy economic conditions would also re- 
turn, has been utterly frustrated. 


The essential difficulties are arrayed with 
no less frankness. It is forcefully stated and 
demonstrated that foreign commerce is as 
vital to our continued prosperity here in the 


. United States as it is to the lands most com- 


pletely dependent on our coal, iron, grain, 
cotton, etc. The utmost possible retrench- 
ment by governments and peoples, heavier 
taxation, or even forcible confiscation of sur- 
plus wealth—in Germany especially—high 
tariff walls to keep out the cheap goods of 
semi-bankrupt states, are all frankly analyzed 
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and shown to be at best palliatives of tempo- 
rary value, often real aggravations of the 
world-wide disease. The final words strike 
one as full of “Yankee common sense”’: 


Only when the balances of* trade among all 
nations are approximately equalized, can eco- 
nomic relations between them be restored to nor- 
mal equilibrium. Such a balance will assert itself 
eventually by force, if it is not voluntarily and 
intelligently brought about. That the downfall 
of world commerce will bring yet further disillu- 
sionment, unless adequate compulsory measures 
are put in operation, ought, after the events of 
the last three years, to be clear to all concerned. 


The exhaustive tables, showing the fluctu- 
ations in prices of all the chief staples since 
the date of the truce in 1918, should make 
this paper especially valuable to far-sighted 
business men as well as to professional econ- 
omists. There is not a historical or bitter 
word in it. In general, the Deutsche Rund- 
schau appears to be honorably maintaining its 
leadership as a sane, dignified organ of the 
best German thought in politics, economics, 
and literature. 





THE SHIP SUBSIDY 


HE American farmer has so often 

raised his voice against government sub- 
sidies of various forms that his opposition to 
measures of this kind is almost taken for 
granted. It is something of a surprise, there- 
fore, to find in the Country Gentleman 
(Philadelphia) for July 8, under the head- 
ing, “Don’t Give Up the Ship,” a vigorous 
defense of the*ship subsidy bill now in Con- 
gress by President J. R. Howard, of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

In arguing the case of our merchant ma- 
rine before the farmers of the country, Mr. 
Howard pictures the plight of the farmer 
with a broken-down wagon who is dependent 
on his neighbor in getting his wheat to mar- 
ket in time to take advantage of favorable 
prices. Ships, says Mr. Howard, are only 
one kind of delivery wagons of trade. The 
nation that controls these wagons controls a 
service which wins customers, gets orders, 
and builds up business. “If another nation 
controls the ships which carry our products 
to market, we never shall be able to reach 
the market when prices are best or to get into 
new markets first.” 

The research and transportation depart- 
ments of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, aided by economists in several of the 


AND THE FARMER 


leading Middle Western universities, inves- 
tigated the proposed ship subsidy and en- 
dorsed its general principles as a temporary 
expedient, with the exception of a _ tax- 
exempt feature, which is one of the minor 
clauses in the pending bill. 

As a result of the war, the Government 
now finds itself the owner of 1442 steel 
ships, 421 of which it is operating at an esti- 
mated loss of $50,000,000 a year. The farm- 
ers, says Mr. Howard, do not favor gov- 
ernment ownership, because it is never as 
efficient as private ownership, and is con- 
stantly endangered by political interference. 
It is believed to be the nearly unanimous 
opinion of the country that the government 
construction of ships should cease. 


Thus continued operation by the Government 
would end only in the eventual disappearance of 
our merchant fleet and we would be left where 
we were before the war when 90 per cent. of our 
foreign trade was carried in foreign vessels. So 
the main job confronting us is to get these ships 
out of government hands and into the most effi 
cient private hands possible and at the best bar- 
gain we can make. 

The Ship Subsidy Bill provides for the gradual 
sale of these ships and the encouragement of 
American concerns to buy them and build others, 
through the granting of a subsidy based on the 
mileage, speed, and tonnage of the vessels en- 
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gaged in carrying our foreign trade. The direct 
and indirect aid proposed in the bill would prob- 
ably amount, according to expert calculation, to 
less than $15, 000,000 for the first year, gradually 
increasing to a possible maximum of around $40,- 
000,000. Even this would be less than our present 
annual loss through government ownership of 
the fleet; and we would be securing a better ser- 
vice on the seas and taking what seems the only 
possible step toward building up an American 
merchant marine. 

Shipping, like farming, is a hazardous business 
that has to contend with uncertain markets, with 
weather and with world competition. Moreover, 
the serviceable lifetime,of a ship is not long— 
from ten to twenty years: Right now the shipping 
business is slack and it is not an attractive field 
for capital. It has not been attractive to Ameri- 
can capital for many years. To get Americans 
to enter it we must offer inducements that will 
equalize to some extent the uncertainties it in- 
volves and we must pay for a lot of pioneering, 
just as we paid our railroads subsidies to pioneer 
into the once little settled West. 

And we must not forget that American shipping 
will face a constant handicap because of the 
higher standards of American labor. The man 
who builds or repairs ships on land works for a 
higher wage in America than in England or 
Japan; the sailor who mans our ships is paid 
more and fed better than the foreigner. The laws 
enacted to meet the demands of labor for better 
living and working conditions on American ships 
are on the statute books to stay. 

All these factors combine to make it necessary 
that some inducement be offered to American 
business to engage in American shipping once 
more. Otherwise it will seek safer investment 


elsewhere. 

Now the Ship Subsidy Bill provides that once 
a shipping company reaches a 10 per cent. profit 
or the earnings of its ships it must divide its 
earnings above that point equally with the Gov- 
ernment until all the subsidy it has received is 
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paid back. There is no guaranty of profit. The 
reason for allowing 10 per cent. and half the plus 
over 10 per cent. in good years is that the ship- 
ping companies may build up a reserve to tide 
them over the losing years, which are not in- 
frequent. And this provision promises a return 
to the Government of at least some of the money 
expended by it. 

The funds for the subsidy are to be provided 
by taking 10 per cent. of the tariff duties on our 
imports; by diverting the money shipowners now 
receive for carrying our mails and by the ton- 
nage duties imposed on vessels entering our ports. 
Of course the tariff will furnish the principai 
share of the subsidy, which means that, in an 
indirect way, the money will come out of the 
pockets of the people. There is no attempt to 
gloss over that fact. But the $50,000,000 we are 
now paying for the luxury of possessing a gov- 
ernment-owned merchant fleet also comes out of 
the pockets of the people, and indirectly so does 
the $35,000,000 we annually pay to British ship- . 
ping for its part in hauling our foreign trade. 


Mr. Howard insists that the American 
farmer retains his attitude toward the prin- 
ciple of subsidies, but that in the case of our 
shipping an exception must be made until ir 


-can be built up to a position of self-suyport. 


He says in conclusion: 


Farming is taking on the dimensions of big 
business. Farmers have organized their own 
cotton-marketing organizations, their own fruit- 
marketing. organizations and other large coépera- 
tives. It is very probable that these organiza- 
tions, whose purpose is orderly and _ scientific 
marketing, will decide to handle their exports 
themselves because of the necessity of securing 
and holding markets. In such a case the Ameri- 
can farmer becomes an American shipowner and 
shares directly in the proposed subsidy. 























A SHOVE IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 
(From the Country Gentleman, July 8, 1922) 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN PENETRATION 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


‘6 HE imperialism of North America 

is a historic fact which is undeniable,” 
said Sefior Enrique Gay Calbo in the course 
of an address about the alleged designs of 
the United States regarding Central Amer- 
ica. Cuba Contempordnea (Havana) con- 
sidered his views of importance and has re- 
printed the entire speech as is was given 
before the Cuban Society of International 
Law (Havana) on March 4, 1922. 

Dr. Raul de Cardenas shows (in “The 
Policy of the United States in the Ameri- 
can Continent”), says Sefior Calbo, that the 
Anglo-American policy, maintained through 
all federal administrations, is to interfere in 
the government of Central American coun- 
tries. For the continuation of such a policy 
the Spanish-Americans can thank their indif- 
ference and the weakness of their protests. 

The successive steps of this policy of in- 
tervention, as quoted from an aarticle in 
Cultura V enezolana, December, 1921, were: 
(1) the war with Spain, (2) the secession of 
Panama (and the canal, which united the 
Atlantic and Pacific), (3) the entry into 
Nicaragua (to prevent a foreign-built canal), 
(4) the taking of Vera Cruz, (5) the mili- 
tary occupation of Haiti and Santo Domingo. 

Such acts have always taken place under 
the excuse of the Monroe Doctrine, accord- 
ing to Dr. Roig de Leuchsenring, although 
it has failed to protect the Spanish-American 
countries in many cases. He cites the fol- 
lowing as proof of his contention: Great 
Britain’s occupation of the Falkland Islands 
(1833), the French attacks on San Juan de 
Ulua (1838) and the bombardment of the 
ports of La Plata, the rule of Maximilian 
in Mexico (1864), Spanish reconquest of 
Santo Domingo (1861) and her bombard- 
ment of Pacific ports (1866), various acts 
of violence by European countries (under 
the pretext of collecting debts or defending 
their subjects) against Venezuela, Nicara- 
gua, Colombia and other weak states. 

José de Astorga is quoted as saying that 
the United States, through the Chamorro- 
Weitzel (Bryan) Treaty with Nicaragua, 
clearly revealed the project—attributed to 
ex-President Wilson — of making Central 
America a North American protectorate, for 
the security of the United States. The rem- 
edy for such action, Astorga continued, is a 
Central Americun Union, but “union is 


impossible because of insensate rivalries, 
wisely fomented by the United States.” 

A step in the right direction had been the 
formation of the Central American Ccurt 
of Justice, achieved under the wise direction 
of President Diaz (Mexico) and Theodore 
Roosevelt, in 1908. 

The Chamorro-Bryan treaty nullified the 
power of the Court of Justice, despite pro- 
tests of the four remaining peoples under 
the leadership of El’Salvador. ‘To these 
protests Nicaragua refused consideration, 
stating that the treaty was a purely domestic 
question. 

The assertion that the Chamorro-Bryan 
treaty seriously injured Costa Rica, Hon- 
duras, and Salvador was frankly made. To 
this Secretary Bryan replied: 

The Government of the United States will 
tuke to heart the interests of Central America 
no less than those belonging to herself. It will 
hold particularly in view the defense of local 
sovereignty, and with this end this Government 
will be prepared to consider a concession, be it of 
Salvador or of Honduras, or of both, equal to 
that Nicaragua voluntarily has offered. 


In spite of an adverse judgment by the 
Central American Court of Justice, the 
treaty remained in force. A natural result 
was the lapsing of the court, ten years after 
its establishment. Repeated conferences be- 
tween the countries interested resulted in a 
deadlock. ‘Then came the seizing of power 
in Guatemala by General Orellana and the 
establishment of a military dictatorship in 
that country. All opportunity to overthrow 
the usurper was lost by the advice of the 
Washington Government to the Provincial 
Federal Council of Central America not to 
intervene in Guatemala “in the interest of 
the peace of Central America.” 

Guatemala, then, was the second stum- 
bling-block to a successful Central American 
Union. Washington’s acquiescence rein- 
forced its insurgency. In view of North. 
America’s treatment of Santo Domingo, 
Haiti, Nicaragua, and Panama (added to its 
advice about Guatemala) it seems clear to 
Sefor Calbo that the Central American 
Union must be reéstablished for the sake of 
self-preservation. 

Sefior Calbo’s attitude is certainly one 
that the United States should try to change 
by proving its good intentions and friendship 
for the small republics in the South. 























RADIO IN THE SICK ROOM 


HE development of the radio, which 

has attracted so much attention of late, 
will have a very far-reaching effect on 
womankind. ‘This is shown clearly and in- 
terestingly by Mrs. Christine Frederick, in 
an article which has recently appeared in 
Good Housekeeping magazine. She makes 
a number of good points. 

The most important service that the radio 
will offer to women will be as a banisher of 
isolation and loneliness. This is especially 
true on farms. The radio will be a com- 
panion to the housewife, keeping her amused, 
entertained, and instructed throughout the 
day. Housekeepers who feel themselves tied 
down to their daily tasks will also appre- 
ciate the diversions which the radio has to 
offer. ‘Isolation, whether mental or geo- 
graphical, has been the cause of much of 
woman’s restlessness and has done more to 
retard her progress than any other one fac- 
tor.” The Department of Agriculture rec- 
ognized this situation, and in 1915 it issued 
several lengthy reports dealing with these 
problems—the social and educational needs 
of farm women. And now the radio comes 
as a sort of panacea to cure all the ills 
which isolation brings forth. It offers cul- 
tural entertainment such as music, lectures, 
and information of all kinds. Practical 
subjects are discussed and much pleasure is 
rendered to the recipient of the radio’s mes- 
sages. In short, it will do much to improve 
the condition of the farmer’s wife and also 
of the woman in the small town tied up 
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DOMESTIC USES FOR THE RADIO 





with household cares and_ responsibilities. 

It would be a great aid if lectures and 
talks on specific subjects at specific times 
each week could be given. By this means 
an audience with minds turned on certain 
definite topics could be developed. Thus 
cumulative interest in various problems 
would be aroused. The following outline 
of subjects would cover the needs of the 
majority of women in a_ rounded and 
thorough way. It mentions most of the uses 
to which the average woman could put the 
radio, as follows: 


I Physical Education 

a Daily Setting-up Exercises 

b First Aid Instruction 

c Health Talks 

d Beauty Hints 
2 Junior Features 

a Little Children’s Hour 

b Woodcraft and Animal Stories 

c Adventure and History Tales: 

d Activities of Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 

Girls 

3 Household Interests 

a Housekeeping and Cooking 

b Market Reports 

c Care and Hygiene of Children 

d Home Decoration and Furnishing 
4 Cultural Topics , 

a Correct English 

b Musical Programs 

c Drama and Book Reviews 

d Fashion and Dress Discussions 
5 Social Interests 

a Current Events 

b Public Affairs and Politics 

c News of Sports 

d Worship Services 

e Home Finance and Thrift 

f Club and Organization Activities 


Women would be greatly aided in the 
performance of their daily tasks by lively 
music. It exerts an influence over tired 
muscles, and subconsciously serves as an aid 
in what often becomes drudgery. Even 
more important, perhaps, it broadens women 
both in views and in conversation, due to 
the cultural and informational nature of the 
radio’s “line of talk.” Women become more 
conversant with public affairs and thus bet- 
ter citizens are developed. ‘This in itself is 
an important consideration in this age of 
universal suffrage. In every way the radio 
is about to exert a profound influence on 
women’s life, and this influence will be both 
far-reaching and extensive. ‘The radio may 
even claim to be a pronounced step in the 
emancipation of womankind. 
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SENDING PICTURES BY WIRE AND 
WIRELESS — 


HE word belinogram, if it does not 

suffer the fate of marconigram, is 
destined to become the customary term for 
describing a picture transmitted by teleg- 
raphy, thus commemorating the remarkable 
invention, or series of inventions, on which 
M. Edouard Belin of Paris has been work- 
ing for about fifteen years. An article ‘in 
Conquest (London) by M. Jacques Boyer 
gives us the latest news of M. Belin’s prog- 
ress, but in connection therewith we shall 
summarize here 


ing a vast stride forward for Chinese and all . 
cther languages which are to be handled in 
their original form over wires and wireless alike. 


The first step in transmitting a picture is 
to convert the latter into a bas-relief. In 
the case of a photograph, an ordinary carbon 
print is washed in warm water, and the 
gelatine of the print is thus dissolved more 
or less according to the various tones of the 
picture. Hence the print finally shows de- 
pressions or reliefs, which correspond with 

the whites and 
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recent publica- [84:64 
tions. The new | So 
method of trans- 
mission is used in 
conjunction with 
both wire and 
wireless telegra- 
phy, and also 
telephony, and 
the images trans- 
mitted may be 
photographs, 
drawings, manu- 
scripts, finger- 
prints, steno- 
graphic reports, 
and various 
things besides. 
The Scientific 
American recent- 
ly suggested that 
Belin’s system 
would be of 
unique value in 
transmitting Chi- 
nese characters. 
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blacks of the orig- 
inal negative. A 
drawing can be 
photographed and 
then treated in 
the manner just 
described, or it 
may be made with 
a special ink, 
which, when dry, 
leaves the lines in 
relief, The im- 
portant point is 
that when the 
picture is ready 
for transmission 
it has an uneven 
surface, the irreg- 
ularities of which 
correspond with 
the pictorial de- 
tails. 

The transmit- 
ting device re- 
sembles the 
cylinder of a pho- 
nograph. The 
prepared picture 








To quote from 
that journal: 


Chinese cannot be spelled phonetically, as is 
the case with Japanese. Furthermore, it is prac- 
tically impossible to form a sufficient number of 
dot and dash combinations to represent the hun- 
dreds of letters of the Chinese alphabet. Here- 
tofore the practice has been to translate the 
Chinese dispatches into some other language that 
does admit of telegraphic interpretation, and to 
translate that language back into Chinese at the 
receiving end. An awkward and dangerous 
practice, true, but it was the best available. The 
Belin system now makes possible the transmission 
of the Chinese characters themselves, thus mark- 


REPRODUCTION OF PICTURE SENT BY TELEGRAPH 


is wrapped 
around a metal 
cylinder, which is 
turned by an electric motor or by clockwork. 
A stylus presses down upon the cylinder and 
gradually travels from one end of it to the 
other, thus eventually passing over every part 
of the picture. As the stylus moves up and 
down in passing over the irregularities of the 
latter, it causes, by means of a microphone 
or otherwise, variations in the strength of 
the electric current by which transmission is 
accomplished. 
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At the receiving end there is another cylin- 
der, carrying a sheet of sensitized paper 
and turning at exactly the same speed as 
the transmitting cylinder. The incoming 
current swings the mirror of a galvanometer, 
from which a powerful beam of light is 
reflected toward the cylinder. The latter is 
surrounded by a casing, pierced by a slit. 
The light from the mirror falls upon this 
slit at the proper times to register on the 
sensitized paper the lines of the original pic- 
ture, if this is a drawing. In transmitting 
photographs, the light that enters the slit 
is graduated by a screen of different degrees 
of transparency in its different parts, thus 
reproducing the various tones of the picture. 
M. Boyer says: 
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It is imperative that the cylinders for trans- 
mission and reception turn in perfect synchronism. 
M. Belin has tried various mechanical means 
for obtaining this result, and now adopts a very 
ingenious system. At the transmitting and re- 
ceiving stations the motors run at slightly dif- 
ferent speeds, the second always turning slightly 
more quickly than the first. The receiving ap- 
paratus carries a device which stops the cylinder 
after each revolution, and does not permit it to 
begin a new turn until the transmitting cylinder, 
which is slightly slower, arrives at an identical 
position. This synchronizing point is usually 
adjusted to be where the two ends of the paper 
meet. 

During the summer and autumn of 1921 M. 
Belin was able to exchange photographs and 
manuscript messages between the offices of news- 
papers in New York and St. Louis. He has also 
telegraphed, with and without wires, manuscripts 
and photographs from America to Europe. 





WHAT KIND OF ATMOSPHERE HAS MARS? 


PAPER by Dr. C. G. Abbot, director 

of the Astrophysical Observatory of 
the Smithsonian Institution, on the perennial 
question of the habitability of other planets 
than our own, published in the last Annual 
Report of the Institution, saw the light just 
at a time when popular interest in this ques- 
tion was raised to a high pitch by the near 
approach of Mars and by baseless newspaper 
reports that Signor Marconi was hopeful of 
receiving wireless signals from the Martians. 
A handy summary of Abbot’s views published 
in the Science News-Letter (Washington, 
D. C.) for June 5, 1922, says: 


As regards the question of the possibilities of 
the planet Mars as an abode of life, we no longer 
find an harmonious agreement among astrono- 
mers, but a difference of opinion that becomes 


occasionally acrimonious. In his discussion of 
the question of life on Mars, Dr. Abbot shares the 
conservative views of Dr. W. W. Campbell of 
Lick, Dr. G. E. Hale of Mt. Wilson, and Prof. 
E. E. Barnard of Yerkes. The quantity of water 
vapor detected by Dr. Campbell in the spec- 
trum of Mars, he maintains, is far too small to 
satisfy the requirements of organic life. Dr. 
Abbot also doubts the correctness of the inter- 
pretation of the far-famed “canals of Mars” as 
waterways bordered by strips of vegetational 
growth and considers them to be rather “irregu- 
larities in the planet’s contour and soil com- 
position.” He also favors the opinion that the 
polar caps are thin deposits of hoarfrost or car- 
bonic acid gas, rather than snow or ice, and con- 
siders that telescopic observations reveal no 
clouds on Mars. This view is not held by Dr. 
E. C. Slipher and other observers of the Lowell 
Observatory. Here the canals have been photo- 
graphed and clouds over the Martian surface 
have been frequently observed. Prof. W. H. 
Pickering and a number of assiduous observers 


of the ruddy planet also favor the interpretation 
that the canals are due to the growth of vege- 
tation. 


Dr. Abbot believes Venus to be the only 
planet except the earth with an atmosphere 
at all likely to make it a suitable abode of 
life. 

Prof. J. G. Porter, of Cincinnati Obser- 
vatory, writing in a current number of 
Popular Astronomy (Northfield, Minn.), 
also adheres to the opinion, originally sug- 
gested some years ago by Dr. Stoney, that 
the polar maps of Mars consist of solidified 
carbon dioxide, and assigns to the planet a 
temperature too low for the existence of 
organic life. He says: “We must relegate 
Mars to the category of worlds long past 
their prime and already in the grip of ap- 
proaching death.” 

On the other hand, Mr. G. H. Lepper, 
writing in the Journal of the British Astro- 
nomical Association, doubtless expresses the 
views of many of his British colleagues when 
he says: 

Those observers who are most familiar with the 
planet have been almost uniformly sceptical of 
the suggestion that Mars is a glaciated world, 
and they are not prepared to subscribe unreserv- 
edly to a theory which does not rest on unassail- 
able arguments, particularly when it is in con- 
flict with well attested facts of observation. 

It is‘ usually taken for granted that on account 
of the small size of Mars its atmosphere must 
be necessarily much thinner than that of the earth. 
Yet this assumption involves another—that the 
amount originally possessed by the two planets 
was proportionate to their mass. This assump- 
tion may well be questioned. There is some evi- 
dence that the greater the distance from the sun, 
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the larger the proportion of the lighter gases 
found in the planetary envelopes. This appears 
to be well established by spectroscopic evidence 
in the case of the four large planets, and it may 
equally well apply to the terrestrial group. The 
fact that Venus appears to possess a denser at- 
inosphere than the earth is not a real objection, 
since, in view of the lesser gravity at the ‘surface 
cf Venus and the probability that a very large 
proportion of her water is permanently in the 
form of vapor the greater apparent density of 
the atmosphere of Venus is readily explainable. 
Mars may, therefore, have been endowed with a 
larger proportion of air than the earth, to an 
extent sufficient to neutralize the greater rela- 


tive superficial area of the smaller globe leaving 
only the difference in surface gravity to operate 
in regard to the respective surface pressures on 
Mars and the earth. If so, this would mean that 
the surface pressure on Mars would be approxi- 
mately half that found at sea level on the earth. 
Admitting this and allowing for a comparatively 
slight difference in composition it would be 
reasonable to credit Mars with sufficient atmos- 
phere to render the presence of vegetation—which 
alone will account for the observed colors and 
changes of color of many of the dusky markings 
in a satisfactory manner—far less difficult to 
comprehend than if we believe Mars to be a 
frozen world. 





TREE RINGS AS CLIMATIC RECORDS 


HETHER the annual rings seen in 

the cross-section of a tree trunk furnish 
an intelligible record of climatic fluctua- 
tions in the past is a question upon which 
the authorities are by no means agreed. The 
most prominent champion of this method of 
studying climate is Prof. A. E. Douglass, of 
the University of Arizona, author of a good- 
sized book on the subject, published not 
long ago by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Professor Douglass is an 
astronomer, and took up the study of tree 
rings chiefly with a view to finding some 
evidence bearing on periodic variations of 
solar activity. The latest summary of his 
investigations is that published by himself 
in the current number of the Scientific 
Monthly (Utica, N. Y.). 

Here we learn that the writer has 
measured and dated more than 100,000 rings 
from nearly 450 trees. Coniferous species 
were used, and they included specimens from 
many parts of the United States and Europe. 
The oldest trées examined were some of the 
great sequoias of California, ranging in age 
from 700 to 3200 years. 

In justification of his method the writer 
says: 


It is no surprise that variations in climate can 
be read in the growth rings of trees, for the 
tree ring itself is a climatic product. It is an 
effect of seasons. The geologists use the absence 
of rings in certain primitive trees as an indication 
that no seasons existed in certain early times. 
Whatever may have been the cause of that ab- 
sence, we recognize that the ring is caused pri- 
marily by changes in temperature and moisture. 
Now if successive years were exactly alike, the 
rings would be all of the same size with some 
alteration with age and injury. But successive 
years are not alike and in that difference there 
may be some factor which appeals strongly to 
the tree. In northern Arizona, with its limited 


moisture and great freedom from pests and with 
no dense vegetable population, this controlling 
factor may reasonably be identified as the rain- 
tall. If the trees have all the moisture they 
can use, as in north Europe about the Baltic Sea 
and other wet climates, we look for it in some- 
thing else. It could be—I do not say that it is 
—some direct form of solar radiation. It could 
be some special combination of the ordinary 
weather elements with which we are familiar. 

If the abundance of moisture is so great as 
actually to drown the tree, then decrease in 
rainfall which lowers the water table below 
ground will be favorable. A fact often forgot- 
ten is that more than one factor may enter into 
the tree rings at the same time; for example, 
rainfall, temperature, and length of growing sea- 
son. These may be isolated in two ways. We 
may select a special region, as northern Arizona, 
where nature has standardized the conditions, 
leaving one of them, the rainfall, of especial im- 
portance. Or we may isolate certain relation- 
ships as in any other investigation, by using large 
numbers of observations, that is, many trees, and 
averaging them with respect to one or another 
characteristic. For example, I can determine the 
mean growth curve of the Vermont hemlocks and 
then compare it separately with rainfall and solar 
activity, and I may, and do, find a response to 
each. For that reason, I have felt quite justified 
in seeking first the correlation with moisture. A 
temperature correlation doubtless exists and in 
fact has been noted, but its less minute observance 
does not lessen the value of the rainfall rela- 
tionship. 


> In the case of the Arizona trees he as- 
sumes that the width of the annual rings 
varies with the rainfall, Actual comparisons 
have been made in that region between the 
rings formed during recent years and the 
rainfall records of nearby meteorological 
stations. Although there is not perfect 
agreement, the degree of similarity is said to 
be quite striking. 

Several ingenious tools and instruments 
have been devised for use in these studies. 
It is not necessary to cut down a tree to 
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measure its rings. A form of drill, similar 
in general principle to the diamond and calyx 
drills used in prospecting for coal and other 
minerals, is employed in obtaining a horizon- 
tal core of wood, suitable for measurement. 
There is also a device which rapidly measures 
and records the width of the rings. Lastly, 
a novel “periodograph,” invented by Mr. 
Clarence G. White, of Redlands, is used in 


the mathematical analysis of the records for 
the purpose of detecting periodicities. 

A novel application of this study is to 
the task of investigating the age of various 
prehistoric ruins in New Mexico and the 
length of time the buildings in question were 
under construction. A great number of 
beams used in constructing these old buildings 
have been examined for this purpose. 





AN ENGLISH VIEW OF WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION 


HE question of providing better edu- 

cational facilities for wage-earners is 
now much to the fore on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In this country the Workers’ 
Education Bureau of America has embarked 
upon an ambitious program in this direction. 
The Committee on Education of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in its report ren- 
dered at the recent Cincinnati convention of 
the Federation, says in part: 


Education ought to enable wage-earners to get 
a proper perspective of their relation to society 
and of mutual obligations. Industry and indus- 
trial relations have social implications. The 
wider the information and education of industrial 
workers, the better equipped they will be to form 
sound judgments on industrial problems. Disci- 
piine in hard thinking and scientific training are 
a protection against sophistry. Education is a 
means to better workmanship and better citizen- 
ship, as well as to higher manhood. It will tend 
to freeing the wills of men from the domination 
of material things, and will disclose the ways 
by which creative intelligence can make material 
wealth serve the spirit. 


That a certain kind of education will also 
have effects incompatible with the efficient 
conduct of the industries is the opinion 
expressed by an editorial writer in the 
British weekly journal Engineering (Lon- 
don). This writer calls attention, as others 
have done, to the danger of educating the 
worker out of ‘his job. He says: 


People will always differ, we do not doubt, on 
the question of education. Idealists would have 
complete educational facilities forced upon every- 
body, but in these days of leanness it is essential 
to give up ideals to some extent and concentrate 
upon practical propositions. We cannot afford 
lavish expenditure for only a minute return. 
Years before the war, girls, suitable in every 
way for domestic work, became, through the edu- 
cational system, diverted to other channels of 
employment. The war, with the attractions it 
offered to female labor, accentuated the situation. 


The present tendency, he says, is to deal 
with male workers in the same way. 


The Act of 1918, for instance, savored dis- 
tinctly of the desire to carry technical education 
too far. Doubtless some talent would be thus dis- 
covered which might otherwise remain dormant, 
but in the mass we should probably end by mak- 
ing the workers discontented with their lot. If a 
man’s ability is such that he cannot rise above a 
certain level, more advanced education may only 
be a disadvantage by making him dissatisfied 
with his position. It is far more important that 
the few with special aptitude and characteristics 
should have the opportunity of being trained and 
developed along lines which will add to their 
value, than that every worker at the bench should 
be able to talk on the theory of the steam engine 
or cognate topics. For the bulk it will suffice if 
the facilities given enable them to become highly 
skilled craftsmen and good citizens, in which 
latter connection our present educational system 
has sadly failed in matters such as thrift and 
industry. 

Even if we educated all our men for advanced 
positions they could not all be foremen, and it is 
nationally more valuable that we should have 
intelligent and cheerful workmen rather than a 
large class who are disappointed. Only in the 
East can a man cheerfully designate himself as a 
“Failed” examinee. Besides, numbers of men do 
not even wish to qualify themselves for more than 
regular employment as_ skilled hands. These 
prefer the freedom from responsibility and the 
pleasures of some hobby to the more strenuous 
life and worries which invariably devolve upon 
those in charge. Most employers have had expe- 
rience of cases in which skilled workmen have 
been offered, and have refused, promotion. 
Clearly for such men, or for youths likely to de- 
velop into this type of man, education would 
more profitably take the direction of good citizen- 
ship than advanced technical subjects. 

On the other hand, we wish to be to the fore 
among the nations of the earth, and our factories 
must be filled with workers of such intelligence 
that their practical skill and industry is equal to, 
or in advance of, that common in other -countries. 
For this it is necessary that for all facilities 
should be available of learning to appreciate the 
meaning of drawings and fine measurements, com- 
bined with such other practical and elementary 
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theoretical knowledge as will make them skilled 
at their craft to the highest degree. With facili- 
ties for this training, which as a rule exist almost 
everywhere to-day, it should be possible to select 
for special attention those who appear to be 
capable of benefiting by further assistance. 

After all we have to-realize that education in 
class-rooms only forms a very small part of a 
inan’s equipment for the work of his life. All 
successful men would readily admit that their 
education only started at school and had never 
been completed. Many of the big figures of the 
world have been men who have educated them- 
selves, either after a school education, or even 
without one at all. The characteristics which 
have made for success in these cases are not those 
commonly developed in class-rooms, and gener- 
ally are not discovered, or indeed discoverable, 
by a school teacher in boys of immature age. 


The editorial likewise comments on the 
speeches made at a recent annual convention 
of the Association for the Advancement of 
Education and Commerce. It appears that 


the president of the association, Sir Archibald 


Denny, spoke of “the failure of the scheme 
for compulsory day continuation classes,” 
and another speaker “dealt with the waste 
of forcing specialized education upon the 
large number of men who could not be, and 
evinced no ambition to be, other than skilled 
men.” 

At the same convention a report was sub- 
mitted on the education of foremen, in which 
stress was laid upon the development of tact, 
power to handle men, methodical habits, 
courage, initiative, and other traits of per- 
sonality. On this the writer comments: 


Now these are all very good so far as they go, 
but though a man possess them all, without pro- 
ficiency he is nothing. It is not to be expected 
in these days of high development that a foreman 
should excel in skill every individual in his shop 
yet we believe it to be requisite that he should in 
every sense be fit to be classed as a good crafts- 
man, in order that he may be able to deal effec- 
tively with the men under his control. 





“A JUGOSLAVIC CAVOUR” 


N the Revue Mondiale for June 15, a 
fervent Serbian patriot and monarchist, 
Jika Rankovitch, comes back repeatedly to 
his nominal subject, “Our Jugoslavic Ca- 
vour”; namely, the veteran statesman Nicho- 
las Pachitch. The writer is most anxious, 
at the very first, to distinguish his people’s 
successful leadership, in the long agitation 
for Jugoslavic unity, from the forceful push- 
ing of Prussia into imperial prominence in 
Germany. ‘That the oppressed Slavs, rather, 
like the “unredeemed” Italians, have always 
looked with hope to the one free kindred 
state—Savoy, or Serbia—is the chief real 
basis for the parallel suggested in the title. 
But the mere adhesion of Serbia to the 
Franco-Russian alliance in 1912 is not seri- 
ously comparable to Cavour’s master-stroke 
—his bold offer for Savoy to join England 
and France as an equal ally in the Cri- 
mean war. Indeed, the writer is most 
eager to convince us that his folk is really 
a democratic, agricultural, peace-loving peo- 
ple, never seeking remote adventure or for- 
cign war, though often forced to defend it- 
self against Turkish, Bulgarian or German 
aggression. 
Serbia lies just where the highways cross be- 
tween Orient and Occident. The key of the 
Orient is rather Belgrade than Constantinople. 


Whenever an enemy has attempted to traverse 
her coil she has opposed a desperate resistance. 


From the viewpoint of the Serbian patriot, 
the Germany Drang nach Osten, and not 
the direct attack on France, was the chief 
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peril of the World War; and it was Serbia, 
rather than Belgium, that saved England, 
and the Entente itself, in 1914, by block- 
ing the else-triumphant Teutonic progress 
toward Egypt, or even India; thus also keep- 
ing Greece permanently, and even Bulgaria 
for a time, from following their German 
rulers into open alliance with Wilhelm. It 
is boldly declared that ““M. Pachitch, alone 
in all Europe, was not fooled by Czar Fer- 
dinand of Bulgaria, his most redoubtable 
opponent at the diplomatic chess-board.” 
One of the most illuminating—and dis- 
turbing—passages is doubtless colored by the 
writer’s present environment and rostrum: 


The Serbian preference for French culture is 
due, in our opinion, to an unrealized kinship 
between the two races.” The authentic ancestors 
cf the Serbs were Slavo- Celtic half-breeds; and 
we are in a sense cousins of’ the French, their only 
kinsmen in the Slavic world. This identity of 
origin is revealed in the character of the soldiers 
of the two nations—the initiative spirit, and the 
lightning-like swiftness of the Serbian infantry 
in. the charge, whereas all the other Slavic peo- 
ples: are remarkable for their heaviness and 
passivity. 


To the eastward of the Serbians lies an- 
other compact mass, the Bulgarians, a nation- 
ality of millions no less Slavic—and, inciden- 
tally, no less Orthodox—whose language, 
civilization, or physique shows hardly a trace 
of the little horde that gave them their name 
some fifteen centuries ago. ‘This people has 


a far prouder past than Serbia, for twice in 
medieval days it largely fulfilled what, even 
for the great Dushan, was but an unrealized 
dream: to substitute a Slavic for a Greek em- 
pire in the Balkan peninsula, the better to 
face the oncoming Turkish blood. That peo- 
ple certainly cannot be ignored, nor left as 
hated outcasts, in any permanent peaceful set- 
tlement of the Slavic or the Balkan problem, 
which is also, no less, a world-problem; for, 
as our author himself says, “Whenever 
Europe is convulsed, the sparks flash first in 
the Oriental sky, destined to set the conti- 


-nent on fire.” 


An enthusiastic devotion to the reigning 
house colors all the writer’s references to the 
troublous internal conditions in Jugoslavia 
at the present moment. “The Serbs have 
been educated by a century of freedom and 
parliamentary government”; but the -vast 
majority of other Jugoslavs are like children, 
who must be taught to know what they 
really want. There is no intimation that the 
Croats, in particular, have any real griev- 
ance, which keeps the great body of the dele- 
gates of the “Peasants’ Party” from even 
taking their seats in the parliament at Bel- 
grade. The question whether Croatia could 
desire continued existence as a_ federated 
state, any measure of autonomy, or absolute 
independence must not be discussed. The 
leader of that party is stigmatized as a 
traitor, and “if M. Pachitch does not get rid 
of M. Rabitch, his political glory will tumble 
down like a house built of cards! That 
single mistake, at the close of his career, will 
mean his political death; and his life-work, 
not duly consolidated, will crumble into the 
dust. Our white eagle will quickly 
devour the last black-and-yellow raven of 
Austria who opposes him in the person of 
M. Rabitch.” 
~ For Dalmatia, the Sethian writer has just 
and generous praise: “She became the beacon 
of the national consciousness, when in Serbia 
it. was threatened with extinction under 
Turkish enslavement.” 

The whole article impresses an American 
reader with the serious and complex problems 
that beset the path of Jugoslav unity; but it 
by no means reassures him that they are 
being solved with patience, forbearance, and 
full realization of the equal right, among 
brethren, to free thought and speech. Still 
less does there appear to be the least idea in 
the Serbian mind of allowing these brothers 
any degree at all of “self-determination”— 
phrase already grown old-fashioned. 
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RATHENAU'’S SOCIAL IDEALS: 


HE assassination of Walter Rathenau, 

German Foreign Minister, on June 24, 
shocked the whole world, not merely because 
of the high official station which its victim 
had held, but perhaps quite as much because 
of the ideals which he was known to repre- 
sent before the German people. Those ideals 
form the subject of an article in the New 
York Times for July 2nd, by Dr. John H. 
Finley. Dr. Finley recalls that when 
Rathenau took his seat in the Cabinet, about 
a year before his assassina- 


“answerable for all and all for each.” This, 
however, did not mean socialism. ‘What I 
propose,” he said, “strikes dogmatic socialism 
to the very heart. Socialism leads from 
earth to earth; its center is the distribution 
of earthly goods, its goal is simply the right 
to loaf.” No Soviet policy, in Dr. Rathenau’s 
opinion, could go to the heart of the problem. 
“Tt is a world order that I am urging, whose 
principle is an interchange of labor, by which 
it is required, within certain fixed limits of 

application, that every em- 





tion, “he quoted the open- 
ing and closing themes of a 
Beethoven fugue, referred 
to an apt incident in the 
story of the Holy Grail, in- 
voked pertinent precepts of 
philosophy, and drew upon 
the physical sciences for his 
metaphors.” This speech, 
says Dr. Finley, was made 
in the midst of hostile hec- 
kling and baiting in which 
Helfferich, who goaded 


Rathenau to the last day of 


his life, joined. . Rathenau 
at that time admitted his 
ignorance of the construc- 
tion and° operation of the 
political machine, beyond 
“knowing vaguely its 
perils.” 

Before Rathenau came 
to public office he had 
thought profoundly and 
broadly and had written 
voluminously ‘on science, 





ployee engaged in mechani- 
cal work can claim to do a 
portion of his day’s work in 
intellectual employment and 
that every brain worker 
shall be obliged to devote a 
portion of his day to physi- 
cal labor.” 


We were before the war (he 
said) about to enter upon the 
path of intellectualizing the 
day’s work, the path which 
America is treading now. In 
your country a man who drives 
to his work in his own automc- 
bile can satisfy all his reason- 
able needs, in the way of 
recreation and of extending his 
education; he looks at his sec- 
tional job with a critical eye, 
he forms his own judgment of 
its place in the whole, he 
improves the processes, and 
amuses himself by being both 
workman and engineer. 


Dr. Finley’s questions 
and criticisms had to do 
with the practical operation 








esthetics and morals, one of 
his twenty books having 
reached the  seventy-fifth 
edition. He had “a _pas- 
sion for theory, whether as a scientist, phi- 
losopher or sociologist.” As a youth, he was 
undecided between letters and science. In 
the end he turned toward science, won a 
doctor’s degree in the field of electrical en- 
gineering, became a captain of industry in 
the electrical business of which his father 
was the founder, and later, a financier with 
membership in many directorates. 

In conversation with Dr. Finley, Rathenau 
explained some of his proposals for social 
salvation, for the bringing of ‘mind into 
labor.” What he had in mind was a soli- 
darity in which each must stand and be 
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THE LATE FOREIGN MINISTER 
RATHENAU 
(From a recent snapshot) 


of such an industrial sys- 
tem, the obvious losses 
through shifting and wan: 
of concentration and con- 
tinuity. Dr. Rathenau’s answers were con- 
cerned with the social benefits, whatever the 
incidental economic losses, with the abolition 
of hereditary idleness, with respect for physi- 
cal labor and appreciation of the fact that 
mental work is not mere chattering, and that 
“thinking hurts.” 


Leisure would find its enjoyment in useful 
service instead of exercise that imitated the move- 
ments of labor to keep the body in condition. 
“Whoever squanders labor,” he said, “labor time 
or the means of labor, is robbing the community. 
So work is more than a private matter. It is an 
affair of morality.” Production would cease to 
be merely material and formal and would acquire 
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spiritual value. As to the machinery, for the 
realization of all this, he insisted, that it would 
inevitably come if the idea willed it. The thing 
was to get the mind possessed of the idea. He 
used, I remember, as an iHustration, the passing 
of the inquisition as a result not of any formal 
machinery of abolition, but merely of the persua- 
sive force of an idea. “Let the idea but take 
hold of the minds of the people, the means will 
be found.” I left his home that May day with a 
confident hope that if his idea could get into every 
factory and home, as his incandescent bufbs had, 
the new society would come. 


This conversation with Dr. Finley was 
held about a month before Dr. Rathenau 
came into office. Upon entering the Cabinet 
he did not in any degree modify his views. 
He was still convinced that the whole system 
of economic organization was to undergo a 
new change under new capitalistic forms, 
but he realized that this must await popular 
support. He would. not “drill firemen during 
a fire” ; he would not, to use Lincoln’s homely 
illustration, “swap horses while crossing a 
stream.” He was joining a cabinet for 
“doing things,” and would try to find a way 
to reconcile the German people with the rest 
of the world. 
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How fearlessly and effectively he began this 
reconciliating task, his successful negotiations 
with Loucheur showed. Heavy as the burden of 
reparations was, he insisted that the confidence of 
the world could be recovered only in the degree 
that the obligation was fulfilled, that the people 
of the earth were not 100 per cent. chauvinists, 
that some people were fair-minded, that the only 
question was how great the sacrifice must be and 
that it was necessary to fulfil a duty which is a 
world duty. 

It is difficult to believe that one who spoke these 
words could have signed the Rapallo Treaty 
with other than the honest purpose, which he 
states in his own apologia, as sent to me, or as 
Chancellor Wirth stated it, his Minister of For- 
eign Affairs sitting near him in the attitude of 
the Penseur before the Reichstag. For Rathenau’s 
ene possessing desire was to see the planetary 
spirit “struggling as an integer” for the unity 
and solidarity of the human commonwealth and 
for the “unity of spiritual responsibility.” 

In his first speech before the Reichstag as 
Minister of Reconstruction, he referred to the 
legend of Parsifal. The wound of Europe, he 
said, like that of Amfortas, chief of the Knights 
of the Holy Grail, would be healed only by the 
touch of the spear which had caused this other- 
wise mortal hurt. I had hoped that Rathenau 
himself would be the Knight, Parsifal, who would 
recover the spear and touch with friendly hand 
the wound. Perhaps in his death he has actually 
accomplished this. 





EDUARD BENES—CENTRAL EUROPE? .. 
PEACEMAKER 


HE Czechoslovakian Premier and 
Foreign Minister, Eduard Benés, is the 
subject of a character sketch by Professor 
Charles Sarolea in Current History (New 
York Times Company) for July. At the 
beginning of his article this writer directs 
our attention to the fact that the direful 
prophecies, so freely uttered by old-school 
diplomats three years ago, in regard to the 
young succession states of Central Europe, 
have so far failed to come to pass. Instead 
of these small states going to the wall, it is 
the great powers which are drawing apart, 
and are even threatened by disintegration. 
The new states, on the other hand, are being 
consolidated, and have become an element of 
stability and peace. While the great powers 
have quarreled, the succession states have 
been making up their quarrels, Jugoslavia 
with Italy, Czechoslovakia with Poland and 
Austria, to say nothing of the situation in 
the Balkans. 
Dr. Sarolea attributes this transformation 
entirely to statesmanship, and specially to the 
statesmanship of Premier Benés, who, he 


says, is now recognized by universal consent 
as the outstanding foreign secretary of the 
Continent and as the peacemaker of Central 
Europe. 


The rise of Mr. Benés is one of the romances 
of political history, recalling the rise of the 
younger Pitt. But Pitt was the son of his 
father, while Benés, as the French say, is the 
“son of his own works,” a self-made man. Un- 
like all the leading contemporary statesmen, he 
was no tried veteran of politics. Until 1914 he 
was an obscure teacher of sociology. His 
chance came during the war, when his teacher, 
Masaryk, now President of Czechoslovakia, en- 
trusted him with the direction of Czech propa- 
ganda and the organization of political meetings. 
Owing to his conspicuous success in this work, 
he was appointed Foreign Secretary of the new 
republic of Czechoslovakia after the armistice, 
while his revered chief became President and 
Pater Patriae. Some of the old men in Downing 
Street and the Quai d’Orsay shook their heads 
when they heard that this lively little Slav agi- 
tator, still in his early thirties, had been called 
upon to ride the storm in the most disturbed area 
of Europe. In reality Mr. Benés was far less 
of a dilettante and far better equipped than many 
of the super-diplomats of Downing Street. He 
had had real experience in the handling of 
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diplomatic relations, had traveled widely, was 
a much better linguist than the average British 
or French diplomat, and had a broad knowl- 
edge of European conditions and European 
mentalities. 

It is true that there was never a Foreign Sec- 
retary more unlike the conventional Foreign 
Minister of the old school. Mr. Benés has 
shown himself to be a democrat who believes 
that foreign policy is primarily the concern of 
the people. He is cordial, friendly, humorous, 
with none of the traditional diplomatic pomposity 
and coldness of manner. He is discreet, but not 
secretive, and knows how to inspire confidence by 
showing it. He knows that a successful Foreign 
Secretary must have public opinion behind him, 
and that he cannot afford to shirk interviews with 
the representatives of the press. He has demon- 
strated that vision and imagination are not a 
source of weakness, but of strength. He does 
not, like the conventional diplomat, solve his diff_i- 
culties from day to day, but anticipates and cal- 
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culates consequences. Above all, he is a practical 
idealist, who believes that honesty, fairness, and 
even generosity are the only sound methods in 
foreign policy, the only ones that “pay” in 
the end. 

Mr. Benés had to prove that all the new states 
had common economic interests; that their re- 
sources supplemented and complemented each 
other; that Czechoslovakia, being primarily an 
industrial country, required for her manufac- 
tares the markets of the neighboring countries; 
that Jugoslavia and Poland, being primarily agri- 
cultural countries, equally required the markets of 
Czechoslovakia for their food supplies. Last, but 
not least, he had to prove that all the new states 
had common political ideals. They all had suf- 
fered equally from the tyranny of caste and from 
the concentration of large landed properties. 
They were all confronted by the same internal 
political difficulties, and those difficulties could 
best be solved in common. They had all to learn 
exactly the same lessons. 





TAXIDERMY IN OUR MUSEUMS 


A interesting article has recently 


appeared in Scribner’s on the subject 
of the progress of American taxidermy and 
its present. position in our museums. It was 
written by Dr. W. T. Hornaday, Director 
of the New York Zoological Park, one of 
the greatest living naturalists. 

According to Dr. Hornaday the greatest 
progress in the art of mounting animals was 
between 1879 and 1890. Great strides in 
the right direction were made during this 
period. He says: 


In 1879 there were in America a few very 
good bird taxidermists, but no amount of bush- 
beating could scare out even one good mammal- 
mounter. All “animals,” big and little, were 
“stuffed” — literally — with ‘straw, tow, cotton, 
sawdust, or worse. So far as we are aware, 
ro museum maintained a whole taxidermist, 
save the new National, at Washington, where 
Edward Marshall mounted birds. Most other 
museums were supplied by independent workers 
and the work of the two or three foreign taxi- 
dermists at Ward’s Natural Science Establish- 
ment at Rochester. 


The first mounted group of mammals was 
“A Fight in the Treetops,” composed of 
crang-utans and gibbons. This was mounted 
in 1879 and was first exhibited in 1880 at 
the Saratoga meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. The 
idea was conceived in the Borneo forests in 
1878. It was an important advance. 

The Society of American Taxidermists 


was founded March 24, 1880, at Rochester, 


N. Y. All secrets of the trade and all petty 


jealousies were swept aside and codperation 


was the slogan of the day. Three competi- 
tive exhibitions were held. The first was at 
Rochester in 1880, the second at Boston in 
1881, the third at Lyric Hall, New York 
City, in 1883. Andrew Carnegie was treas- 
urer for the year 1883, and he gave the 
society prestige and backing in its researches. 
This society strongly favored the group idea 
of display, and gave it their fullest support. 

The writer says that in 1882 “stuffing” 
began to go to the wall in specimen mount- 
ing, and more scientific and efficient methods 
prevailed. In 1887 Dr. Hornaday com- 
pleted his great group of American bison. 
This famous group was given the central 
position in the Hall of Mammals at the 
National Museum. Its success as a depic- 
ture of nature was so complete that the 
group idea was made safe forever by it. 
Scenery was imported from the Western 
plains for this group, and natural plants are 
always used when possible in work of this 
kind. Much of the scenery must be arti- 
ficially manufactured, however. The groups 
of mounted mammals idea has been particu- 
larly successful at the New York and Wash- 
ington museums. A newcomer in this field 
is the University of Minnesota, which is 
meeting with marked success. Another of 
this sort is the Colorado Museum of Natural 
History, which is new and enterprising with 
some splendid groups. 


Thus Dr. Hornaday briefly sketches the 



















short history of taxidermy in America, de- 
scribing important groups in various museums 
and telling a little of their story. 
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ay the current number of Conquest (Lon- 
don), Mr. R. I. Pocock, F.R.S., the 
well-known zoologist and superintendent of 
the London “Zoo,” offers some interesting 
remarks in regard to the alleged cruelties in 
the training and exhibition of performing 
animals—a subject that has lately been under 
inquiry in the House of Commons, which 
last year rejected a bill for the prohibition of 
such shows altogether. 

It appears that the methods actually fol- 
lowed by showmen in training animals for 
exhibition are, to a certain extent, a secret 
of the trade; though from time to time train- 
ers announce that the marvelous results they 
obtain are accomplished by kindness alone. 
Mr. Pocock has made ho personal investiga- 
tion of such claims, but speaks from a gen- 
eral acquaintance with the characters of wild 
beasts and from the experience of the train- 
ing of domesticated animals for man’s service 
or companionship. 

When we consider the case of certain do- 
mestic animals the pertinent question arises, 
“How far is it justifiable for man to inflict 
punishment on any animal merely for the 
purpose of making the latter serviceable or 
companionable?” What of the process of 
breaking dogs to be fit members of our 
homes? Says the writer: 


The recognized and permitted methods of tui- 
tion cannot be excluded from the category of 
“cruel” practices, interpreting that epithet in a 
perfectly legitimate sense. In answer to the pre- 
text that the treatment of the dog is justified by 
the purpose the owner has in view, it may be 
urged that the same result can be achieved by 
gentle means. That may be true in some in- 
stances, but since the whip makes a_ stronger and 
swifter appeal to the animal’s memory than 
kindness, and has, moreover, no visible ill effects 
on its character, its use, we know, is generally 
resorted to, and no one raises a word of protest 
against it. What is true of dogs is, broadly 
speaking, true of all domesticated quadrupeds, 
due allowance being made for differences in the 
lessons to be taught and in the character and 
intelligence of the animals themselves. 


Apparently the proposed legislation was 
directed mainly against the stage perform- 
ances of wild beasts, whose training is gen- 
erally fraught with greater difficulties than 
that of domestic animals; the latter being, to 
a great extent, trained by inheritance. 


This applies more particularly to full-grown 
wild animals, for it may be freely admitted that 
the young of most of those employed for stage 
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THE ETHICS OF TRAINING WILD ANIMALS 


performances, if taken in hand at a sufficiently 
early age and properly treated, can be tamed and 
taught certain things with comparative ease, sub- 
ject to individual and specific differences of tem- 
perament. It is nevertheless a common experi- 
ence of those who have attempted to keep wild 
beasts from youth to maturity as pets that, when 
the latter stage of growth is reached, the natural 
character begins to assert itself and to be mani- 
fested by increasing resentment of control, if by 
nothing worse; and in the case of a trained wild 
beast, especially if it belongs to a dangerous 
species, this means, as age advances, unremitting 
watchfulness on the part of the trainer to suppress 
at once by masterful methods the first signs of 
temper, disobedience, or other attempts at self- 
assertion, 

These are some of the differences between 
wild and tamed animals of similar kinds, such 
as wolves as compared with dogs, zebras as 
compared with asses. For the reason stated the 
wild species are on the average more difficult to 
train and still more difficult to keep trained, and 
the greater the difficulty of the task, the greater 
the probability of the use of the whip or other 
weapon to achieve the purpose the trainer has 
in hand. 

Some species of wild beasts commonly ex- 
hibited on. the stage have, however,. no near. allies 
among our domesticated animals, | Sea-lions 
may be cited as an instance. Sea-lions have 
naturally very little fear of man, ‘and never 
evince the slightest inclination to attack'him. For 
the capture of dodging, slippery. fish they have 
an eye unerring in its.aim and a muzzle. of, ex- 
ceptional  sensitiveness; 


boulders with considerable agility, and are accus- 
tomed to wait for hours on the same rock close 
to the sea. They are as intelligent as dogs, and 
have such voracious appetites that a taste of 
fish is perhaps the strongest appeal that can be 
made to them. Taking advantage of these quali- 
ties and habits, keepers in the Zoological Gar- 
dens train sea-lions in a very short time to 
mount a chair, or station themselves on a par- 
ticular spot in the seal pond to wait for fish 
to be thrown for them to catch, or to ascend to 
the diving platform and with a leap snap the fish 
in midair as it falls into the water. And these 
lessons are taught entirely by kindness, namely, 
by giving a mouthful of fish when the seal does 
what is required of it. On the stage you have 
perhaps seen them performing such tricks as 
catching and balancing a ball on the nose; but 
this is not a difficult feat considering their sure- 
ness of eye and sensitiveness of snout, and there 
is, I think, no reason to doubt that these animals 
can be taught solely by the method of rewarding 
with tit-bits when the wished-for action is per- 
formed and withholding the coveted scrap in the 
case of failure. 


Chimpanzees, says Mr. Pocock, are easily 
trained by kind methods when they are 
young, but with advancing years they be- 
come more and more resentful of control, and 
require “rods of iron” to be kept in order 





and although clumsy-| 
looking animals on the land, they can climb over’ 
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and forced to do what is opposed to their 
wishes at the time. This is true of other 
apes and most monkeys. Lions, tigers and 
other savage carnivorous animals cannot, the 
writer believes, be trained to perform the 
usual stage tricks, and be kept trained, nor 
can they be held in subjection generally, 
without appeal to their fear of punishment. 

The conclusion reached is that the prob- 
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abilities are against animals being always 
treated with kindness and restraint by their 
trainers, and that, if the authorities wish to 
ensure such treatment, they must appoint 
qualified and trustworthy persons to super- 
vise the training—a costly and doubtfully 
operative plan. The alternative would be to 
prohibit stage performances of wild animals 
altogether. 





THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE ON 
THE TACNA-ARICA QUESTION 


HE province of Tacna, with Arica as 

its capital, comprising some 8688 square 
miles, has for some years been the bone of 
contention between Peru and Chile. After 
the war of 1879 this province was seized by 
Chile, with the understanding that after ten 
years’ occupation a plebiscite should decide to 
which country it should ultimately belong. 
The question up to the present time has not 
been settled, and has now come to be known 
in Peru-as the “Pacific Question,” as Arica 


is.an. important Pacific seaport and is there- 


fore valuable. to either country. 

As its principal article for April Mercurio 
Peruano, a monthly review of Lima, Peru, 
comments most favorably upon the Washing- 
ton Conference for the settlement of this 
long-standing question. In 


It is also pointed out that Peru approved 
the demand of Bolivia for representation at 
the Conference, stating that the interests of 
Bolivia and Peru are closely allied and that 
the arguments of the Bolivian representatives 
would strengthen their case before the Amer- 
ican Government. During the war of 1879 
Bolivia also had to give up certain territory 
to Chile and it is the hope of regaining a por- 
tion of this territory that brings Bolivia into 
the Conference. 

Mercurio Peruano states that it has re- 
ceived advice that the sessions of the Con- 
ference will be secret, and makes a very 
strong plea against this mode of procedure. 
A conference of this nature, it is claimed, 
demands the light of publicity, much light; 

for otherwise it would be pos- 





times past both Uruguay and 
Argentina have intervened to 
bring about settlement, but in 
each ‘case their good offices were 
refused: It is pointed out that 
Peru would have preferred to 
submit the matter to a league 
of nations, in which the United 
States was represented, but this 
being impossible, the invitation 
of the United States to act as 





sible for the final result to be 
nothing more than the render- 
ing of an already consummated 
decision. If this intention i3 
not in the minds of the dele- 
gates, secret sessions are held to 
be useless; and if this is the 
plan it would be well to know 
of it in time. 

In concluding its article on 
the subject the Lima _publica- 








mediator was acceptable. 

In connection with the Peru- 
vian suggestion that the United 
States act not only in the sense 
of mediator but also as absolute arbitrator, 
Mercurio Peruano says that it prefers that 
the outcome of the Conference give answer 
to this grave question. Peru does not wish 
a political arbitration, but a judicial solu- 
tion of her problem arrived at by a compe- 
tent technical body, similar to the United 
States Supreme Court, or, better yet, by the 
permanent court of The Hague. 


TACNA PROVINCE, IN RE=- 
LATION TO CHILE, PERU, 
AND BOLIVIA 


tion laments the fact that the 
Chilean delegates - enter the 
Conference with a_ predeter- 
mined stand that has the full 
moral support of their country, while this 
will not be the case with the Peruvians. 
Owing to internal conditions, the Peruvian 
delegates have not found it possible to obtain 
such complete moral support and therefore 
must map out their course as they go along. 

Since this article was published both coun- 
tries have agreed to accept the arbitration 
plan proposed by Secretary Hughes. 
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HOME RULE FOR HOLLAND'S INDIA ? 


HE delegation that waited upon Presi- 

dent Harding to plead independence for 
the Philippines was not the only one sent by 
the Malay race to their white rulers. From 
Java, the fairest emerald of the Dutch East 
Indies, a delegation was sent by the “Com- 
mittee for the Autonomy of India”*to advo- 
cate, first, a transfer of government to the 
colony from the cabinet of the Colonial Min- 
ister at The Hague to Batavia, the capital 
of “Insul-India”; second, a wider suffrage 
and a more democratic relation between the 
Governor-General and the colonial local 
councils. 

Since Dewey entered the harbor of Manila 
in 1898 and Mr. Taft cleaned up the Philip- 
pines, a spirit of progress and enlightenment 
has been kindled in the souls of the brown 


children of the Malay race, inhabiting the 


islands of the Southern Pacific. Holland has 


pursued since the beginning of the twentieth 


century an “ethical” policy of gradually 
granting home rule. The hunger for West- 
ern knowledge and the realization of their 
own capabilities have given rise to numerous 
organizations, the most important now being 
represented in the “(Committee for the Au- 
tonomy of India.” The powerful Moham- 
medan “Saréket Islam” is one of them. 
Even native rulers would have taken part, 
if the Governor-General had not vetoed their 
intentions. 

The trend toward home rule culminated 
in the “Volksraad” (People’s Council) or- 
ganized according to the revised “Govern- 
ment Regulations” of December 16, 1916, 
and solemnly opened on May 18, 1918. The 
“Volksraad” consists of thirty-nine members, 
nineteen of whom are nominated by the Gov- 
ernor-General, and nineteen elected by local 
bodies, while the President is appointed by 
the Queen. 

It is purely an advisory body and has no 
legislative power. The Governor-General 
may consult it in all cases; he must consult 
it regarding the budget, domestic loans and 
compulsory military service. The final de- 
cisions remain with the States-General i 
Holland. Its members may pass resolutions 
and interpellate heads of departments, who 
may speak at its meetings, but have no 
votes. 


In Levenen Werken (The Hague) the 


classification of opinions concerning home 


rule is given as follows: 


Three currents of opinion are observable in 
India. There are Europeans, who think, that 
India must be treated as long as possible as a 
colony or possession, because they consider the 
population too backward to handle their own 
affairs. A second group wants autonomy for 
India as part of a Greater Netherlands. A third, 
the ultra-left wing,. rejects every connection ‘with 
the Netherlands—a “pirates’ state,” aiming at 
nothing but “the exploitation of the brown 
brothers.” These thrée groups find each its 
reflection in Holland. The first is represented by 
our Colonial Minister, an ex-official of India, 
with a purely official, i, ¢., narrow, view; with 
him agree especially those to whom India is the 
land of plantations and banks, which furnish 
them the highest possible dividends and bonuses, 
and who therefore consider the “conservative 
policy” of “keeping the natives down” the most 
profitable. They are joined by those who be- 
lieve that the native population is not yet ripe 
for autonomy, and. who consider the slower 
method the safer one in the very interest of that 
population. Among this class.are the represen- 
tatives and followers of the Netherland-India 
Political-Economic League. 

The second group sails under the flag, “New 
India.” It is the continuation and rejuvenation 
of the advocates of the “ethical policy” in India. 
They understand that the movement for “self- 
determination” which has spread so widely since 
the war and peace programs. of, ex-President 
Wilson, cannot fail to stir the minds ‘of* Insul- 
India, and these minds will more and more strive 
to obtain what European peoples, what ‘Ireland, 
Egypt ...knew how to obtain. They believe 
that to meet this movement half-way and in time 
will be wiser tactics than to provoke resistance, 
which in the end would estrange India from our 
country. The third group are first and foremost 
the Communists and their following in India, who 
encourage the “loose-from-Holland movement.” 


_ The native voice is heard in a recent issue 
of the Darmo Kondo, a Javanese periodical: 


India’s independence is the ideal of our nation. 
How can we obtain it? We must develop our- 
selves, we must become worthy of autonomy. 
We must study politics and economics diligently, 
for they form the basis of autonomy. We are 
still far removed from it. Our enlightenment is 
far -from sufficient. If we demand autonomy 
now,: we act like the baby that wants to walk 
before it can stand, like the child that wants to 
run before it can walk. This will end in dismal 
failure. In the very first place we need strong 
men to instruct us. We need teachers, our own 
teachers. The European teachers leave us in the 
lurch. They council the European teachers not to 
go to India; therefore we must have our own 
teachers. Furthermore we need schools, more 
schools, especially universities. Universities must 
come in India. They must not remain promises, 
but Indian Universities must be really founded. 
Then, we shall be on the right road. The gov- 
ernment, according to the demands of justice, will 
be the guide on this highway which leads: to the 
gradual emancipation of India. 
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CANTON’S WATERFRONT ON THE PEARL RIVER, WHICH CONNECTS IT WITH THE SEA 


(The Sun department store building in left center) 


CANTON AS A MODERN CITY 


MERICANS have known the City of 
Canton in South China as the first 
Chinese ‘trading-center which established re- 


lations with the outside world, 


port from which came practi- 
cally all of the original Chinese 
immigration to this country. 
Although the city has been in 
contact with foreigners for at 
least seventeen centuries, the 
place has always, until very re- 
cent times, remained essentially 
Chinese. . During the _ past 
twelve years, however, Canton 
has developed several peculiarly 
modern features, notably in 
street improvements and in pub- 
lic service engineering general- 
ly. In the June number of the 
China Review (New York) 
Mr. Tse ‘Tso-Kai describes 
some of these developments. 
The city has an _ electric- 
lighting plant with a capacity 
of 30,000 kilowatts. This was 


for some time operated by a 


European corporation with a_ thirty-years’ 
iranchise, but in 1909 the Chinese bought it 
back, and at once made a number of impor- 
tant improvements and extensions. 


Chinese 


and as the 


years ago. 
quarters of a mile outside the city limits. 
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SUN FO, THE PROGRESSIVE 


MAYOR OF CANTON 


(A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California and of 
Columbia University) 


miles, 
River. 


one wide street in Canton proper. 
east and west for a distance of about three 
along the north bank of the Pearl 

This was the only city street on 


The Water Supply Company, a private 
corporation, 


was started fifteen 
Its plant is located about three- 


The water is taken from the 
Pearl River, and kept in three 
settling reservoirs for about 
twenty-four hours, then pumped 
up to a “high water” or service 
reservoir, whence it goes to 
six sand-filters by gravity, and 
finally, to the clean water res- 
ervoir, where it is pumped to 
the water-tower in the city, 
about two miles away, through 
a twenty-four-inch cast-iron 
main. The equipment is cap- 
able of handling a daily output 
of about 7,000,000 gallons of 
water. This plant, however, 
has been found inadequate to 
meet the needs of a population 
of 1,500,000, and one more city 
water-tower and an extra sand- 
filter are being planned. 

Prior to 1919 theze was only 
This ran 
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which rickshas were in general use. On the 
narrow streets only sedan chairs could be 
used as a conveyance. All freight was trans- 
ported on the shoulders of coolies. Upon the 
organization of the Bureau of Municipality 
the city walls were torn down for modern 
roads, and the Kwang Tung Tramway 
Company, a Chinese-British corporation, was 
given an exclusive franchise to operate tram 
cars and motor buses, with a seating capacity 
of more than eight persons, on these roads 
and others within an area of ten miles radius. 
The tramway company paid $1,000,000 for 
the franchise, and this money was used by the 
municipality for the development of modern 
roads, and for compensation to property 
owners whose lands and buildings were con- 
demned in opening these roads. Automo- 
biles and motor trucks of all kinds are now 
in general use, and freight is generally 
moved by trucks drawn by coolies. 

Under the agreement made with the pro- 
vincial government, the tramway company 
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was obligated to construct and keep in repair 
the middle twenty-five feet of any road on 
which its cars operate. A motor-bus service 
was started in February, 1921, and was well 
patronized. Each bus, which itself seats 
twenty-three persons, draws a trailer accom- 
modating forty persons. First-class passen- 
gers, riding in the bus proper, pay a fare of 
ten cents, but those riding in the trailer, 
designated as third-class, pay five cents. 

It is admitted that the telephone service 
of Canton is far from adequate. The system 
has only about 2600 subscribers. It is in 
the hands of the provincial government, but 
there is now a strong demand that its control 
be turned over to the Canton Municipality, 
which is a modern municipal commission 
government, at the head of which is a Mayor 
with six department commissioners. 

Recently, Canton has figured largely in 
the cable dispatches as the capital of the 
South China Republic, captured by the 
Peking Government after Sun Yat Sen’s fall, 





HIS title of a long article in the Mer- 

cure de France of June 15, by M. J. 
Bouchot, of the University of Peking, is 
immediately explained by a quotation from 
the agreement signed at Washington on 
February 5, last: 


The contracting parties pledge themselves to 
respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China. 


Nevertheless, it is a purely cynical head- 
ing, and the essay has not a single kindly 
word for any phase of Chinese character, 
achievement, or aspiration. It seems to fore- 
shadow, without regret, the complete down- 
fall, presumably the conquest and division, 
of this great nation; yet it fails even to sug- 
gest any desirable line of action, preventive 
or otherwise, by anyone. 

The author announces early the rather 
cryptic explanation: ‘We appear here for the 
prosecution, upholding the interests of those 
for whom we are primarily concerned,” 
clearly not by any means as defender or 
friend of the Chinese people. 

“The hereditary faults of the Chinese 
spring from one of three sources, sometimes 
from all three intermingled.” The first 
of these is egotism; here defined as a short- 
sighted selfishness that makes each individual 


SOVEREIGN CHINA 


utterly indifferent to the misety of other: per- 
sons or of the whole mass.:' How one of ‘the 
oldest and largest of nations has continued to 
exist at all, and to increase, under such con- 
ditions, through so many centuries, is a 
problem wisely left unbroached. 

“China is one of the rare countries where 
the works of solidarity and mutuality are 
vigorously excluded. If any there be, they 
are due to foreign initiative, and are persist- 
ently ignored by the Chinese themselves, 
whose maxim is: ‘Life is too short to’ bestow 
any thought on anybody but oneself.’ ” 
That such a social (or unsocial) philosophy 
could conceivably be taught, or frankly ut- 
tered, or is the final outcome of Confucian 
ethics, he may believe who can. 

The second flaw is corruption, i. e¢., utter 
dishonesty and unscrupulousness as to pecu- 
lation, graft, or any means of acquiring 
wealth. Again there comes into the reader’s 
mind such conflicting evidence as the decided 
preference for Chinese bookkeepers and cash- 
iers, on account of their repute for scrupulous 
honesty —a preference said to be general 
among business firms in the East, notably 
those where the active partners are Japanese. 

The actual illustrations offered under this 
head begin with a struggle between the min- 
ister Pei ‘Fou and his officers, “who were so 
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all-powerful that no post could be secured 
without paying for their costly intercession.” 
The date indicated is the early Ninth Cen- 
tury, so one is naturally tempted to retort by 
basing some sweeping attack on French racial 
morality or honesty on the supposed preva- 
lence of simony among Charlemagne’s cour- 
tiers! Still more damnatory is the fact that 
in 243 B. C. it cost a thousand measures of 
grain to buy a social step upward—corre- 
sponding perhaps to knighthood, a baronetcy. 
Well, there may be modern, even Occi- 
dental parallels for this frightful state 
of things. What is seriously meant is, 
that officialdom is honeycombed with graft, 
bribery, and corruption generally, at the 
present time; incredible as this must sound to 
a resident, for instance, of happy Manhattan. 
Once we hear a passing word of half-sym- 
pathy for the dumb victim at the base of this 
ignoble social pyramid, the helpless, toiling 
common man. He, at least, cannot graft. 
The third defect is hardly made clearly 
distinguishable from the first. It is “‘in- 
stinctive, innate, ineradicable indiscipline” : 
incapacity for organized or united action 
under any sort of leadership. ‘This, too, is 
“As old as China. It is thé essential cause 


ofthe. revolutions which have, at each in- 
stant, throughout the centuries, put the Em- 


pire on the brink of the abyss.” But how 
could there have been an Empire at all, a 
national civilization, culture, literature, art, 
and philosophy, shaped out of such utterly 
centrifugal and recalcitrant atoms? 

As for the present conditions, “for ten 
years—since the advent of the Republic—a 
troup of amateur politicians has presented 
before us the most extravagant comedy ever 
played upon the stage of Universal History. 
The stolid natives are not even diverted from 
their daily employments by these dolorous 
pantomimes, and the foreigner, too, wearied 
of the pitiful spectacle, now gives-it no fur- 
ther thought.” There has never been a rep- 
resentative parliament, it is insisted, and 
there can now be none created, because the 
Peking government controls no considerable 
part of the vast territory. So ministers are 
responsible only to their chief, who unites 
them into the cabinet. Men enter “either to 
assure their personal safety, or to gain oppor- 
tunities for personal profit.” ‘T-hey soon tire 
of helplessness, vilification, even threats of 
assassination, but “still another comic ele- 
ment in the business is that, once riveted to 
their ball and chain, they cannot free them- 
selves. In vain they offer their daily res- 


ignation. Each day the President sends a 
secretary who, with notable courtesy and 
eloquence, appeals to their patriotism, con- 
vinces them that they must not desert, that 
they are indispensable to the happy conduct 
of affairs.” 

But absenteeism is chronic, all but normal. 
Of eleven heads of departments only three 
are to be found to-day at their posts. Among 
the absentees are the Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, of War, of the Navy, Education, and 
Means of Communication. The Govern- 
ment has no funds, nor power to collect any. 
Not even the few faithful soldiers are paid. 

Lest the observer turn with any hope from 
Peking to Canton, it is vigorously declared 
that the Chinaman of the South has only 
added the vices, and some of the rascality, of 
the Occident to his inherited qualities. There 
is no real power save that of the provincial 
military chiefs—a truth which recent events 
have illustrated even more emphatically than 
any incidents recorded in this study. 

Even the generous native collection for the 
famine-sufferers of 1921 was intercepted and 
appropriated by these heartless condottieri, 
while the people starved by thousands. Yet 
more impiously from the essayist’s point of 
view, one of them recently attempted to 
seize even the proceeds of the salt tax, which 
are largely pledged to European creditors; 
but in this case a file of foreign marines was 
promptly landed, dispersed the far more nu- 
merous detachment of native soldiers, sent 
for the purpose, and brought him to his 
senses. No time, this, surely, to listen to 
Chinese demands for the canceling the for- 
eign concessions, which indeed are providing, 
as we are assured, the only safe refuge for 
the fugitive ministers above mentioned! 

This last remark, and the repeated allu- 
sions to China as the richest as well as the 
most undeveloped land on earth, are the only 
tolerably clear indications of the author’s ulti- 
mate purpose. He certainly does not expect, 
probably would not even desire, any effective 
native sovereignty, monarchical or demo- 
cratic, in China. He presumably speaks 
purely as a Frenchman, reminding his own 
people that when the “Zones of influence,” 
or anything similar, shall be revived or de- 
vised, they have “special interests’ which 
must not be imperiled by any delay or 
squeamishness. But the writer’s avowed 
main thesis may perhaps be better summed 
up in his assertion, that in all China there is, 
from top to bottom, not one patriotic, com- 
petent, or honest official. 
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THE DUTCH-BELGIAN BOUNDARY 
CONTROVERSY 


Se diplomatic controversy between 
the Netherlands and Belgium on ac- 
count of the boundaries of Limburg and 
Zealand-Flanders has dragged for nearly 
three years without approaching a solution. 
The present Hague Conference will find it 
at the green table. 

The Belgian Government at the Versailles 
Conference demanded on February 11, 1919, 
the revision of the treaty of April 19, 1839 
—the so-called “Twenty-four Articles’— 
whereby the pre-war political status of 
Belgium had been settled. This treaty 
guaranteed the “permanent neutrality” of 
Belgium, the guarantors being Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Austria and Prussia (after 
1871 Germany). The treaty of the Twenty- 
four Articles further provided that: the 
Netherlands were prohibited from allowing 
any naval vessel of any belligerent to use the 
Scheldt; that Antwerp could only be a com- 
mercial harbor and never a naval base; that 
the present province of Dutch Limburg be- 
longed to King William I of the Nether- 
lands (who in 1866 transformed it into a 
regular province of that Kingdom) ; that 
Zealand-Flanders (south of the Scheldt) 
should belong to the Netherlands. 

On August 5, 1914, Germany broke her 
pledge and violated the neutrality of her 
little neighbor. In November, 1918, freed 
from the German domination, Belgium de- 
manded freedom from the limitations of 
sovereignty imposed upon her by the treaty 


of 1839. The permanent neutrality clause 
removed, Belgium would have to provide 
strong defenses against possible invaders. 
Belgian nationalists considered possession of 
Zealand-Flanders, Dutch Limburg and the 
sovereign control over the Scheldt necessary 
for adequate future national defense. The 
Belgian Government inclined to the same 
view ; an international situation of very deli- 
cate nature was created. 

The Belgians maintain that their great 
commercial harbor, Antwerp, is put to a dis- 
advantage by being separated from the open 
sea by strips of land under foreign domina- 
tion. Wishing to connect Antwerp with 
the Rhine, they desire a canal through Lim- 
burg and the sovereign control thereof. 
They want normalization of the Meuse and 
shorter connection with the commercial cen- 
ters of Holland. They also feel that Ghent 
should have a better connection with the 
Scheldt. 

On June 3, 1920, the Supreme Council at 
Versailles, having heard both the Belgian 
and the Dutch arguments, declared in favor 
of a revision of the Treaty of 1839, but this 
revision was not to mean “transfer of sov- 
ereignty,” or “international servitudes.” 
Belgium is denied the right to annex Dutch 
territory. 

In a recent issue of the Gids, a Dutch pe- 
riodical of high standing, the situation has 
been summed up by Professor H. T. Colen- 
brender eas follows: ; 


It is common knowledge that 
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during the war a lively campaign 
was carried on by a part of the 
Belgian press in favor of Belgian 
expansion, at the cost also of the 
Netherlands, and that this cam- 
paign was reopened with double 
effort after November 18, 1918, 
when a peace conference was in 
sight. The Belgian Government 
(with the exception of the Social- 
ist members, who declared em- 
phatically that they did not want 
annexation) was silent about its 
true aims. . . What was the 
significance of the demands of 
-February and May, 1919? Do 
A these demands lead to annexa- 
‘ tion of Dutch territory? In Feb- 
\ ruary they deal only with the’ 
! sovereignty over waterways. It 
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DUTCH TERRITORIES OF WHICH BELGIUM HAS SOUGHT CONTROL, 


SHOWN AS SHADED AREAS 


is playing with words to say that 
if one demands this, no Dutch 

















territory is involved. Waterways belong to a 
state as well as solid soil. Did the Belgian 
Government before May 20, 1919, want only the 
“transfer” of Dutch waterways? How explain, 
then, the manner in which Minister-President 
Delacroix announced the decision of the Su- 
preme Council in the Belgian Chamber on 
March 12, 1919? “On the 12th of March, 1839,” 
he said, “exactly eighty years ago, sounded in 
this hall the parting salute of those, elected from 
Belgian provinces, which, according to the treaty 
of the Twenty-four articles, were to be torn from 
Belgium. The Chamber will with deep emotion 
remind itself of this concourse of happy circum- 
stances.” During this declaration all represen- 
tatives stood and loudly cheered the Minister. 
No one asked to which Belgium the territory 
of Dutch Limburg really belonged. Not to that 
Belgium recognized by Europe by the treaty of 
November 15, 1831. That Belgium had exer- 
cised the sovereign power over Dutch Limburg 
between 1831 and 1839 as a consequence of the 
refusal of William I to sign the “Twenty-four 
Articles.” These stipulations remained in force 
aad, according to the conditions imposed upon the 
contesting parties, each retained preliminary pos- 
session of all they occupied: to the King the 
fortress of Antwerp, to the rebels the present 
territory of Dutch Limburg. As soon as _ the 
“Twenty-four Articles” were signed, the party 
who refused to comply was compelled to evacu- 
ate, not the party who submitted. . . . “Belgium” 
has not “surrendered” any territory in 1839; it 
merely evacuated., Its London birth certificate 
gives Belgium no rights upon Dutch Limburg. 
“Admitted,” answers Belgium, “but I want to 
get rid of those Twenty-four Articles.” To what 
other rights would Belgium be entitled instead? 
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To those of the Austrian Netherlands? This 
would mean a relation between Belgium and 
Germany that would make Belgium shudder, and 
a Scheldt regulation long since antiquated. 
Belgium would be horrified over such a form of 
territorial rights; nothing would be farther 
removed from the “full and complete political 
and economic sovereignty” which Minister 
Hymans thought on February 11, 1919, to express 
Belgium’s ambitions. It would make a singular 
impression indeed if Belgium would appeal to 
the rights of the Austrian Netherlands (which it 
must despise) only in so far as any legal pre- 
tensions upon Dutch Limburg could be derived 
therefrom. Belgium has refrained from appeal- 
ing to these rights; moreover, these rights are not 
applicable to that part of Dutch Limburg coveted 
by Belgium. To the Austrian Netherlands has 
belonged only a small strip of present Dutch 
Limburg (so called Upper Gelder with Roer- 
mond)—nor Maestricht, nor Heerlen, nor Valken- 
burg, nor Sittard. If Belgium wants to contest 
the historical rights of the Netherlands to South 
Limburg it has to go back to 1648, and if it 
does this it brings the very independence of the 
Netherlands in debate. It understands clearly 
that in that case it would step on dangerous 
ground. 

Will Belgium base its appeals against the de- 
cision of the powers of 1831 on the right of the 
self-determining revolution of 1830? The rights 
any revolution creates do not exist beyond its 
power and duration. It is not a question if the 
Limburgers of 1839 felt themselves to be Bel- 
gians; but if those of 1919 were feeling that way. 
The Belgian Government was very uncertain 
about this, for neither on February 11 nor on 
May 20, 1919, have they dared openly to affirm it. 











THE ROYAL DUTCH-SHELL COMBINE 


HE strongest rival of the Standard Oil 
Company to-day is the Royal Dutch 


Company for the working of oil wells in. 


Netherlands-India, incorporated June 16, 
1890. Exploitation of oil fields with the 
aid of American drillers and stillmen was 
gradually extended to various islands of the 
Dutch East Indies. Distributing its produc- 
tion in East Asiatic ports, it invaded the 
realm of the Standard Oil and a keen com- 
petition followed. In 1896 the Royal Dutch 


began the building of its own tank installa- 


tions in Hongkong, Shanghai and Calcutta 
and its own tank steamers. By allying itself 
with Russian producing and transport com- 
panies, the Royal Dutch kept the field under 
the able management of A. J. B. Kessler, 
who on his death in 1901 was succeeded by 
the now world-famous Sir H. W. A. De- 
terding. Gradually the company absorbed 
its competitors in Dutch territory. A pro- 





ducers’ agreement was entered into on July 1, 
1902, with the Shell Transport and Trad- 
ing Company, whereby a newly organized 
Asiatic Petroleum Company was to carry on 
the distribution, the Royal Dutch being 
financially interested for one-third. 

On April 23, 1907, it was decided to re- 
organize the Royal Dutch and the Shell into 
holding companies for three subsidiaries—the 
Batavian Petroleum Company (production 
and factories), hereafter called “the Bata- 
vian”; Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company 
(storage and transport); Asiatic Petroleum 
Company (distribution). The ratio of capi- 
tal of the Royal Dutch and Shell in the com- 
bine, and the ratio maintained in every new 
joint transaction, was stipulated as three to 
two. Later the ratio became seven to 
three. The international power of this 
Royal Dutch-Shell Combine grew rapidly 
through acquisitions in Rumania, Russia, the 
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United States, Trinidad, Venezuela, Mexico, 
Egypt, Malay States, Straits Settlements and 
Philippines. ‘ 

For the purpose of this article it is neces- 
sary to concentrate attention upon Djambi, 
an administrative unit called ‘“‘residency” in 
the southeastern part of Sumatra, opposite 
Singapore. In 1888 the Sultan of Djambi 
had surrendered to the Dutch Government 
the rights to exploit the natural resources of 
the residency. On September 5, 1902, the 
government decided to open the Djambi oil 
fields for concessions to drill. A deluge of 
applications was received. For unknown rea- 
sons the Governor-General on November 16, 
1904, closed the Djambi oil fields indefi- 
nitely. From December, 1906, until 1912 


Djambi was again thrown open 
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have obtained autonomy. ‘The Socialists 
spoke of a ‘“‘Djambi scandal,” and insinuated 
that the Colonial Minister was a minion of 
British oil magnates. It was pointed out 
that Senator Lodge on the floor of the 
United States Senate had asserted that the 
“control” of the Royal Dutch-Shell Group 
was vested in the British Government. This 
statement was contradicted in a speech made 
by the Colonial Minister before the Second 
Chamber of the Netherlands, April 26, 1921. 
The bill was passed on April 29, 1921. 
Before it had reached the First Chamber 
(the Dutch Senate) it had become known 
that the United States Ambassador had made 
a formal protest on April 19 against the 
exclusion of American interests from tne 
Djambi concessions and “the 





end the Batavian offered 50 per 
cent. of its yearly profits for the 
concession. On November 15, 
1915, a bill to grant concessions 
to the Batavian and the Scuth 
Perlak Company, on a royalty 
basis of 50 per cent. and 62% 
per cent. of the profits, was de- 
feated by three votes through 


the energetic opposition of the 


Socialists, who succeeded in 
passing an amendment declar- 
ing for state exploitation. The 
question of concessions, how- 
cver, was kept alive by discus- 
sions in Parliament and press, 
with the result that the Dutch 
Government in 1917 and 1918 





granting to a single company of 
concessions covering the best 
areas.” A diplomatic contro- 
versy between the two govern- 
ments had followed. 

The American Ambassador 
had reminded the Dutch Gov- 
ernment that the United States 
during the last. twelve months 
had shown great interest: in. the 
future development of.oil -prop- 
erties in the Dutch colonies on 
the basis of reciprocity and 
equality of opportunities; that 
the Dutch Government had al- 
ways professed to favor Amer- 
ican participation and that re- 
sponsible and technically cap- 








asked for bids under which that 
government could consider the 
development of the Djambi oil 
fields on a royalty basis. ‘The Standard Oil 
offered 40 per cent. of its profits as against 
50 per cent. by the Batavian. 

On November 22, 1920, a new bill was 
presented to Parliament, a compromise be- 
tween the views of the Socialists and the 
original bill. Under the terms of this bill a 
new company called the Netherlands-Indian 
Petroleum Company was organized, which 
would undertake the exploitation of the 
Djambi oil fields with the government on a 
“fifty-fifty” basis, but under a Board of 
Directors in which the government had the 
majority of votes. In the Second Cham- 
ber the Liberals, Socialists and Communists 
strenuously opposed the bill. The Com- 
munist, Dr. Van Ravensteyn, proposed to 
leave the oil resources of the Dutch East 
Indies untouched until that colony should 


SIR H. W. A. DETERDING 
(Head of the Royal Dutch- 
Shell) 


able American concerns wished 
to participate. —The Dutch Gov- 
ernment answered on May 20, 
1921, that the question was a closed inci- 
dent long before the American protest 
was received; that the contract between 
the Dutch Government and the Bata- 
vian did not imply a monopoly of all oil re- 
sources of the Dutch East Indies, as other 
promising fields were open, for whose de- 
velopment the government welcomed partici- 
pation; that nothing prevented American 
capital to take over shares of the Batavian, 
provided the Batavian agreed to transfer and 
the government approved of it. It was fur- 
ther pointed out that the Dutch East Indian 
mining laws provided for strict government 
control over the production of minerals in 
the colonies. No concessions would be given, 
but the government would itself develop the 
oil fields or do so by contract with persons 
or private companies, incorporated in Hol- 
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land or its colonies. No limitations would 
be put on ownership, holding or control of 
the stock of such companies; but the man- 
aging and directing boards were going to be 
Dutch subjects or residents of the colonies. 
Every foreigner could shortly after arrival 
claim residence. 

Great was the indignation of the “Left 
Wing” in the Second Chamber over the 
secrecy the government had maintained about 
the American protest and the diplomatic cor- 
respondence. They demanded the resigna- 
tion of the “oily” Colonial Minister, who 
was, however, sustained by a vote of confi- 
dence. Public and press agitation attempted 
to influence the First Chamber to reject the 
bill. It was claimed in the First Chamber 
that the national honor did not allow any 
dictation by the United States. 


Work on the Djambi oil fields has since 
begun. An eminent Dutch journalist and an 
authority on colonial affairs, K. Wybrands, 
whose independent mind is wont to express 
itself with characteristic vigor, reviews the 
Djambi ‘case in the Hollandsche Revue of 
May 25, 1922, and concludes: 


I don’t care a rap for the communistic ravings 
of Dr. Van Ravesteyn; I ignore the unsavory and 
stupid accusations against the Minister; I let the 
whole—or rather half—quarrel with America 
alone... all that would not have. happened if 
the Second Chamber would have used its brains © 
on November 15, 1915. Through the interfer- 
ence of incompetents and dogmatists, through the 
joint control over Indian affairs by people who 
cannot possibly be capable of judgment, with the 
exclusion of those really interested—the Indian 
taxpayers and the Indian finances were robbed 
of a large income.... That is the Djambi 
scandal! 





A BRITISH LABOR LEADER ON RUSSIAN 
COMMUNISM 


HE comments of Mr. J. Ramsay Mac- 

donald, of the British- Labor Party, on 
the meeting of the-International at Berlin, 
as expressed in the Socialist Review, reveal 
important points of difference between him 
and.the Communists. 
of extreme methods in Russia, he says: 


A.retreat had to be made back to capitalist con- 
tacts, back to the point where the I.L.P. stands 
in this country, until we see Tchitcherin appear- 
ing at the Genoa Conference in a top hat pledging 
his government: to satisfy certain capitalist re- 
quirements. ... Moscow has . abandoned the 
world revolution and cataclysmic Socialism. .. . 
The world revolution was not coming off, and 
Communism in every country was weakening as 
an organized movement. 


After recording the various splits in the 
International gatherings, he comes to the 
Berlin meeting, when some sort of agreement 
was reached in conference among Radek, 
Bucharin, Longuet, Bauer, Vandervelde, and 


Macdonald himself. 


In my reply to Radek I referred to guarantees 
of a moral kind. At that he laughed. All 
thoughts in the category of morals belong in their 
minds to “bourgeois ideology.” This has a direct 
issue in tactics. It makes the Communist the 
most unscrupulous of opportunists; it makes it 
impossible for you to know whether he is. work- 
ing at any given moment on belief or on tactics. 
Tactics occupy the same place in his mind as 
right does in that of a man who is entitled to 
claim your trust. I am compelled to doubt the 


Describing the failure ~ 


sincerity of the Moscow demand for a united 
front. . . . I asked both in public and in private 
sessions at Berlin for reasons to enable me to 
clear my mind of the suspicion that all this was 
a game played first of all to help Russia at 
Genoa, but, secondly, to enable the Communists 
to pursue from a more advantageous ground their 
policy of hostility to us. I got no answer. But 
an answer must be given. I want to know how 
long a spoon I must take with me when the 
Communists and I sit at the same table. ; 

I-know that “good faith” cannot be proved. 
like a sum in mathematics, and the lack of it is 
only of temporary and conditional importance 
to us. Communism is weakening. Only the dis- 
tress of nations is keeping it alive. . . . The 
differences between Communism properly under- 
stood and Socialism properly understood are 
real; the difference between them as two actual 
movements in our life to-day is still greater. I 
have no concern, for instance, with the reasons 
which have influenced a colleague to become a 
Socialist, whether they were moral or non-moral, 
but if a body of colleagues put such an emphasis 
upon the non-moral as to make that essential in 
the official philosophy of the organization to 
which I belong, then I am interested. I am not 
interested if a colleague holds that when democ- 
racy has done its best by political means, the 
reaction will compel it to resort to coercion in 
the end and in order to lay the last stones of the 
Socialist state, but if that colleague says that in 
view of the possibility of that trouble I must 
resort to arms and dictatorships at the beginning, 
and wishes to make that the characteristic posi- 
tion of our organization, then, again, I am inter- 
ested. Therefore, we must maintain nationally 
and internationally an organization of democratic 
Socialism whose doctrine will be clear and not a 
confusing compromise as the Vienna Union’s 
declarations ‘were. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Mr. Punch’s History of Modern England. 
By Charles L. Graves. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. In four volumes. IIl. 


Not very many readers may hope to possess 
a complete bound file of the famous weekly paper 
entitled “Punch, Or The London Charivari,” 
which began its career more than eighty years 
ago, and which continues to hold its important 
place in the political and social journalism of 
our times. Next best is Mr. Graves’s new his- 
tory, based upon a hundred and fifty Punch 
volumes. Many eminent writers and artists 
have helped to make Punch. Its humor and its 
satire have usually been turned against political 
and social abuses; and its career as a whole has 
been creditable as well as influential. More than 
one compilation has been made in years past of 
selected cartoons from Punch, with explanatory 
texts. We have now a History of Modern Eng- 
land in four sumptuous and attractive volumes 
developed from a study of the files of Punch as a 
repository of comment and illustration, although 
not slavishly supporting every position that 
Punch had taken upon current questions. 

The writer of this entertaining history is Mr. 
Charles L. Graves, who has been a member of 
the staff of Punch for a quarter of a century. 
The volumes contain at least 500 illustrations 
reproduced from Punch, including political car- 
toons by such famous draftsmen as Leech and 
Tenniel, and many drawings satirizing contem- 
porary fads and fashions by Du Maurier and 
other well-known Punch artists. Each volume is 


divided into two main divisions, the first of - 


which, in a series of chapters, deals with the 
larger affairs of England and the world; while 
the second part, under the title of “The Social 
Fabric,” recounts events pertaining to Crown and 
court, society, sports and pastimes, fashions, let- 
ters and journalism, drama and music, and con- 
temporary personalities. The first half of each 
volume has chapters that relate to politics and 
Government, capital and labor, education, im- 
portant inventions and discoveries, war and 
peace, and those topics usually preferred by seri- 
ous historians. 

Volume I covers the years 1841-1857, Volume 
II brings us up to 1874, Volume III to 1892, and 
Volume IV to 1914. Mr. Graves has been wise 
in not attempting to reduce to terms of historical 
retrospect the more recent events and transitions, 
beginning with the outbreak of the Great War. 
These volumes are packed with entertaining bits of 
quotation in verse and prose, as well as with pic- 
torial embellishment; and, while thoroughly en- 
tertaining, they are also very valuable as giving 
us a conspectus of the marvelous changes through 
which not only Great Britain but the whole 
civilized world has been passirg since 1840. 

Punch began as a radical democratic paper 
fighting for political and social reform. In its 
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later career it grew more conservative, and its 
aim was rather to reflect views and conditions 
than to fight for its own opinion. Nevertheless, 
Punch has always been able to take a positive 
part when occasion seemed to require. This was 
particularly true, as everyone knows, of the great 
political cartoons of Sir John Tenniel, which 
were the foremost feature of Punch for several 
decades. So far as whims and fads are con- 
cerned, Punch has always been distinctively a 
London paper, and has not attempted to reflect 
the life of England as a whole. Mr. Graves, 
however, has broadened Punch’s outlook, as he 
has reviewed almost seventy-five years of mod- 
ern history. 


A History of the United States Since the 
Civil War. By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. Mac- 
millan. In five volumes. Volume II: 1868- 
1872. 649 pp. 

This volume has to do with efforts toward re- 
construction in the South, the impeachment and 
trial of President Johnson, the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1868, Grant’s. first term in. the White 
House, the Ku Klux Klan, the 4labama .Claims 
and the completion, of the Pacific Railroad. ‘That 
was an era in our national history in which few 
Americans can take pride. The reaction on the 
national spirit after the war and the resulting 
excesses are clearly and impartially described by 
Dr. Oberholtzer. It is to be hoped that in suc- 
ceeding volumes there will be more lights to 
relieve the shadows of the narrative. 


The Little Corner Never Conquered. By 
John Van Shaick, Jr. Macmillan. 282 pp. III. 

This is by no means the first account of Belgian 
war experiences, nor even of Red Cross Work in 
Belgium. But the author, who was American 
Red Cross Commissioner to Belgium during the 
war, is able to contribute a great deal of inter- 
esting information about what went on in and 
near the headquarters in the unconquered portion 
of that heroic little country. He has chapters on 
the Belgian King and Queen, the hospital of the 
Queen, Belgian Red Cross activities at army hos- 
pitals, the children’s colonies and the return of 
the King and Queen to the occupied territory 
after the armistice. The prime purpose of the 
volume, however, is to tell the story of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross war work. This has been pre- 
pared after a sufhcient interval of time to admit 
of the careful survey of what was actually ac- 
complished. 


Random Memories. By Ernest Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Houghton Miffin Company. 263 
pp; Ti. 

In this volume of reminiscences a son of the 
poet Longfellow reproduces, for the benefit of his 
readers, something of the Boston and Cambridge 
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atmosphere, during and immediately after the 
Civil War period. In his youth the author came 
into contact at his father’s house with Charles 
Sumner, Edward Everett, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Louis Agassiz, James Russell Lowell, James T. 
Fields, Fanny Kemble, Ole Bull, and many other 
celebrities of that time. His recollections are 
vivid and tinged with a delightful humor, which 
tends to make even the most austere figures of 
that rather sombre time attractive to the reader 
of to-day. Even before his father’s death Mr. 
Longfellow had won distinction on his own ac- 
count as a painter. He includes in the present 
volume an interesting description of the home life 
of the Longfellow family. 


Books and Characters. By Lytton Strachey. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 324 pp. 

This is a group of fourteen essays on French 
and English subjects by the author of “Queen 
Victoria.” In connection with the paper on “Vol- 
taire in England,” there is now printed for the 
first time a dialogue between Moses, Diogenes, 
and “Mr. Loke.” This is taken from a manuscript 
which was apparently in Voltaire’s hand. Among 
the other topics treated in the volume are Racine, 
“Shakespeare’s Final Period,’ “The Rousseau 
Affair,” “The Poetry of Blake,” and “The Last 
of the Elizabethans” (the poet Beddoes). These 
essays are reprinted, in the main, from British 
literary periodicals, 





WORLD PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


The Washington Conference. By Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell. D. Appleton and Company. 


461 pp. 

Last month several books relating to the Wash- 
ington Conference on Naval Armament and Far 
Eastern Questions were noticed in these pages. 
One of these represented a typically American 
viewpoint, another the attitude of China, and a 
third, that of Japan. In his story of the Confer- 
ence Mr: Buell takes account of all the various 
national ‘interests which came to the front at 
Washington, -and discusses the historical back- 
ground as well as the future possibilities of the 
conélusions® reached by the Conference. Particu- 
lar’ attention ‘is devoted’to the deliberations on 
Far Eastern affairs. While the successes of the 
Conference: were, in Mr. Buell’s opinion, only 
moderate, and not sufficient to justify the enthu- 
siastic ‘terms in which they have frequently been 
described ‘by American writers, he is careful to 
point out that the Conference did exclude the 
Oriental problem from the Western Coast of the 
United States, and prevented it from becoming 
a world problem, for the time being, at least. 
He thinks, however, that the effect of the de- 
cisions made at Washington was to strengthen the 
position of Japan. 


The Shantung Question. By Ge-Zay Wood. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 372 pp. 

This is one of the series of able and scholarly 
studies in Far Eastern diplomacy which have 
recently been made by a group of young Chinese 
publicists whose education has been chiefly re- 
ceived in the United States. Mr. Wood, who 
holds degrees from both Yale and Harvard, was 
a member of the Chinese Delegation to the Wash- 
ington Conference, has held a fellowship at 
Columbia University, and is the author of sev- 
eral volumes, already noticed in earlier num- 
bers of this Review. This volume, with its docu- 
mentary appendices, constitutes a complete record 
of the Shantung episode in diplomacy, from the 
Chinese standpoint. 


Russia: To-Day and To-Morrow. By Paul 
N. Miliukov. Macmillan. 392 po. 


Among modern Russian publicists perhaps 
none is so well and favorably known in the 


United States as Professor Miliukov. Those 
chapters in his new book which have to do with. 
the revolution and “Anti-Bolshevist Russia” are 
of course based upon his intimate personal knowl- 
edge. It will be recalled that he was the most 
conspicuous member of the Russian Government 
that was formed immediately after the downfall 
of the Czar. The course of events since the 
Bolshevist revolution is summarized by Professor 
Miliukov from information obtained through 
private letters, as well as published documents. 
This Russian Liberal fully believes that the 
Russian peasant will work out his own salvation 
through democracy. He looks for a speedy end- 
ing of the Bolshevik power. 


Inheriting the Earth. By O. D. Von Engeln. 
Macmillan. 379 pp. 

Professor Von Engeln’s estimate of the geo- 
graphical factor in the development of nations 
is based upon his conception of economics as 
“the study of man earning a living” and of 


‘geography as “the study of man earning a living 


at a certain place”’—that is to say, geography, ac- 
cording to Professor Von Engeln, has everything 
to do with economics. If civilization is to ad- 
vance at all, the natural resources of every 
region of the world must be utilized to the ut- 
most. Thus, geography becomes the essential 
factor in human progress. Whatever may be the 
reader’s views as to the relative importance of 
geography in the past of mankind, Professor Von 
Engeln insists that for the future, at least, hu- 
man organization and development must be de- 
termined by geographic conditions, 


After the War: a Diary. By Lt.-Col. Charles 
4 Court Repington. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
477 pp. 


This continuation of his famous “Diary” gives 
Colonel Repington’s experiences on a tour of the 
European capitals during 1921. In the course of 
that journey Colonel Repington talked with al- 
most all of the leading statesmen in each country 
visited. As a sort of panoramic view of the 
men in European public life to-day, this new 
volume of the “Diary” is unequaled. The con- 
cluding chapter is a vivacious account of the 
Washington Conference. 
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OTHER TIMELY VOLUMES 


Our Railroads To-Morrow. By Edward 
Hungerford. The Century Company. 332 pp. 

Mr. Hungerford has taken a sort of account of 
stock of American railroad systems on their re- 
turn from Government to corporation manage- 
ment. He has, moreover, made two trips to 
Europe, in order to look into the railroad situa- 
tion there. Although he has been a student of 
American railroads for sixteen years, he does not 
attempt in the present volume to go farther back 
than the beginnings of the McAdoo administra- 
tion. His purpose in writing is to deal with the 
future, not the past, of our railroads. Such topics 
as electric motive power, the gasoline motor unit, 
the regional railroad, and “Speeding Up the 
Freight Terminals” come in for full discussion. 
He has produced an up-to-date railroad book in 
every respect, 


Hay-Fever: Its Prevention and Cure. By 
William C. Hollopeter. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 42 pp. 


Dr. Hollopeter, a distinguished physician, . dis- 


courses on hay-fever in all its forms. He’ de- 
scribes preventives and cures in detail: and: at 
length. He also deals with the history of this 
ailment and its diagnosis. The book is simply 
written and easy for the layman, as well as for 
the physician, to understand. Hollopeter’s work 
is of timely interest to those afflicted*with ‘this 
annoying and weakening ill. Diagnosis of - the 


disease, causes of contagion, the effects. upon 


the sufferer, and the cure and banishment: for 
good of this annual sickness are gone into in 
detail. That hay-fever comes from the wafted 
pollen of flowers has actually been proved, but 
conditions and seasons of contagion differ widely, 


as Dr. Hollopeter’s book shows in an interesting, 


instructive, and helpful manner. 


The Easy Course in Home Radio. Edited 
by Major-General George O. Squier. In seven 
volumes. The Review of Reviews Company. 

No one who was living in the United States 
during the first half of 1922 can have any doubt 
as to the actual demand for a work of this scope. 
The coming of the radio to thousands of Ameri- 
can homes has given rise to unnumbered prac- 
tical queries about the whys and wherefores of 
the apparatus employed. More than that, it has 
started young and old on an unprecedented search 
for basic information concerning the real nature 
cf matter and electricity. It is highly important 
that such a quest be rewarded and that the in- 
quiries be answered by those who have them- 
selves made scientific researches and experiments. 
Seven experts have prepared the “Easy Course 
in Home Radio,” and their work has been passed 
upon by General Squier, Chief Signal Officer of 
the Army, who has been for years an eager 
student of the subject and has himself invented 
radio systems, besides equipping our armies with 
radio sets during the war. Although in the high- 
est degree authoritative, the “Lessons” are so 
simply and clearly written that no one mature 
enough to take an interest in radio need be at 
a loss to understand them. After the first les- 
son—“A Guide for Listeners In’—in which Miss 
Abby Morrison compresses a whole volume of 


facts about the cost, receiving range, maintenance 
and operation of radio sets, and gives essential 
information as to terms, signals, names of broad- 
casting stations with their call letters, etc, Mr. 
Waldemar Kaempffert in “Radio Simply Ex- 
plained” sets forth the philosophy of the matter, 
and John V. L. Hogan, a distinguished radio en- 
gineer, explains “Tuning and What It Means.” 
Then there are lessons on the vacuum tube—“The 
Aladdin’s Lamp of Radio”’—by Professor J. M. 
Morecroft, of Columbia University; “Bringing 
the Music to the Ear,” by R. S. Ould, of the 
United States Bureau of Standards; “How to 
Make Your Own Parts,” by Raymond Francis 
Yates, and “Installing the Home Set,” by Pierre 
Boucheron. Besides the diagrams, which are 
freely used to illustrate the text, there are more 
than one hundred actual photographs. All in all, 
“The Easy Course” is a miniature encyclopedia 
in its field. 


The Sportsman’s Workshop. By Warren 
H. Miller. Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Company. 


136 pp. Ill. 

- A book of timely interest and of undoubted 
usefulness has appeared at a very appropriate 
season of the year. This is “The Sportsman’s 
Workshop,” by Warren H. Miller. It is‘a little 
volume of suggestions on the care, upkeep, repair, 
and even manufacture of all the various items of 
a sportsman’s equipment for. hunting, fishing, and 
camping. A little home workshop for. such: pur- 
poses is described and advocated, and the vari- 


* ous processes and activities made possible by ‘this 


masculine retreat are then gone into in. detail. 
The book is in easy, informal style that is pléas- 
ing and makes good reading. The author’s ideas 
are sound and ingenious, as well as entertaining. 


’ Perfumes and Cosmetics. By George Wil- 
liam Askinson. The Norman W. Henley. Pub- 
lishing Company. 392 pp. IIl. 

A rather technical book upon perfumes and 
cosmetics in general has recently appeared. This 
book is by George William Askinson, who’ has 
frankly designed it for the manufacturer of cos- 
metics. This volume is filled with formulas and 
tables of content. Mr. Askinson in his preface 
tells a little of the origin of perfumery. The 
manufacture of this is an art as well as a busi- 
ness, says he. The final judge in his profession 
is not science and its formulas, but the human 
nose. Beyond this there is no appeal. . This 
work of Mr. Askinson is really an extensive 
handbook for detailed technical knowledge. 


Horseback Riding. By Dorothy L. Burkett. 
Orange Judd Publishing Company. 88 pp. 

Miss Dorothy L. Burkett, a lady of considerable 
experience with horses, has brought out a hand- 
book for the instruction of the novice rider. She 
states in her introduction that no such elementary 
book has yet appeared upon her subject, and that 
she feels there is a need and a use for such a 
collection of directions and information. Her 
little volume -reviews thoroughly every phase of 
the exercise of riding with full and concise advice 
about each point that arises. 
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